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Proposed Change Present Radio Sets Declared : 
Useless Under Foreign Plans 


In Financing of 


Debt Is Opposed 


Mr. Smoot Criticizes Sug- 


gestion That Sinking Fund (LevE ann, ohio, Nov. 17—Bftorts 


Payment Be Abandoned 
To Permit Lower Tax 


Drop of Half Billion 


In Revenue Forecast 


Several Senators to Advocate 


Relief for Needy and Funds’ 
To Aid Persons Suffering as) 


» Result of Drought 


While declaring that the 1929 tax 
reduction must be abandoned, Sena- 
tor Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chairman 


of the Senate Finance Committee, | 
stated orally Nov. 17 that he is op-| 


posed to any disruption of existing 
Treasury fiscal policies in order to 
meet the deficit that seems in pros- 
pect. 


Mr. Smoot stated that he would not 


favor a bond issue or temporary sus- 


pension of the sinking fund require- 
ment as a means of meeting the pros- 
pective deficit, which he estimates 
will approximate the figure of last 
year’s surplus of $184,000,000. 
Would Carry Deficit 
“The Treasury can continue its financ- 


ing operations and carry the deficit on| 
the finance chairman. 


the books,” said 


| Chat 
| 


| Value of Receivers Now in Use 


4 being made by foreign nations to 


|broaden the broadcast spectrum to cover 
the “long waves” and thereby relieve the 
overcrowding of stations will throw into 
obsolescence the 13,000,000 receiving sets 
in use in this country, Maj. Gen. Charles 
|McK. Saltzman, Chairman of the Federal 


iRadio Commission, told the National As- | 


isociation of Broadcasters, in annual con- 
vention here Nov. 17. (The full text of 
| his address is printed on page 11.) 
General Saltzman’s speech was one of 
three delivered by officials of the Com- 
misgion at the opening session. In addi- 


|Brown, General Counsel, and Dr. C. B. 
Jolliffe, Chief Engineer of the Commis- 
|sion, addressed the convention. 

Legal phases of radio regulation and 
|the status of radio litigation was the 
'subject of Col. Brown’s address. He re- 
viewed court decisions in radio of par- 
ticular significance, declaring, among 
other things, the courts have passed 
squarely on the questions of porperty 
rights of stations and of the rights of 
priority, holding they are, in effect, non- 
existant. The former question, however, 
is raised in two cases certified to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 


Credit Union Studied 
As Solution to Need 
Of Small Borrower 


“It would simply be a bookkeeping prop-| 


osition. When the revenues have re- 
turned to a higher level, a surplus will 
enable us to wipe off the book deficit. 


Mr, Smoot has said that he person-| 


ally believes revenues this year may be 


$500,000,000 below the collections in 1929, | 


and has abandoned any hope of contin- 


uing the 1 per cent tax reduction granted | 


1929 incomes. . 
Mr. Borah’s Attitude 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, who 

opposed the tax reduction resolution in 

the last Congress, stated orally that rates 

of the 1928 Revenue Act must be put 

into operation again. The Congress will 


take no action to continue the reduction, | 


he said. ; 
“What a brilliant record we’ve made— 


turning back $160,000,000 and having a 
deficient of $184,000,000, 
Idaho Senator. 
Since the sinking 
1920, the Treasury has reduce 
lie debt by over $10,000,000,000. 
fund, only about | 
come from the sinking fund, according 
to Treasury records, the remaining re- 


duction being accomplished by the pol-| 


icy of applying surpluses and foreign 
debt receipts to the debt. 
Would Retain Sinking Fund 


declared the) 


re- | 


‘Bureau of Labor Statisties 
| Finds Cooperative Socie- 
ties Meet Problem of 
Average Wage Earner 


| The credit union appears to offer an 
ideal solution of the credit problem for 
|the average wage earner urgently in 
need of money but with no banking 
connections and no security to offer, ac- 
cording to information made available 
Nov. 17 at the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor. 

| Most needy persons, in time of finan- 
}cial stress, know of only two avenues 
|of relief—charity and the loan shark, it 


, ted in| WaS pointed out. They can rarely ob- 
fund was dG the pub-|tain help from the ordinary 
Of this| stitutions, it was added. 
$3,400,000,000 has operative credit societies appear to be 


banking in- 
But the co- 


'a successful means of meeting the situa- 
| tion. 
Thrift Encouraged 
Further information furnished by the 
Bureau follows: 


The credit union is primarily for that 


While this policy must automatically small borrower whose need is greatest. 


i deficit is incurred as|It not only offers a welcome source of | 
be sheafened if © the sink- credit but has also an enviable record of 
d policy must not be disturbed, | promotion of thrift. Through the estab- 
brief period. He also opposes jlishment of habits of regular saving— 
the issue of any bonds, as has been sug- | small though the savings may be—it ! 

including the proposal that the turns thriftless, creditless, and moneyless | 
: in Treasury cer- | persons into saving, stable members with | 


expected, Mr. Smoot declared, 
ing fun 
even for a 


gested : 
soldiers’ bonus be paid 1 Y 
tificates for increasing the circulation of 
money as @ means of economic relief. 

At the same time, members 
gress look for large deman 
for emergency I nt 
the coming session, in addition to t 
appropriations that must be made to 
meet requirements of the public build- 
i ogram. a 
ne Pion't think any dollar in the Treas- 
ury is safe in the face of the needs otf 
the man who is hungry,” Senator Borah 
declared. E . : 

In addition, relief is required for 
farmers in the drought area, and Senator 
McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, chairman 


|nor an object of charity. 


good standing in the community. 


Only members of the credit union are | 
of Con-|eligible to obtain loans from it, but once 
ds to be made|a member, the applicant can obtain what- | 
unemployment relief at}ever sum he needs, at a low rate of in- 

he | terest. 


As a borrower from the credit 
union he is neither an exploited victim 
The transac- 
tion is on a strictly business basis. 
members are on the same level, with the 
same rights and powers, and receive the 
same treatment. 

Losses Are Small 


absolutely democratic. It is filling a real 
need, through simple machinery, and is 


of the Senate Committee on Agriculture) doing this at very little cost (expense of 


and Forestry. is already drafting legis- 
lation to make possible feed and seed 
loans to farmers in drought areas of 


$60,000,000. 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.) 


Conference Called 
On Fa 


Benstor MeNary Invites Leaders 
To Attend Meeting 


Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 


| 
| 


| generally 


|““poox men’s banks” 


operation during 1929 averaged only 1.79 
per cent of the total loans granted). 

A study by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics indicates that credit societies are 
successful and that losses 
from failure of borrowers to repay 
loans are extremely small. 


The effectiveness of these societies as 





|growth of the movement, shown by data 


| 


chairman of the Senate Committee on | 


re and Forestry, has called a 
meeting of his Committee for Nov. 24, 
the week before Congress convenes to 
discuss With national farm leaders the 
“distressful” condition of the farmers. 
The announcement of the conference, 
at which operations of the Federal Farm 
Board and proposals for further legis- 
iative relief will be discussed, Was made 
by Mr. McNary following a conference 
with the chairman of the Board, Alex- 
ander Legge, who has just announced 
the Board’s second entrance into the 
wheat market and purchases from the 
1930 crop over and above the holdings 
of 60,000,000 bushels of the 1929 crop. 
In addition to Chairman Legge, and 
members of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, Senator McNary has invited the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, Louis J. Taber, master of the Na- 
tional Grange; S, H. Thompson, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and E. Huff, president of the 
Farmers Union. To these men, Mr. Mc- 
Nary sent the following telegram: 
“Discussion concerning the farm prob-| 
lem continues and many suggestions have 
come to me as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
about legislative relief. The subject 1s| 
so important and the conditioas of the} 


4.] 


Agricultu 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 





rm Questions ‘ted as part of a general study by 


[Continued on Page 12, Colimn 1.] 


tion to General Saltzman, Col. Thad H. | 


All! 


The cooperative credit society is thus | 


is indicated by the} 


, bear upon the constitutionality of ac: | 
in rescinding | 


| tions of the Commission 
| the licenses of stations. The counter 
arguments are that this constitutes the 
| taking of property without due process 
of law and 


‘to the Constitution, he pointed out. 
Discussing regulation of 
States, Col. Brown said that 
regulated by the Federal 
because it is 


radio is 


|the borders of a single State. 

But in the cases of local interferences 
by electrical appliances, such as X-ray 
machines, and loud-speaker nuisances, 
the States have power, he said, to enact 
ordinances. ‘“‘It would seem that because 
of the diversity of causes of such inter- 
| ference, a State law, authorizing the mu- 
nicipalities within it to adopt ordinances 
or this purpose would be preferred to a 
| general act state-wide in scope,” he said. 
|“This would allow the municipalities to 
work out their own particular problems 
| and to take into consideration the sources 
of such interference.” 
| Broadeasting, Dr. Jolliffe said in his 
}address, as used in this country, repre- 
sents only a little more than 4 per cent 
of what is considered as the usable radio 
‘spectrum today. Yet it requires the time 
of 50 per cent of the personnel of the 
| Commission’s engineering division. 


Detailing the difficulties attached to/ 
| the regulation of broadcasting, he said | 
'that all lead but to the over-crowded | 


‘condition of the broadcast band. More 
stations are operating than possible for 
!good service with a.minimum of inter- 
| ference, he said. 

Synchronization, however, may be the 
solution of the entire problem, he said. 
Experiments have shown, he said, that 
if the frequency of two or more sta- 
tions is exactly the same these stations 
may be spaced much closer geographi- 
cally, without reduction in service area, 
|that is, a larger area may be served 
by a single frequency,” he said. 

“Take for example,’ he continued, 


|“‘the stations used in the test made by | 
Broadcasting Company. | 


ithe National 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 3.] 
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| 


Maintaining Wages 


‘Senator Wagner Says Gov- 
ernment’ and Industry 


Should Work Together .| 


| expeained. “The good record shown in 


| Responsibility for introducing order 
| into the “chaos” resulting from business 
depression is a burden which must be 
shared by both industry and Government, 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
| declared Nov. 17. Senator Wagner’s ad- 
dress was delivered through affiliated sta- 
tions of the National Broadcasting Com- 
| pany. 

Pointing out that wage earners al- 
ready have lost at least $10,000,000,000 
| during 1930 and that millions more will 
be expended in doles, Senator Wagner 


said that, while there is much industry | 


can do directly to prevent repetition of 


rman of Federal Radio Commission Tells Convention 
Efforts to Widen Broadcast Band W ould Destroy 


without compensation, in} 
contravention of the Fifth Amendment | 


radio by| 


Government | 
i held to be interstate com- | 
merce, and that it is impossible to con- | 
| fine the effects of a radio station wale 


| Restricting Work 
Permitted Minors 


| Au of 48 States Have Some 
Prohibitory Laws, Says 
Labor Statistician 


THE employment of minors in dan- 

gerous occupations is restricted by 
law in‘all the 48 States, the Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, Ethelbert 
Stewart, stated orally Nov. 17 at the 
Department of Labor. Many States, 
Mr. Stewart said, enumerate the dan- 
gerous employments and occupations 
most commonly prohibited. 

Mr. Stewart also supplied the fol- 
lowing information: 

Legislation in other States is of a 
general nature, and provides that any 
place of employment or any occupation 
which is dangerous or prejudicial to 
the health, morals, life or limb of the 
child is prohibited. 

Approximately 15 of the States pro- 
hibit the employment of female work- 
ers where duties require them to stand 
constantly. Age limits are usually the 
same for both sexes and vary from 12 
to 21 years, the most common being 
; 14, 16 and 18 years. 


‘Air Safety Record 
| Attributed-to More 


Diligent Inspection 





‘Scheduled Operations Said 
To Reflect Supervision, 
Although Accidents Rise 
In Miscellaneous Flying 





| ee 


| During Depression cs 


| in scheduled service operations. 


Decreases in the safety record in mis- 
cellaneous flying operations during the 
first six months of 1930 were “only to be 
expected” in view of the large increase 
in activity, Clarence M. Young, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, stated orally Nov. 17. However, 
the improved safety record of scheduled 
transport operations reflects closer su- 
pervision and use of aids to air naviga- 
tion, he added. 

Statiscties made public by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce Noy. 11 in the semiannual ac- 
cident report. show that although the 
total numbst of-*accidents increased in 
civil aviation, the number of milés flown 
per accident also increased, resulting in 
improvement of the safety record. 

The number of miles per accident de- 
reased more than 7,000 in miscellaneous 
flying operations, but more than doubled 
(Details 





; were printed in the issue of Nov. 12.) 


Supercision Is Closer 


“There was more miscellaneous flying 
this year than ever before,” Col. Young 


scheduled operations was due, princi- 
| pally, to closer supervision of planes and 
| personnel.” 

| Repeating statements made recently in 
| addresses, Col. Young declared, “If you 
draw a line between scheduled transpor- 
| tation and miscellaneous flying, you will 
find scheduled transportation compares 
| favorably in safe operation.” 

| Experienced pilots are employed on 
| scheduled lines, Mr. Young pointed out, 





and both the Department of Commerce 
and the transport operators exercise close 
|}supervision of this form of activity. 
| Close cooperation shown by airline 
|operators. who supplement the regula- 


such a depression, the Government is in| tory facilities of the Department by en- 


tive in avoiding future unemployment. 


a “strategic position” to take the initia- forcing strict rules of their own, can be 


|given much of the credit for improving 


“Business can regularize employment | the record on scheduled air transport 
ito a far greater extent than has yet’ Services, it was stated. 


been attempted,” Senator Wagner as- | 


serted. “Business could contribute might- | some part,” the Assistant Secretary add- 


ness of work and continuity of wages.” 
Possible action on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government, he said, has been indi- 


cated in relief and preventive measures | 


previously introduced in Congress. Co- 
ordina‘ion of activities in a nation-wide 


system of employment offices, elimination, Aywstralian 
of the loss of time and effort involved | 2 
in the “present hit or miss methods of | 
job-finding.”” and long-range planning of | 


public works would have speeded relief 
of the present condition, he stated. 

The full text of the address will be 
printed in the issue of Nov. 19. 


Growing Popularity of Pretzels 


Is Shown in Census Bureau Data 


THE pretzel is making rapid gains in 

popularity, judging by shipments in 
the United States last year compared 
with four years ago, according to in- 
formation furnished Nov, 17 by the 
Bureau of the Census. Compared with 
1925, there was an increase in ship- 
ments in this country last year of more 
than 8,000,000 pounds, it was stated, 
but no figures are available on the 
shipments in preprohibition days. The 
following information was furnished 
by the Bureau: 

For the first time the figures on the 
shipments or deliveries of the indus- 
tries engaged primarily in the pro- 
duction of pretzels, are included in the 
biscuit and cracker industry. These 
figures show that last year the ship- 
ments in this country totaled 35,796,- 
651 pounds. This represents an in- 
crease in quantity of more than 8,200,- 
000 pounds compared with 1925, when 
the figures on quantity shipments were 
first gathered. 

Prior to this year, pretzels were in- 
cluded in the “bakery products, other 
than biscuits and crackers” industry, 
but it was thought that the present 
classification would be more correct, 
It has only been since 1928 that fig- 
ures on the pretzel industry were se- 


cured separately, and in that year the 
value of the products was $4,280,660, 
while the next census year showed an 
increase of about $650,000. 

Last year there were 108 indusiries 
engaged prinenty in the manufacture 
of pretzels, while about 1,500 people 
were employed by these’ establish- 
ments, and approximately $1,350,000 
was paid out in wages. 

The total value of the biscuit and 
cracker industry was $271,694,999, an 
increase of more than $22,000,000 com- 
pared with 1927, There were 33,555 
wage earners (average for the year) 


total wages amounted to $33,868,740, a 
decrease of about $150,000. 


* ber of wage earners does not include | turned on. 


ments, and since only a general aver- 


age for the year is taken, there may be | 


a discrepancy in the monthly figures. 

The value of the bread, rolls, cake 
and similar products made by these 
establishments as secondary products 
last year totaled $7,204,845. Manufac- 
turers’ profits cannot be calculated 
from the census figures because no 
data are collected for certain expense 


} 
| the salaried employe of the establish- 


(Continued on Page 9, Column.4.] 


ily to the prevention of unemployment | 
if it would begin to regard more seri- | 
ously its obligatioi to maintain steadi- | 


(Continued on Page 10,Column 5.) 


'Player-piano, Radio, 
Phonograph in Unit 


} 


Inventor Develops 
New Musical Combination 


A combination of player piano, radio 
and phonograph is being displayed in 
Sydney, Australia, according to a report 
received from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner H. P. Van Blarcom at Sydney and 
issued Nov. 17 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

E. J. Breyere, Assistant Chief of the 
Specialties Division of the Department 
of Commerce, stated orally that, as far 
as the Department has been advised, 
there is no such combination existing in 
the United States, commenting that in- 


| ventions of this type are coming out from 


| piano, \ | 
{invented by an Australian, is being dis-| 


‘the front of the radio set. 


time to time and rarely becoming popu- 
lar. The statement follows in full text: 

A new hybrid combination of player 
radio and phonograph, recently 


played at the showrooms of its manu- 
facturin ‘ company in Sydney, Australia. 
This instrument has the appearance of 


an upright piona, with a sliding panel! 


which reveals the player controls and 
It is claimed 
that the instrument has the qualities 
of a large loud speaker as the sound- 


|hoard of the piano acts as a baffle and 
employed by the industry, while the |is used in conjunction with a dynamic 


i 


speaker. The piano strings are auto- 


The num- | matically damped when the radio is! 


The receiving set is a three 
tube one with a band pass circuit and 
screen ,rid tube, electrically operated. 

The phonograph .is contained in the 
stool which accompanies the piano. The 
top opens up revealing a turntable, op- 
erated by an electric motor, and a pho- 
nograph pick-up. The phonograph 
connected to the piano underneath the 
keyboard but there is a provision for 
‘the use of an independent pick-up and 
, turntable. The piano-radio is sold at a 
price which is somewhat higher than 
that of the ordinary player piano. 


! 
“Another factor which probably played 


is | 


New Standard 


Developed for 
| Measuring Light 


| 

‘Further Developments in 

| Perfecting of Radio Fog 

| Beacon Also Announced 
By Bureau of Standards 


Advances Are Shown 
In Tanning Methods 


Annual Report Reveals Long 
List of Accomplishments 
Covered in Field of Applied 
Science 


The work of the Bureau of Standards 
during the past year has extended into 
many fields of modern, commercial de- 
| velopment, including the radio, the air- 
plane and the railroad, according to the 


| annual report of the Bureau by Director | 
| George K. Burgess, the Department of} 
|Commerce announced Nov. 18. 


Experiments for standardization and 
measurement also have been made by the 


Bureau in the tanning industry, in the | 


construction materials industry and in} 
numerous other commercial lines, the! 
statement discloses. i 

An important achievement by the Bu- | 
reau last year was the creation of a new | 
Standard for measuring light. This new 
| standard, the announcement states, has 
|been recommended to the International 
Committee on Weights and Measures for 
adoption for international use. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A varied list of achievements in the 
field of applied science is cited by Di- 
rector George K. Burgess of the United 
States Bureau of Standards in his annual 
;report to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Light Standard Created 

One of the most important develop- 
ments reported by Dr. Burgess is the 
Tealization after many years’ effort of a 
new absolute standard of light, which 
| it is believed will eventually supplant the 
| artificial standards, such as carbon lamps 
‘which are now used as standards of can- 
dlepower by the various nations. The 
|new standard involves a measurement of 
| the brightness of the interior of a small 
| tube of refractory material immersed in 
a bath of pure platinum. The brightness 
| of the interior of the tube has been found | 
| to equal 58.84 candles per square centi- 
meter, 

_The difficulties attending the actual set- 
|ting up of this standard have beer very, 
| great, but the report states that they 
|have all been surmounted so that the 
process has been reduced to one of mere 
|laboratory routine. A recommendation 
has been made by the Bureau that this 
standard be accepted by the Interna- 
| tional Committee on Weights and Meas- 
ee as a new international standard of 
ight. 

Plan Hydraulic Laboratory 

In the engineering world, an event of 
|great significance was the signing by 
President Hoover on May 14 of a bill 
; creating a national hydraulic laboratory 
| to be located at the Bureau of Standards. 
| This laboratory will study fundamental 
{problems of hydraulics including flow 
|of rivers and open streams, and will test 
all kinds of hydraulic machines and in- 
|struments. A committee to draw up 
plans for the laboratory has been ap- 
| pointed, 

Developments in the radio field re- 
;quire more and more precise measure- 
ments of frequency. By means of a spe- 
cial installation of four quartz oscilla- 
| tors and auxiliary machinery including 
j automatic photographic apparatus, it is 
|now possible at the Bureau to measure 
radio frequency with an error of only 
about two parts in 10,000,000, 
Work of Aeronautics 

The services of the Bureau to the aero- 
nautic industry are reported as es- 
; pecially noteworthy. The laboratory at 
Arlington, Va., has been used during the 
year in the endurance testing of each 
;nhew type of commerical airplane engine 
for the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
|partment of Commerce, and certificates 
are granted by the Department only for 





| , [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


City People Found More Liable | 


“—Q U 


our 


R true mission is to teach 


by example and to show by 
success the blessings of self- 


government and the advantages oj 
tree institutions.” 


—Milard Fillmore, 


President of the Unitec' States, 


1850—1853 


YEARLY 
INDEX, 


2853. 


Ertered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Building Activity 
_ Speeded by Army 


| More Than 20 Millions to Be | 


Spent on Rivers and 
Harbors by March 1 

(THE Department of War plans to ex- 

pend out of its appropriation from 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 between now 
and Mar. 1 next on river and harbor 
and construction work, the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, stated 
orally Nov. 17. 

The expenditure of the $20,000,000 
or $25,000,000 will be made, Secretary 
Hurley said, to speed up all river and 
harbor and construction work during 
the months of December, January and 
February. 

In order to carry on the work after 
Mar. 1 Congress will be asked to make 
a deficiency appropriation, Secretary 
Hurley stated. Most of the money, he 
said, will be spent on the Mississippi 
River and its main tributary, the Mis- 
souri, and in addition, on rivers and 
harbors throughout the United States. 


‘Ideal Opportunity’ 
_ For All Children Is 


Aim of Conference 


Secretary Wilbur Tells Edu- 
eators That for Most Part 
Youth Are Handled in 
Amateurish Way 


Declaring that “for the most part we 
handle our children in an amateurish 
way,” the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, stated in a speech be- 
fore the convention of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
at Washington, D. C., Nov. 17, that the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection is an attempt to bring 
to all American children everything 
that science and discovery have put at 
our disposal. 

The aim of the conference, Mr. Wilbur 
explained, is to get before all of the 
American people the possibilities and 
prospects by which the children of the 


Nation may have the ideal opportunity. | 


In his addf@ss, the president of the 
association, 4; M.Soule, called atten- 
tion to the néw and unique contributions 
to rural life made by the land-grant col- 
leges and universities: 
this educational innovation under Fed- 
eral auspices has revolutionized rural life 
with a program national in scope and 
world-wide in application. He stated 
that through its curriculum and_ re- 
searches both spiritual and material ben- 
efits have resulted to such an extent that 
it portrays democracy at its best. 

The Conference Idea 

Secretary Wilbur spoke on the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection and outlined during the after- 
noon session the background and purpose 
of the forthcoming meeting of the Con- 
ference. The background to the Confer- 
ence idea. he said, was in Belgium dur- 
ing the World War when Mr. Hoover be- 
came chairman of the committee for the 
relief of the children of Belgium. This 
committee addressed itself to serve starv- 
ing and diseased children. The need for 
more standardized knowledge about car- 
ing scientifically for children impressed 
Mr. Hoover, both in Belgium where he 
worked, and later in Germany, Finland, 
and Russia. The disaster of the Migsis- 
sippi flood, Mr. Wilbur continued, brought 
forcibly to Mr. Hoover’s attention the 
| defects of American methods in handling 
children, As President, he appointed this 
Conference to correct those defects. 

The present welfare conference is the 
result of a need for raising the whole 
level of knowledge of the American 
child, the Seeretary pointed out. Work 
of great value is being done for them, 
and the peaks are apparent, but the 
knowledge gained must be put at the dis- 

posal of the whole people, he explained. 
Educators, resistent to innovations, must 
have put before them the important in- 
formation the studies of the experts in 
the conference have assembled, he added. 

Malnutrition and disease, Mr. Wilbur 
declared, are closely related. Studies sin 

nutrition have been conducted as part 
of the research work of the land-grant 
colleges, Mr. Souls pointed out in his ad- 
dress. Not only important facts and ex- 
periments have been conducted through 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 


To Pneumonia Than Country Folk 


State of Illineis: 
J ESCRIBING pneumonia as “the 
greatest mischief maker” of Win- 
ter contagions. the State Health Di- 
rector, Mr. Andy Hall, in a statement 
just issued today, declared that be- 
cause of polluted air conditions, city 
people suffer noticeably more than 
country people from this infection. 
Pneumonia is now on the increase 
in Illinois, he stated, since over 200 
| fresh cases are occurring weekly, and 
| this infection is not only frequently 
fatal but does a greater volume of 
| damage than almost any other com- 
municable disease. The statement fol 
| lows in full text; 
Pneumonia is not only one of the 
| most fatal contagions but it does a 
| greater volume of damage than al- 
most any other communicable disease. 
Only three out of four who get it re- 
from pneumonia. Last year 
pneumonia caused more deaths in IIli- 
| nois than scarlet fever, typhoid fever, 
measles, meningitis, infantile paralysis, 
tuberculosis, smallpox and whooping 
| cough combined. This indicates the de- 
gree of danger from pneumonia. 
No age group is immune to an attack 


| 
| 
| 


| cover 


Springfield, Noy. 


17. 
but the very young and the old are 
most apt to suffer. Babies do not ad- 
just themselves easily and quickly to 
seasonal changes in temperature. Dif- 
ficulties in this connection, often cou- 
pled with poor nourishment, bring on 

colds and while the children are at a 

low physical ebb from such causes, 

pneumonia jumps in. Older people find 
| themselves reduced physically for dif- 
ferent reasons, but pneumonia is quick 
to complicate matters. 

Quarantine of pneumonia 
does good, but that procedure prevents 
relatively few Nearly 
one carries a supply of pneumonia 
germs around in his nose and throat. 
these germs seems to stand by, like a 
bully, waiting for the individual to get 
down or almost down. Then they get 
to work. 

The principal pneumonia season is 
from December to March. One-half 
of the annual prevalence is apt to occur 
during this period. City people suf- 
' fer noticeably more than country peo- 

ple, Polluted air accounts for this. 


patients 
| 


cases. every 
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‘Business Rivalry 


‘Of Government in 


Farm Aid Denied 

sccauaaihea Agencies Re- 
ceiving Help Are Owned 
And Controlled by Pro- 
ducers, He Points Out 


Farming Compared 
To Other Industries 


‘Chairman of Federal Agency 
Tells American Acceptance 
Council Large Taxpayers 


Have Little Objections 


| 
| re 
| 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 17.—No 
statement could be farther from the 
l truth, the Chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, Alexander Legge,” as- 
serted tonight, than to say that what 
the Farm Board js,doing to help agri- 
f£ulture is “Government in business.” 
| Although a measure of restraint is 
necessary in cases where the amount 


of a loan is excessive as compared to > 


| the actual capital invested, every co- 
operative organization to which as- 
sistance is being given is owned and 
;controlled wholly by the producers 
|themselves and in the operation of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act the 
| Government does not buy or sell any= 
thing, Mr. Legge said. 
Addresses Acceptance Council 

| The Chairman of the Farm Board 
| made these statements in the course of 
jan address at a dinner of the American 
| Acceptance Council, at which the Gov- 
'ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
|'Eugene Meyer Jr., was the guest of- 
honor. 

Many of the cooperative organizations 
use the acceptance market as part of 
the financing system, Mr. Legge said, 
and he declared there is no excuse for 
|the corporation or private merchant 
seeking to keep surplus capital busy 
through some form of speculation while 
the acceptance market furnishes a safe 


outlet. through. which the money can be . 


profitably employed. j 

“What reasonable’ objection,” the 
Chairman asked, “can be offered to the 
agricultural producer carrying through 
the marketing of the product of his own 
toil? 

“But you say this is being aided and 
abetted by the loaning of the taxpayers’ 
money. Well, what of it? Is there any- 
thing new in the fact that taxpayers’ 
money is being used in many other ways, 
in many cases even more disastrously 
to the taxpayer? : 

Railroads Taxed for Highways 

“Probably every railroad operating out 
|of New York City today is being taxed 
jand taxed heavily to help pay for the 
| building _of concrete highways which, 
| When built, immediately become a com- 
| petitor of these railroads for both freight 
|and passengers.” 
| Most of the objections to the coopera- 
| tive activity, Mr. Legge declared, comes 
|from those who “are far from being 
|heavy taxpayers,” and many of them 
|may even be accused of being tax- 
dodgers. 
| “It can hardly be said,” the Chairman 
| asserted, “that those who make a liveli- 
| hood. without use of tangible prope 
| are carrying a fair load of taxation under 
| the tax laws and regulations of today.” 

An authorized summary of Mr. Leg 
address follows in full text: 
| I am not going;to say much to yeu 
| acceptance bankers about your own busi- 
|ness—I am willing to admit at the out- 
| set that.you all know more about it than 
| 1 do—beyond the mere statement that we 
| believe in it as a very valuable addition 
to the financial system of the country, a 
|form of clearing house as betw the 
| borrower who needs short time funds and 
| those who ‘have funds to invest, . partic- 
ularly the constantly increasing number 
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‘Employment Group 
| Progressing in Work 
|First Phase of Task Near Com- 
pletion, Col. Woods Says 


The first phase of ‘the work of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment, including formation of a 
central organization and the arousing 
of the country to the need of general 
effort to combat unemployment, is about 
completed, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Col. Arthur Woods, stated orally 
Nov. 17. 

Col. Woods said he is not yet ready 
to announce what will be the next phase 
in the task of providing jobs and car- 
ing for the jobless. Workers for the 
Committee, he said, are now in the field 
in various parts of the country, confer- 
‘ring with Governors of States, mayors 
and welfare workers, compiling informa- 
tion on what is being done locally to solve 
the problem and suggesting practices 
; Which have proved to be successful in 
other sections, for incorporation into the 
| local programs. 

Col. Woods announced orally Noy. 17 
| the appointment of Lewis Merriam, of 
| the Institute of Government Research, 
| Washington, D. C., to centralize the ac- 
tivities of field workers for the Commit. 
| tee. Mr. Merriam’s position will be sim- 
ilar to that held by James C. Lawrence 
| with the Committee, Col. Woods said. 
| Mr. Lawrence will speak at 8 p. m, the 
evening of Nov. 18 through the National 
Broadcasting Company’s system of radio 
stations on “Stabilizing Employment,” 
he announced orally Nov. 17, His talk 
will occupy five minutes. 
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ew Destroyers 


Expected to Have 


Increased Speed 


Several French and Italian 
Vessels Reported to Have 


Department Announces 


Studies of designs for new type de- 
stroyers for the Navy have not pro- 
gressed sufficiently to indicate the speed 
requirements of present day naval ves- 
sels of this type, it was stated orally 
Nov. 17 at the Department of the Navy, 
but the tendency toward increased speed 
is expected to be emphasized when the 
plans are prepared. 

Reports that a new French destroyer 
has turned in a speed of 37 knots (ap- 
proximately 42 land miles) are merely 
additional indications that constant ad- 
vance is being made in engineering, Rear 
Admiral H. E. Yarnell said. Whether 
future American destroyers will be capa- 
ble of such speed, he added, is uncertain 
at the present stage of the studies. 


Speed Undetermined 

“We don’t know what our new 
stroyers will be able to da” Admiral 
Yarnell said. “They probably will be 
somewhat faster than the existing cruis- 
ers, though. We have made considerable 
advances in engineering in the last 10 
years and know much more about ma- 
chinery.” 

The United States has not built a de- 
stroyer for eight years, it was said at 
the Department ofthe Navy, and the most 
recent destroyers were constructed from 
designs nearly 15 years old. 

Records of the Navy show that for 
sustained high speed, the aircraft car- 
riers “Lexington” and “Saratoga” are 
capable of running at 33 knots. Such a 
speed, Admiral Yarnell declared, can be 
maintained under conditions of weather 
which might force the lighter destroyers 
to reduce speed or even stop to ride out 
storms. 

These 33,000-ton carriers, he said, can 
be classed among the fastest Navy ships 
afloat. Ships able to travel faster un- 
der conditions nearly approaching the 
ideal cannot be compared with these con- 
verted battleships, he added. 

The heaviest destroyer now in service 
with the fleet displaces only 1,050 tons, 
while the limit imposed by the’ London 
Treaty is 1,850 tons. Only 16 per cent 
of the total can be used for destroyers 
of this size, Navy records show, and the’ 
limit on the remaining 84 per cent is! 
1,500 tons. 


Colorado Campaign 
Inquiry Continued 


Senate Investigators to Remain 
In State for Present 


Denver, Colo., Nov. 17.—Before leav- 
ing here Nov. 16 for Lincoln, Nebr., 
where the Special Campaign Expense 
Investigating Committee of the Senate 
will resume hearings on the primary and 
general election campaigns of that 
State, Senator Nve (Ren.’. af “oh 
akota announced that the Senate Com- 
mittee’s investigators will ve .wej.c .n 
Colorado for some time and that the 
Committee will return for further de- 
tailed hearings if evidence sufficient to 
warrant such action is uncovered. 

At the completion Nov. 14 of the two- 
day hearing on the primary and general 
Senatorial campaigns of Colorado, Sen- 
ator Nye declared that the hearings in 
this State were completed. 

Result of Hearings 

Senator Nye declared that the hear- 
ings here had developed that fact that 
more money was spent per vote cast in 
the Senatorial primary campaigns in 
Colorado this year than in any other 
State in which the Committee has held 
its investigations. 

The Committee chairman expressed 
himself as highly pleased with the im- 
portant evidence gathered here and de- 
clared that the Committee would go 
deeper into the campaign activities, es- 
pecially the pre-party assembly cam- 
paigns, if evidence seems to justify it. 

After its session at Lincoln, Nebr., the 
Committee will convene at Chicago to 
enable Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick to 
produce evidence substantiating her 
wire-tapping charge made against the 
Committee, members said. Senater Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington, another mem- 
ber of the Committee, will stop in Mon- 
tana enroute to Washington this month 
and conduct an investigation of the Sen- 
atorial campaigns in that State. 

The Committee members will then go 
to Washington for the opening of Con- 
gress. Preliminary hearings sufficient 
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Views of Jurist 


On Prohibition 


Fedora! Judge Suggests Public 
Either Enforce or Re- 
peal Statute 


| 
| 
| 


Jackson, Miss., Nov. 17.—Judge Ed- 
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win R. Holmes, of the District Court for 
;the Southern District of Mississippi, in 
Made 40 Knots, Navy stating that the clearing of the criminal 
| docket of the court was being delayed 


| by the pleas of “conscientious law-abid- 
|ing citizens,” on behalf of convicted pro- | 


hibition law violators, declared that “the 
| American people should either have the 
|eourage to enforce the Prohibition Act 
!or the honesty to repeal it.” 

The clearing of the docket is being 
impeded, Judge Holmes said, by peti- 
|tions presented to him in the interest 
'of persons pleading guilty to prohibition 
charges. Reviews of cases already dis- 
| posed of, he explained, can result only 
|in delay to the court. 


‘New Instrument 
Is Developed for 
Measuring of Light 


reau of Standards Report 
Also Reveals Advance- 
ment in Development of 
Radio Fog Beacon 


Bu 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

those engines which meet the Bureau's 
requirements. Three engines can be 
tested at one time at present and equip- 
ment for a fourth test stand will soon 
| be installed. 

The development of radio aids to air 
navigation were continued during the 


period reviewed. A successful visual 
reed indicator for showing the pilot 
whether he is on or off the course was 


developed by the Bureau and is now in} 


use. Progress has been made on the de- 
velopment of a radio system for guiding 
airplanes to a safe landing during fog, 
and several elements of the system have 
already been used successfully on experi- 
mental flights. Methods of lighting the 
airways and landing fields have also been 
studied and many tests have been made 
on the special light alloys used in con- 
structing airplanes and airships. 

To determine the effect of repeated 
vibration on duralumin a special machine 
is in use in which the specimen is floated 
on air and is caused to vibrate by a high 
speed air stream at a rate of 210 cycles 
per second. Through the use of this ma- 
chine it is possible to carry tests to 200,- 
000,000 cycles or over within a compara- 
tively short time. 

Through an extensive cooperative in- 
vestigation on the properties of railroad 
rails during the period of fabrication it 
has been found that owing to the low 
ductility of certain kinds of steel at the 
temperatures at which rails are rolled | 
there is a tendency for the formation of 
nucleii within the rails from which trans- | 
verse fissures may later develop in serv- | 
ice. Certain changes in the manufactur- 
ing procedure are suggested as a means 
of correcting the evil. 


Commercial Studies. 


Experiments on the tanning of sole 
leather have shown that chrome tanned 
leather retanned with vegetable mate-| 
rial will wear from 25 to 27 per cent 
longer than ordinary vegetable tanned 
leather. The effect of sulphuric acid on 
leather and paper has been studied and 
it has been shown that acid in amounts 
commonly present in the atmosphere of 
large cities has a very serious deteriorat- 
ing effect. 

Other work on paper has shown the 


importance of using thoroughly purified | 
fibers in paper intended for permanent} 
A study of old newspapers has! 
shown that with the substitution of raw) 
a 


records. 


wood pulp for the older materials 
marked decrease in the permanence of 
the paper took place. Many papers is- 


sued 30 or 40 years ago have almost'ruling of the Attorney General, Fred H.|you will designate a personal repre-| will not 


completely deteriorated. 

In the semi-commercial plant main- 
tained by the Bureau of Standards and 
Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, wall- 
board one-half inch thick and twice as 
strong as any on the market has been 
produced from cornstalks. The process 
is now being used commercially. 

Xylose has been successfully manufac- 
| tured in an experimental plant at Annis- 
ton, Ala., and uses for this new sugar 
are being developed. 

Under the auspices of the American 
Society for Testing Materials a cement 
reference laboratory has been established 
at the Bureau to standardize testing pro- 


| 


| 


| 


i 
United States Bureau of Fisheries. 


The fur seal industry operated 
by the Federal Government cen- 
ters in the Pribilof Islands, in 
Bering Sea, engaging the serv- 

| ices of a small staff of employes 
of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries and the natives. All 
inhabitants of the islands dwell 
in two government villages, one 
on St. George Island and the 
other, shown in the above photo- 
graph, on St. Paul Island. (Ap- 
proximately 350 natives lives in 
the two villages.) 


Wider Extension of Facilities Believed 
Needed for Early Care of Mental Ills 


Government Village for Fur Seal Workmen in Alaska 


| 
| 


‘In Childhood About One-third of Children Need Treat- 


ment, Report to White 


Mental ill health among the youth of | 
the country constitutes a serious problem | 
which challenges attention, the commit-| 


tee on the physically and mentally handi- | 
capped reports to the White House Con- 
‘ference on Child Health and Protection. 

In early childhood about one-third of 
the apparently normal children of self-| 
sustaining families, average in intelli-| 
gence, have behavior problems suffi- | 
ciently marked to necessitate treatment, 
the report states. | 

There are in hospitals, the report 
states, according to information made| 
available at the White House Confer-! 
ence, 250 patients over 15 years of age; 
for each 100,000 of the general popula- | 
tion. Each year, 80 per 100,000 are) 
admitted, of which 70 enter for the first, 
time. 

Because of the magnitude of the prob- | 
lem, it is necessary to develop a com- 
prehensive program for the alleviation 
and prevention of mental ill health. 


Mental Health 


Defined by Committee 

Further information by the confer-' 
ence follows: v 

Mental ill health is apparent when con- 
trasted with mental health. Mental 
health, the Committee” defines, is the| 
adjustment of individuals to themselves 
and the world at large with a maximum 
effectiveness, satisfactions, cheerfulness, | 


{and socially considerate behavior. Per- | 
jsons who are mentally healthy have] 


ability to face and accept the realities 


|of life. | 


Nearly 300.000 persons are now con-| 
fined in hospitals for treatment. This | 


does not include all persons who need | 
|treatment. There is a marked reluctance|farmers of the country so distressful, 
/to commit children to mental hospitals.| that in my opinion an informa! discus- 


The problem cannot be measured, there- 
fore, by the number of admissions to 
hospitals. | 

In New York State, army medical ex- 
aminations have revealed that there were 
almost 600 per 100,000 suffering from} 


capacitate them from service. *Data from | 
other States reflect.a similar situation. | 
Another indication of mental ill} 


Use of Firearms on Sunday 
Is Held Illegal in Florida 


State of Florida: | 

Tallahassee, Nov. 17. | 

The use of firearms for hunting game 
or firing at targets on Sunday is unlaw- 
ful in Florida, according to a recent 


Davis, A fine or penalty is prescribed 

for violation of the statute. 
“Therefore unless a man wishes to go 

hunting in Florida with a bow and ar- 


row, pop-gun or sling shot or some! tor Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, as a “move | covers, etc. 


‘means other than firearms,” 
states, “it is against the law.” 


| character, not to exceed two 
| duration, called in the confident belief | postal money-order remittance to cover 


House Conference Says 


\ 
heaith is noted in the socially ‘iste 
able behavior of many children. Person- | 
ality problems constitute still another. 

There are three phases of promoting | 
mental health. These are the remedial | 
and therapeutic prevention, the construc- | 
tive prevention, and research. 

A wider extension of facilities for the | 
care of early and acute cases of the} 
graver mental disorders of all age groups | 
is needed. This may be applied to psy- | 
chiatric treatment in both the general | 
hospitals and the State hospitals. Child | 
guidance clinics and similar clinical fa- | 
cilities should be more available. 

Child guidance clinics should have a| 
psychiatrist, a psychologist, and a psy- | 
chiatric social worker to detect symptoms | 
percursory to mental stress. 

Facilities should include a study of the 
child. This study must include a thor- | 
ough physical examination, with special 
examinations such as serological, endo- | 
crinological, and laboratory, also neuro- | 
logical, psychiatric, an@ psychological ex- | 
aminations. 

Educational methodology in combating 
mental ill health both through the me- 


; dium of parents and teachers constitutes | 


a means of constructive prevention. | 
Parent and adult education are essential ' 
in meeting the problem. Further re- 
search is necessary to bring into view 
the facts yet unknown about the actual 
incidence of mental ill health. 


Conference Is Called 
On Farming Problems 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


\ 
sion of the subject should be had before | 
Congress convenes, Dec. 1. It is my de-| 
sire to hold such a conference in my 
committee room in the Senat: Office} 
Building, Monday morning at 10:30 a. 
m., Nov. 24, at which time I hop: to have | 


| psychoses or neuroses sufficient to in- | present the presidents of the three major 


farm organizations, namely, the National | 
Grange, the American Farm Bureau Fed- | 
eration and the Farmers Union, the Sec- | 
retary of Agriculture and the Chairman | 
of the Federal Farm Board. 


“The meeting will be executive 


in | 
days in| 
that a conference on this subject will be | 
productive of good to the industry and 
probably determine whether we should | 
press forward with additional legisla- | 
tion. If unable to attend, I hope that | 


sentative to be present at the meeting. | 
May I hear from you without delay?” | 

The renewed purchase of wheat by| 
the Farm Board was described by Sena- | 


Mr. Davis, along the line that may help if con-|covers is a courtesy extended to collec- 


tinued.” 


Minnesota Shows Smallest Census Gain 


| Of Any Decade 


Post Office to Issue 


| sidewise coils, at 


present style are exhausted. So far as 
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Redesigned Form 
Of Harding Stamp 





New Issue of 114-cent Stamp | 
To Bear Full-face Like- | 
ness of Late President, | 
Department Announces | 


A redesigned Harding postage stamp 
bearing the full-face likeness of the late 
President in lieu of the profile view now 
appearing on the current series of 1% 
cent stamps will shortly be issued, F. A. | 
Tilton, the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, announced Nov. 17. 


Department’s Announcement. 


The announcement follows in full text: 

Postmasters and employes of  the| 
postal service are notified that the De-| 
partment is about to issue a redesigned | 
Harding postage stamp bearing the full 
face likeness of the late President in 
lieu of the profile view now appearing 
on the current issue of 1%2-cent stamps. 





| The border design of the new stamp has | 


also been changed to agree with the| 
stamps of the regular issue, series of 
1922-23. The new stamp will be of the 
same size as the regular issue and) 
printed in brown ink. 

The 1%-cent stamp has been re-| 
engraved in order to provide a more! 
satisfactory likeness of late President 
Harding than that used on the present 
issue against which some criticism has 
been directed, and to have the stamp 
conform in general style and quality of 
workmanship with the other stamps of 
the Presidential series. 

The new 1%4-cent Harding stamp will 
e first placed on sale, in sheets and 
the post office in 
Marion, Ohio, on Dec. 1, 1930, and dis- 
tribution thereof will be made to other | 
post offices on regular requisition as 
soon as the Department’s stocks of 1%4- 
cent stamps in sheets and coils of the 


practicable postmasters should refrain 
from submitting requisitions for the new 
1%-cent Harding stamp until an addi- 
tional supply of stamps in this denomi- | 
nation is needed. 
To Aid Collectors 
Stamp collectors desiring first-day | 
cancelations of the new 1% cent stamp 
may send a limited number of addressed 
covers, not to exceed 25, to the Post- 
master at Marion, Ohio, with a cash or 


the value of the stamps required for| 
affixing. Covers will be accepted from 
bona fide subscribers only and each 
cover must be properly and legibly ad- 
dressed; covers bearing pencil addresses 
be accepted. 

Neither can compliance be made with 
unusual requests, such as for the affix- 
ing of stamps bearing plate numbers, 
or the irregular placing of stamps on 
The stamping of first-day | 


tors without cost in a spirit of depart- 
mental cooperation. Therefore, the 
Postmaster at Marion will return all ir-| 
regular requests unfilled. | 

For the benefit of collectors the new! 
1%-cent Harding stamp, in sheets and} 


| of the noise and smoke nuisance in three 
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‘Shippers Warned | Action Is Sou 


To Reduce Smoke 


New York Board Summons 66 
Operators of Vessels for 
Violations 


State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 17. 
The Trial Board for Smoke Offenders 
has warned 66 violators operating boats 
on the East River, these violators hav- 
ing been summoned before the Board for 
contributing to the smoke _ nuisance 
against which the city is fighting, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by Dr. 
Shirley W. Wynne, Health Commissioner. 
The Board convened at the offices of 
the Department of Health, and those 
summoned were given warnings that the 
equipment of their respective carriers 
must be changed to eliminate the smoke 
nuisance. 
Dr. Wynne said that the Dr. Thomas 
Darlington had stationed an inspector | 





with powerful binoculars and a_ stop 
watch at Sutton Place on the East River 
a few weeks ago and found 68 violators 


days. These violators were summoned | 
to the Department, he said, and given 
warnings. On Nov. 10 another inspec- 
tion brought 63 violators, most of which 
were repeaters, he pointed out. All but 
two of those ‘summoned were dismissed | 
with a warning and two were referred 
to the Magistrate’s Court. 

Among the offenders, he said, were the | 
Department of Plants and Structures of | 


| tion’s 





the City of New York, operating ferries; 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company; the Edison Com- 
pany; Interborough Rapid Transit, and | 
representatives of various big steam- 


ship companies. a 


‘Ideal Opportunity’ 
For All Children fs 


Aim of Conference 


Secretary Wilbur Tells Edu- 
cators That for Most Part 
Children Are Handled in 
Amateurish Way 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
these colleges and the extension service 
of the Department of Agriculture rela- 
tive to engineering, diseases of plants 
and animals, but important contribu- 
tions have been made in vitamin studies 


/ace to certain industries. 





and similar investigations along nutri- 


| tional lines. 


The meeting, which is the 44th annual 
convention of the association, will be in 


| session for three days, ending Nov. 19. 


In calling attention to its significance, 


orally at the Department of the Interior 
that it brings together officials, educa- 
tors, and those whose research has a 
bearing upon the aims and objects of 
these federally-supported institutions. 
Various acts of Congress since the 
first Morrill Act of 1862 was passed have 


|aimed to promote the liberal and prac- | 


tical education in agriculture and me- 
chanic arts, it was explained. These acts 
increasing Federal interest and support 


| are as follows: The National Land Grant 
Act of 1862 and amended in 1866 was the 


first passed and is called the First Mor- 
rill Act. The Second Morrill Act of 1890 
was followed by the Nelson amendment 
in 1890 which added and increased direct 
support. 
Agricultural Extension Work 

Agricultural experiment stations were 
created and their work extended under 
the following acts: The Hatch Act of 


1888 for establishment and support, and | 


amended in 1888; the Adams Act in 1906 
for increased support; and the Purnell 
Act in 1925 for further increased sup- 
port. 

Federal support of cooperative agri- 
cultural and home economics extension 
work by these colleges and universities 
has been provided under the Smith-Lever 
Act in 1914 and the Capper-Ketcham 
Act in 1928. 


At the morning session among speak- | 


ers on the work of the experiment sta- 
tions, Dr. M. C. Merrill, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, outlined the policy 
and functions of the Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research in relation to the experi- 


, Nov. 24 and 25. 
jadded, the Committee will send repre- 
the Associate Specialist in Higher Edu- | 
|eation at the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, Walter J. Greenleaf, pointed out | 





ght t 
For Restriction 
Of Communists 


House Committee Investigat- 
ing Question to Recom- 
mend Action, Representa- 
tive Fish Says 


Recommendations for action by Con- 
gress dealing with the activities of com- 
munists in the United States will be 
made in the forthcoming report of the 
House special committee investigating 
communistic activities, Representative 
Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., Chair- 
man of the Committee, stated after a 


|econference with President Hoover at the 


White House on Nov. 17. 
Although declining to divulge the ex- 


| act nature of the Committee’s recommen- 


dation’s, Representative Fish said that 


|the general recommendations made by 


witnesses before the Committee and oth- 
ers are that the Department of Justice 
should: be given ample authority to in- 
vestigate and keep in close touch with 
the propaganda activities of the com- 
munists in this country; that the Na- 
deportation laws should _ be 
strengthened and that certain restric- 
tions in the immigration laws should be 
made to apply directly to communists 
and to countries whieh have not been 
recognized by the United States. ; 


Menace to Industries 

Mr. Fish declared that all propaganda 
activities of the communists in this coun- 
try have been directed from Moscow. 
The Committee, he said, are agreed th 
communist activities have become a men 

“The communists,” he said, “have made 
great inroads into the textile industry, 


{both in the North and South and are 
;also very strong in the mining industry, 


particularly coal, and lumber and mari- 

time transportation as well.” 
Representative Fish, who has just re- 

turned from the Committee’s investiga- 


|tions in the South, said that he was 


“disappointed to find that the com- 


|munists have made some little inroads 


among the colored people. That was 
contrary to my expectations. It has 
been revealed that direct orders come 
from Moscow to put on an intensive 
campaign to incite racial animosity 
among the colored people both North 
and South. However, this propaganda 
has not gotten as far as the Soviet au- 
thorities had anticipated. It has how- 
ever made some progress in the indus- 
trial sections of the North and South.” 


Report to Be Complete 
The Committee, Representative Fish 


| said, will return to Washington from its 


investigations in the South, to meet on 
In the meantime, he 


sentatives to Mexico to get certain com- 


|munist documents in the possession of 


the Mexican government. 
The Committee’s report, Mr. Fish said, 


| probably will not be ready for presenta- 


tion to Congress before Dec. 15. “The 
report,” he said, “will be very complete 
with recommendations for action by Con- 
gress dealing with the activities of the 
communists in this country.” 

He expressed the belief that the Com- 
mittee on general principles will be 
unanimous in its report. “There has 
been,” he said, “the highest degree of 
cooperation and unity and as far as the 
major problems are concerned, I antici- 
pate the report will be unanimous. As 
applying to a large number of minor 
problems, there will no doubt be a divi- sf 
sion of inion.” 
ment station, and Dr. Walter H. Evans, 
also of the Department, presented a 
survey of the first five years of the 
Purnell Act. 

Papers Read 

Papers were read in reference to en- 
gineering, agriculture and home eco- 
nomics as they relate to the inst-uction 
in land-- sant colleges and universities. 

The Assistant Director of the White 
House Conference, Martha Van Rens- 
selaer, in discussing a paper on enlarg- 
ing the content of the home demonstra- 
tion program, stated that farm women 
are more and more asking for informa- 
tion about ways in which to improve the 
mental, emotional, and physical health 
of their families. Through the media 
of home demonstration programs these 
questions and those related to nutrition, 
clothing, budgets, etc., are being raised. 
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|Final Figures of Census Department Give 2,563,953; Is 


in History of State 


| coils, will be placed on sale at the Phila- 
|telic Agency, Division of Stamps, Post | 
| Office Department, on Decr 2, 1930, but 
the agency will not be authorized to 
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cember on the campaigns in Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. After- 
ward, the Committee plans to return to 
Memphis, Tenn., for a hearing and then 
go to Alabama. 


Coal Merger Plans 
Include 45 Concerns 


Petition for Combine Filed by 
West Virginia Group 
State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Noy. 17. 
An application for a charter for the 
Three Cities Fuel Corporation, to be 
capitalized at $2,500,000, has just been 


filed with the Secretary of State of West | 
The company will represent, 
a merger of 45 coal companies in the! 


Virginia. 
Clarksburg, Morgantown and Fairmont 


districts. ; 
The merger was described by the chief 


of the State Department of Mines, R. M. ' 


Lambie, as “the most sensible step to 
stabilize the mining industry in recent 
years.” 

“The proposed plan of consolidating 


all of the mines in the Fairmont, Clarks- ; 


burg ‘and Morgantown districts, which 


try. Inspection trips are made by the 
personnel of this laboratory and their 
| services have been in constant demand. 


Progress in Optics 

In the field of optics progress is re- 
corded on the mapping of spectral lines 
iand in particular in the search for a new 
and better fundamental standard of wave 
length. As in the case of the new stand- 
ard of light there is a growing move- 
;ment to substitute the light wave for 
any artificial primary standard of length. 

A series of filters has been developed 
by which the character of artificial light 
| sources can be changed to that of sun- 
light, and one of these has been recom- 
mended for adoption as an international 
standard by the Seventh International 
Congress on Photography. 


Packing Methods 
During the period under consideration 
an interesting extension of the Bureau’s 
simplified practice work has taken place. 
In the past this has been confined. al- 
most entirely to production, but re- 
cently simplified practice methods have 


| The final figures for the 1930 census 
of Minnesota show that State to have a 
population of 2,563,953, an increase of 
7.4 per cent, according to a statement 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Nov. 
15. This rate of increase is the smallest 
of any decade in the history of the 
State, it was stated. 
lows in full text: 

Final population figures for Minnesota 
| have just been issued in bulletin form 
by the Census Bureau. The population 
| for the State on Apr. 1, 1930, was 2,- 
563,953, which represents an increase of 
176.828, or 7.4 per cent, compared 
with the enumeration in January, 1920. 
This is the smallest rate of increase in 
any decade of the history of the State, 
and the smallest numerical increase since 
the decade 1850 to 1860. 
| Became State in 1858 

In 1849, the territory of Minnesota was 
organized from the area now comprising 
the State and parts of what is now North 
and South Dakota. In 1858, Minnesota, 


as 


Increase Over Ten Years Ago | 


The statement fol- | 


|lation of 101,463. The others, in the| 
order of their population, are St. Cloud, 
Winona, Rochester, Hibbing Village, 

Mankato, Fairbault, Austin, Virginia, 
Brainerd, Albert Lea, and South St. Paul. 
‘Rochester shows the highest rate of in-| 
; crease, with 50.3 per cent over that of 
1920. Three cities in this group, Brain- 
erd, Albert Lea and South St. Paul, first 
attained a population of 10,000 between 
1920 and 1930. | 

47 Counties Increase. 

Of the 87 counties in Minnesota, 47 
showed an increase, and 39 declined in! 
population between 1920 and 1930. One 
new county, Lake of the Woods, was or- 
ganized between 1920 and 1930. The! 
most rapidly growing county in the| 
State was Cook, in the extreme North-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Airplanes to Deliver 
Fish From Northwest | 


Fleet to Carry Product From) 
Saskatchewan Lakes 


Airplanes will deliver fresh fish from | 
northern Saskatchewan lakes to Amer- 
ican and Canadian markets in less than 
one day, which under old 
would require from two to three weeks, 
according to information furnished Nov. 
17 by the Bureau of Fisheries. A trans- 
portation company has had one plane de- | 
livered, while three more are on order 
for this work, it was stated. | 

The following information was fur- 
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of the forty-eight States. Believing that 


such a daily newspaper, without editorial 


been extended in the fields of distribu.| “ith its' boundaries as at present, was 
tion and consumption and important &mitted to the Union as the 32nd State. 
progress is being made on the simplifi- The enumeration of 1850, taken while it 
cation of containers and packing meth-| ¥8 Still @ territory, showed 6,077 inhab- 
ods. Satisfactory progress is also re-|itants. During the ensuing decade the 
corded in the fields of specifications and | Population was increased to 172,023, or a 


eastern corner, which increased 32.3 per | nished by the Bureau: | 
cent. This county also ranks as the| Freshly caught fish from the lakes of | 
least populous and the most sparsely| northern Saskatchewan are to be trans- 
settled county in the State. Hennepin| ported by airplane to the Canadian and | 
‘county, including the city of Minneapolis,| American markets. A fleet of four| 
jranks first in population, with 617,785! planes will do this work, one having) 
inhabitants. Its increase has been more|been delivered and the other three are | 
| rapid than that of the city of Minneap-|on order. | 
olis alone. The second county is Ramsey,! Fish caught at Lac la Ronge and Pipe-| 
with 286,721 inahbitants, including the! stone Lake, approximately 300 miles | 
population of the city of St. Paul. This, north of Prince Albert, will be in Winni- 
county also increased more rapidly than| peg market in less than 24 hours, ac- 
jdid its urban area alone. 
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The third | cording to the present schedule, whereas | 
ith a population of | it takes 22 days with horses and 14; 
St. Louis county has dn area! days with tractors to get the product to | 
3 square miles. ja railroad. The transportation company 


has bee undertaken by substantial in- 
terests in the Monongahela Valley, is 
to my mind the most sensible step to| 
stabilize the mining industry in recent; 
years,” Mr. Lambie declared. 

“The centralizing of authority over 
eenation and sales can not but help to| 
ave a stabilizing effect. It will not only 
help to correct some of the evils of pro-| 
ducing and selling but will also mean} 
greater conservation and safety in fu- 
ture operations. It is my understanding 
that the consolidation is well under way | 
and I sincerely hope for an early con- 
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commercial standards, standards hav-| Tate increase of 2,730.7 per cent. At each| county is St. Louis, w 
ing been adopted for a wide range of | SUCcessive census the rate of increase has | 994 596. : 
products from dress patterns to fuel) declined, but the largest numerical in- | o¢ 6,50 


oils. crease was revealed by the census of | is inc es i in- io 5 deci is use of planes, | 

The division of building and housing | 1890, when the gain was 592,510, or 67.8 | natn ieee at ee ee eee” to 1,250,000 | 
has cooperated with the new construc-|Per cent. The total land area of the|and one borough, Belle Plaine, in Scott | pounds of fish per season. It is expected | 
tion division of the Department on many| State is 80,858 square miles, and thejcounty. The population of 45 of these|that approximately 200,000 pounds of 
problems connected with the Govern-|average number of inhabitants per | places, is shown separately for the first|choice fish will be shipped at the be- 
ment’s program of public construction. | square mile was 31.7 in 1930, as com-|time in this bulletin. Mesaba, in St. ginning of operations. 

The number of tests completed by! pared with 29.5 in 1920. Louis county, with a population of 15, is| According to figures furnished by the 
the Bureau during the year was 200,-| There are 13 cities and one village in|the smallest incorporated place in the, Vancouver office of the Canadian Depart- 
726 with a fee value of $683,614, a sub-| the State which have 10,000 or more 1n-! State. ‘ment of Fisheries, the salmon pack of 
stantial increase over last year, when | habitants. Minneapolis. leads with a pop-| A copy of the first series population| British Columbia for 1930, for the pe- 
j y co the figures were 173,512 and $544,402. | ulation\ of 464,356, which represents an| bulletin for Minnesota, giving the num-|riod ended Oct. 25, shows an increase of 
summation because of the beneficial in-| One hundred and_ninety-four papers | increase of 83,774, or 22.0 per cent over|ber of inhabitants in each county, town-| 837,946, compared with the pack for the 
fluences such a merger will mean in bet-| were published in the regular series of | the enumeration of 1920. St. Paul, the | ship, city, village, and borough “may be! same period of last year, and was also 
ter wages, steadier employment and les- the Bureau and about 240 in outside| capital, is second, with 271,606 inhabit-; obtained by writing to the Bureau of the, larger than the entire pack for the peak 
sening the number now unemployed.” | journals. | ants, and Duluth is third, with a popu-| Census, Washington, D. C. | year of 1926. 
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Mr. Legge Says That Government | 


Is Not Business Rival in Farm Aid 


Cooperative Organizations Receiving Assist- 
ance Are Owned and Controlled by 
Producers, Chairman Points Out 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of corporations and firms who at some {commodities the one that has stood the, 
period of the year have a surplus that | Shock of the past year’s depression the 
can be profitably employed through this | best has been hogs, the prices for which 
method. have averaged through 1980 very close, 

Perhaps you might justly claim that |to the price level of the preceding year. | 
you act as a stabilizing influence in the | As compared to that the price of feeder | 
money market. Certainly there is no ex-|lambs has suffered severely and the 
cuse for the corporation or private mer- | answer can be easily found in the pro- 
chant seeking to keep surplus capital|duction records of each. Hog produc- 
busy through some form of specujation | tion has been at or slightly under the 


while the acceptance market furnishes a 
safe outlet through which the money can 
be profitably employed. 
Broader Market Suggested 
Many of the cooperative organizations 
with which the Farm Board is working 
use this acceptance market as part of 


. | 
their financing system and we hope that} 


as time goes on they will use it to a 
much greater extent. There is one fea- 
ture, however, in this connection on 
which I would ask your careful consider- 
ation. The turnover in agriculture is 
always slow. The extent of the use of 
the acceptance market by the coopera- 
tives would, in my judgment, be consid- 
erably expanded by the development of 
a broader market for acceptances run- 
ning for a longer period. 4 

In discussions of the agricultural prob- 


lem among you people in the financial} 


world one gets the impression that many | and so far as possible to keep the agri-| 


‘Chariman of Farm Board Says Estimate of Holdings at 


vase, and it has been rather baffling to 
hose who have tried to diagnose the 
ailment. One doesn’t have to dig very 
deep into the records of the past to find 
that the problem has been with us for 
a long time. In the early days of the 
last century we find this subject referred 


‘ you regard it as a new kind of dis- 


to rather frequently in the discussions | 
in Congress which led up to the passage | 


in 1916 of the first tariff bill that is 
referred to as a protective tariff, which 
tariff was on a basis of approximately 
20 per cent ad valorem. , 
Organization Held to Be Lacking. 
At this time the representatives of 
the agricultural districts joined with 


of foreign sources of supply of manu- 


factured products, but when a few yea S| creation the Nation today, which inci-| 


later the agitation became strong for 
increasing these protective tariffs con- 
siderable objection was developed on the 
part of the districts that were purely 
agricultural. However, the 
turing interests prevailed and in 1928 
the protective duty was increased to an 
average of around 50 per cent. 

As we see it the basic difference as 
between agricultural producers and those 
engaged in industry is lack of organiza- 
tion. From the time that the first part- 
nerships were formed in business a cer- 
tain measure of collective thinking and 
action was applied to the problems of 


those partnerships and as those combi- | 


nations of mind’and capital grew into 
corporations and the corporations con- 


| industries. 


manufac- | 


|average consumption of pork products | 


in the country while the growing of! 
sheep has increased far beyond any pre- 


‘vious records in the history\of the Na- 


tion. 
Study of Markets 
Part of Board’s Work 


Congress directed the Farm Board to 
devote its energies to the better organ- 
ization of farmers for cooperative and 
collective action in dealing with their 
economic problems. The stated purpose 
of the law is to put agriculture ‘‘on a 
basis” of economic equality with other 
Rather wide discretion is 
given the Board as to how this may be 
jbrought about, but among the few 
| specific instructions laid down in the 
act is one to study market conditions| 
affecting agricultural products generally | 


cultural producer advised as to the mar- 
ket outlook on the various products he 
is producing—to quote the exact lan- 
guage of the bill, ‘‘to investigate con-| 
'ditions of over-production of agricultural | 
commodities and advise to the prevention 
of such over-production.” | 

It is our judgment that only through 
cooperative organizations can the essen- | 


farmers and through their own organi- 


zations ean such adjustments in produc-! 
tion as are necessary be made effective. | 


'On this subject we have a sufficient rec- 
ord of accomplishment off certain com- 
modities to lend encouragement to the 


isfactory results can be obtained. 
The excessive cost of retail distribu- 
tion is one of the biggest problems con- 


dentally applies to a lot of products other 
than agricultural products, but the cry 
goes up when the farmer organizes to 


interferring with somebody else’s busi- 
ness. Possibly true. However, have any 
of you bankers ever asked the farmer 
for permission if you want to buy or op- 
erate a farm either for pleasure or 
profit? 

What reasonable objection then can be 
|offered to the agricultural producer car- 
|rying through the marketing of the prod- 
juct of his own toil? 

But you say this is being aided and 
abetted by the loaning of taxpayers’ 
{money. Well, what of it? Is there any- 


tial facts be brought to the attention of | 


others from the manufacturing towns in | belief that when properly oxganized sat- | 


an effort to make the Nation independent | 
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The Government’s system of schools for Indians offers a wide range of instruction, according to infor- 
mation made available on behalf of the Department of the Interior. At the Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 


Kans., courses equivalent to those of a junior college are presented. 


Indian boys receiving instruction in the harness and shoe shop of Sherman Institute, Riverside, Calif. 


Grain Stabilization Corporation Buys 


| 


Additional Wheat to Steady Market 


70,000,000 Bushels Is Conservative 


Buying additional amounts of wheat! 


ments in the market, which showed an 


for its holdings, the Grain Stabilization | upward trend at the opening of the day’s 


Corporation, established under the spon-! operation Nov. 17. 


sorship of the Federal Farm Board, has} 
increased its total holdings to at least 
70,000,000 bushels, Alexander Legge, 
the Chairman of the Board, stated orally | 
Nov. 17. 

These purchases, which have been go- 
jing on for some time, have been made 
“anywhere” in the market at prevailing 
prices, Mr. Legge said. The total esti- | 
'mated holdings, he added, is uncertain | 
and the figure of 70,000,000 bushels 
is conservative. | 

The corporation’s stabilization activi-| 


ties have tended to diminish “‘panicky!} 
| conditions,’ Mr. Legge asserted and the 
| merchandise his own produce that he is| basis for its action is “a general de- 
|moralization in wheat markets all over 


the world.” Russian selling was one 


jeause for the action, he added. 


Refuting rumors that the Board has 
sold 50,000,000 bushels of wheat for 
export to Italy, the Chairman expressed 
the wish that a purchaser for such an 
amount could be found at this time. 


‘No Corner Planned’, 
States Mr. Milnor 


presence of George S. Milnor, head of 


have the additional | 
been bought?” Mr. ! 


“At what price 
10,000,000 bushels 
Legge was asked. 

“There wasn't any fixed price,” he re- 
nlied. “No peg price in the picture at all; | 
just current prices in the market.” 

“Have you been buying both cash andj 
future wheat?” he was asked. “The ra-| 
tio of the two varies from day to day,” | 
he remarked. 

Answering other questions, he said the | 
Grain Stabilization Board in these activ- 
ities “has no limit of either price or 
quantity.” | 

“When did you start this buying in 
the market?” he was asked. i 

“We have been buying for some time,” | 
he answered, later specifically mention- 
ing Nov. 14, 15 and 17. | 
Report of Sale Abroad 
Denied by Mr. Legge | 

“Has the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
tion sold any wheat abroad?” he was 


questioned, in connection with a press 
report that it had sold 50,000,000 bushels 


| of wheat to Italy. 
Mr. Legge made his statements in the | 


“No, that’s not true,” he replied. 
“What are the total holdings of the 


9” 
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Nomadic Habits of Navajo Indian 


Make Education Difficult Task — 


Reservation Is Largest in Country With 40,000 
| Indians Living on It, According to 
Department of Interior 


Navajo Indian children are probably 
| the hardest to get into the Government 
Indian schools, largely because of the 
somewhat nomadic existence of the tribe 
;members, it was stated orally Nov. 17 
on behalf of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Sheep raising has been encouraged in 
this tribe by the Government, as the Nav- 


ajo reservation is well suited to the oc- 
cupation, it was explained. The Indians 
are inclined to wander with their flocks. 
Their reservation is the largest in the 
country, extending over portions of four 
States—Arizona, New 
and Utah. 
> ; rae ae 3 Arizona, however, it was stated. 
eee aes gee reservation is larger than the State of 
Further information from the Pepart- 
ment follows: 

It is usually found necessary to place 
| the Navajo children in boarding rather 
than day schools in order to educate 
them. They can continue up to perhaps 
the eighth or tenth grade at Indian 
schools at Santa Fe and Albujuerque. 
At the Haskell school at Lawrence, 
Kans., these Navajos, along with In- 
| dians from other tribes, may take courses 
in some lines equivalent to those of a 
junior college. All expenses of their 
education, including board, transporta- 


The above photograph shows 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Noy. 17 


9:30 a. m—John Oldham, of New 
York, called. Subject of conference 
not announced, 

10:45 a. m.—Senator Brock (Dem.), 
of Tenessee, called to pay his respects. 

11 a. m.—Representative Fish (Rep.), 
of Garrison, N. Y., called to discuss 
legislative matters. 

11:30 a. m.—Ralph Arnold, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., called to discuss the 
location of a proposed dirigible field 
in California. 

11:45 a. m.—Lt. Gov. A. W. McFar- 
lane, of Iowa, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

12 m.—Lewis Einstein, former Amer- 
ican Minister to Czechoslovakia, called 
to pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—The President received 
a delegation from the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union of the United States. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with St. Mary’s College 
football team of California. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 
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New Jersey, and 40,000 Indians live on it. ! 


‘tion and clothing, are paid by the Gov- 


ernment. 

Some of the Indians, after attending 
the schools maintained for them, seek 
to make their own way in the world, but 
others return to their homes. 

The Navajos are comparatively inde- 
pendent and_ self-supporting through 
their sheep-raising endeavors. That 
they have artistic ability is shown by 
such articles of handiwork as the Navajo 
-lankets and products of silversmithing. 

The public seems to hold an errone- 
ous conception that blanket weaving is 


;one of the ancient occupations of these 
Mexico, Colorado , 
Most of the territory is in| 
The! 


Indians. Actually, however, it dates 
back only to the time when white men 
introduced sheep into their country and 
made wool available. Their silversmith- 
ing was learned from the Mexicans. 


Steel Merger Approved 
By Japanese Government 


The proposed merger of the Japanese 
Government Steel Works and private 
steel companies on a_ joint-stock com- 
pany basis, recently sanctioned by the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, has 
been approved by the industrial investi- 
gation committee and a bill is being pre- 
pared for submission to the ne +t session 
of the Imperial Diet. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


K. Subka & Company 
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tinued to grow in size this difference in | thing new in the fact that taxpayers’| the Grain Stabilization Corporation, who| Grain Stabilization Corporation now? 
the approach to the problems of the sev-| money is being used in many other ways, | declared that “there will be no corner | was the next query. a 
eral classes constantly increased. in many cases even more disastrously to|as far as we are concerned.” Agree-| “I can not tell that,” he said. “We 

With highly developed cost accounting | the taxpayer? ling with Mr. Legge’s statements, Mr. | bought some more this morning, I sup- | 


systems the producer in industrial lines ; 


\ 


knows from day to day just what it is 
costing him to produce the goods and 
price lists are adjusted accordingly. The 
producer of manufactured products has 
at least a measurable voice in determin- 
ing the price for which it shall be sold 
—at least he knows from day to day 
whether he is selling it at a profit or a 
loss and to survive he must take prompt 
action to adjust his operation to a basis 
where he can at least keep out of red 
ink. 

All of which the farmer, totally unor- 


ganized has been unable to do, and this | 


brings us to perhaps what is the funda- 
mental difficulty in the agricultural situ- 
ation. 
carried on blindly, hoping that in some 
way conditions would adjust themselves 
to where he would be able to obtain a 
better return for tne effort expended. 
Agricultural production naturally di- 
vides itself into two classifications which 


might be termed the perishable and non-| 


perishable products and, strange to say, 


ine most serious difficulty has occurred | 
on those products which might be classed | 


as nonperishable—cotton, which can be 
stored and carried indefinitely without 
any serious deterioration, and wheat and 
other cerials which can be treated the 


same way at least a considerable period | 
The perishable products, while | 
subject to perhaps even greater fluciua- | 


of time. 


tions, have at least the advantage of 
every season liquidating their own prob- 
lem, and because of the acute distress to 
the producer in periods of serious price 
collapse, some adjustment has usually 
followed. 


Potato Prices Are Said 
To Vary With Crops 

As an illustration of what happens to 
the perishable products let us refer 
briefly to the figures on potatoes, 
tistical records on this rather basic com- 
modity indicate the country normally 
consumes around 400,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes in a 12-month period. A very 
“@zht reduction in the crop below that 
level always results in them being sold 
at a satisfactory price and it doesn’t 


take very much of a reduction below that | 


The farmer’s production has been! 


Sta- | 


Probably every railroad operating out | Milnor said he was watching develop-| pose.” 
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|of New York City today is being taxed, | 


}and taxed heavily, to help pay for the 
, building of concrete highways which, 


| when built, immediately become a com- | 


| petitor of these railroads for both freight 
land passengers. 


Chief Taxpayers Said 
To Make Little Objection 


A peculiar feature of this hue and cry 
is that those who holler the loudest are 
| far from being heavy taxpayers, and in 
justice to the heavy taxpayers of the 
Nation it must be said that they have 
offered little objection to the efforts be- 
ing made to improve the agricultural 
situation. 
aecuse many of these fellows who are 
| making the loudest noise of being tax- 
dodgers, at least so far as State and 
local taxes are concerned, since carrying 


on a business of trading in a commodity | 


|on a percentage basis or speculating in 
it doesn’t requize fixed assets or tangi- 
ble property. It can hardly be said that 
those who make a livelihood without use 
of tangible property are carrying a fair 
load of taxation under the tax laws and 
regulations of today. 

Some of you go on to say what the 
Farm Board is doing to help agriculture 
is “Government in business.” No state- 
ment could be farther from the truth. In 
the operation of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act the Government doesn’t buy or 
sell anything. Each and every coopera- 
| tive organization to which assistance has 
|being given is owned and 
| wholly by the producers themselves—in 
|the language of the law itself, “pro- 
ducer-owned and _ producer-controlled.” 
It is true that we do have to exercise 
some measure of restraint in cases where 
the amount of the loan is excessive as 
compared to the actual capital invested 
by the producers who own it. This is 
not always true. There is a constantly 
increasing number of these cooperatives 
that are just as good credit risks today 
|as any of the industrialists. P 
| 


Private Financing Viewed 
| As Essential to Agriculture 
To return for a moment to the financ- | 


level to result in a relatively high level} ing\of these national marketing agencies, | 


of prices throughout the season. ©n the 


' | it is true that this treatment of the sub- 
other hand a comparatively small per-! ject which some 


people criticize as being | 


One might go further and} 


controlled | 


centage over and above the normal con-| too ambitious, has involved a degree of 
suming line results in a low price for the| financing that, perhaps, some of you 


entire crop and even if they do not have} bankers wouldn’t approve, although as| 


a very large surplus the resulting prices 


are so low that much of the yield is left | 


unharvested, 
While not so rigid in its application, a 
similar variation in return applies on 


staple commodities, as for illustration, | 


cotton, which is perhaps the one agricul- 


tural product that can be carried indefi- | 
quality. | 


nitely without depreciation in 
We find that in 1923 the cotton South 
produced 10,200,000 bales of cotton. The 
return to the grower was around $1,600,- 
000,000, a result so profitable it probably 
had a marked influence in increasing 
production until three years/later we find 
a crop of 18,000,000 bales which sald for 


slightly less than $1,000,000,000 to the | 


producer. In other words, the unfor- 
tunate cotton grower had all the extra 


labor and expense of producing 75 per | 


cent more cotton than in 1923 and he 
paid over $600,000,000 for the privilege 
of doing it. 

Similar illustrations could be given on 
many commodities. One illustration is; 
the present situation in livestock, For! 
the last four or five years meat produe- | 
tion generally has been on a domestic 
consuming basis at price levels substan- 
tially higher than prices prevailing in} 
the rest of the world. You have prob-; 


a noticed that of all the agricultural 


; We are expressly directed by Congress to 
provide funds for handling the confmod- 
ity on a more liberal basis than can be 


obtained from private financial sources, | 


such operations are clearly within the 


ever, this situation is not as serious as 
it might at first appear. In the 
instance, even a revolving fund of half a 
| billion dollars cannot at best go very far 
jin financing the marketing of the volume 


spirit and meaning of the act itself, How- | 


first | 


of agricultural produce which will aver- | 


| age in excess of $12,000,000,000 annually, 
|so the cooperatives must depend upon 


| private financing for by far the larger | 


| part of their operations. 

| Again this financing on the part of the 
Farm Board should not be a permanent 
proposition. Each and every one of these 


a small percentage of the turn-over pro- 
vides a reserve for future working cap- 


‘may be, the borrower nearly always re- 
sents. 

Another angle of the agricultural prob- 
/lem on which you have heard a lot of 
| discussion of late is the subject of cor- 
| poration farming, which some people are 
| putting forward as the ultimate solution 
of the problem. I sincerely hope that 
this will not prove necessary or essen- 
tial in establishing agriculture on a sound 
basis. It tends to destroy one of the bul- 


warks of American national life, that is | 


the home life on the farm where “isms” 
have never found a foothold. So far as 
our study of the subject goes we believe 
that this mass production as typified in 
the corporation farm is not essential. 
Again you have heard a great deal 
about solution of the crop surplus prob- 
lem along the line of some mysterious 
process where excess production could be 
done up in a package and disposed o 


somewhere else, always a little vague | 
as to where that somewhere else might | 


We can not see any hope of solution 
Practically all the im- 


be, ‘ 
along this line. 


yorting countries, like ourselves, have | 


own to pro- 


farm populations of their 
best they 


tect and they are doing the 
can to protect them. 
of the Russian government 


about reprisal of some kind in at least 
three-fourths of the countries that could 
consume their products. Perhaps, this is 
best illustrated in the case of Germany, 
which first raised the tariff on wheat 


few weeks later again raised it to $1.62 a 
bushel. Probably Germany wouldn’t ad- 
mit that this was a direct answer to the 


Russian dumping, but one doesn’t have! , 4454 e N 
\ilization Corporation has been engaged | 
{in the present buying operations, he said: 


to have any of the skyscrapers around 
here fall on him to reach a reasonable 
conclusion as to the cause and effect of 
some of these moves. 

In conclusion, perhaps, the most diffi- 
cult part of the agricultural problem is 


the general belief on the part of the} 


farmer, in which he has been encouraged 
by so many soap-box orators and some 


of those in the legislative bodies that | 
| represent the country, that without any | 
action whatever on his part the Govern- | 


ment could find some way to make him 
prosperous and happy. Anything that 
you people can ao to assist in disabusing 
his mind of this illusion will be most 
helpful. 


Farming Compared 


To Other Industries 


The farmer’s position is not vastly 
different from that of any other indus- 
try. Attention must be paid to quality 
and quantity of what he produces and 
the manner in which it is placed on the 
market if his business is going to work 
to a sound basis, That you are all in- 
terested in this being accomplished is a 
fact too evident to require much discus- 
sion. In these days of closely interre- 
lated business evéry man’s business is 
directly influenced by what is happening | 
to the other fellow than was true in the 
days when some ot us were younger. 
As an illustration, during the discussion 


lef the tariff bill at the last session of 


organizations is set up on a basis where | 


Congress I happened to listen in on a 
discussion of duties on lumber. 


The latest figures available showed 


| the startling fact that consumption of | 


ital which should in time make them in- | 
dependent of any Government aid, Fur- | 


ther, I need not remind you bankers that 
when you have to loan your customer 
in amounts that become close to the dan- 
ger line as to his financial solvency you 
must of necessity exercise a considerable 
degree of supervision as to what the 
borrower is doing with the funds, a su- 
pervision which, however necessary it 


lumber in the United States had dropped | 


from the figure of 55,000,000,000 board 


| feet to 34,000,000,000, all of which most 


of you would attribute to the replace- 
ment of lumber by steel and concrete and 
$0 on. 


that of that decrease of 21,000,000,000 


board feet annually, approximately 11,- | 
000,000,000 of it was represented by re- | 
duced agricultural buying. A little later! 


| least 


The recent action | ‘T° en : Lies 
in heavy |Prices at Winnipeg, Manitoba, and said! 


dumping of wheat abroad has brought! 


from 97 cents a bushel to $1.20 and a/doubt the stabilizing - activities 
: 'helped the situation in the wheat mar- 


The startling fact was developed | 


It was suggested that it has been un- | 


| derstood generally that the holdings were | 
| approximately 


60,000,000 bushels, in- 
cluding December futures, and that “now 
comes along” a statement that the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation has bought at 
10,000,000 bushels more, which} 
would make total holdings 70,000,000. | 

“That,” commented Chairman Legge, | 
“is a very conservative statement, very | 
conservative. It might even be more.” | 

Mr. Legge asserted the stabilizing ac- 
tivities have helped the situation. He! 
said panicky conditions have prevailed | 
and that, while it is impossible to tell 
how far developments might have gone, | 
the buying operations had tended to di- 
minish these conditions. | 

Asked if the Board had found it neces- | 
sary to loan more money, he replied, | 
“yes, we have loaned some more. It has 
been circulated in the grain trade that 


¢ithe Board hasn’t enough funds to op- 


erate, but we have enough until Congress 
can act.” He added that it seemed in- 
evitable that the Board would have to! 
ask for further appropriations from Con- 
gress at this December session. 

Mr. Legge characterized the effect of | 
the present market conditions as disas- | 
trous to banks. He told of the low whert | 


that “today in Canada wheat 1s lz or 1d 
cents a bushel below the price on this; 
side of the Canadian border.” | 

“Cash wheat in the United States,” he | 
said, “is selling at a premium compared | 
to futures.” He added that he had no 
have 


kets on this side of the border. 
Improvement Claimed. | 
Asked again how long the Wheat Stab- 


“We bought some Friday and some Sat- | 
urday; it all goes into the pot along} 
with the rest.” 

Mr. Legge said there is no expectation 
of a corner in the wheat market. Mr. 
Milnor agreed, saying: “There will be 
no corner so far as we are concerned.” | 

Mr. Legge said the country has been 
faced with a panic “worse than the one | 
we’ve had,” and pointed to the stabilizing 
as “having had an important influence” | 
in combating it. Grain operatives have 


[Continued on Page 18,Column 4.] 


{ 
President Now Working 
On Message to Congress | 


President Hoover, it was stated orally 
at the White House Nov. 17, has begun | 
the preparation of his second annual mes- | 
sage to Congress, | 

The President, it was explained, has 
been gathering material since adjourn- 
ment of the last session July 3, 

A rough draft of the message, it was | 
said, is now in course of preparation | 
and will be revised as soon as possible. ; 
The subjects dealt with and the nature, 

recommendations were not revealed. | 

| 
in discussing the general business sit- | 
uation with an official of one of the trunk 
line railroads the statement was made | 
that the heaviest reduction in freight- | 
car loading was in lumber. As I am 
no doubt talking to a lot of stockholders 
in that particular railroad, you won't 
have any trouble figuring out the rela- 
tion of the reduced buying power of the 
farmer to your own pocketbook. 

Many such instances could be cited, | 
but I do not believe it necessary to pre- 
sent arguments to you people to show | 
that you are vitally interested in our 
efforts to improve the purchasing power | 
of farmers. We solicit your earnest co- | 
operation to that end. { 


of 





The complete NEW line of 
International Speed Trucks 
and Heavy-Duty Trucks 
on view at branch and dealer 
showrooms throughout the 
United States. Ask for a 


demonstration of any model 


is 


at your convenience. 


Brink’s experience 
with trucks takes 
in many makes and 
years. The 
result has been com- 
plete standardization 


many 


on Internationals. 


... but not a single Service Station 


ERE is a mammoth transportation 
company that has been enabled to 

hold down its investment in truck-service 
facilities to a minimum because of the out- 
standing service rendered by the company 
from which it buys its trucks—Interna- 


terrupted. 


tional Harvester. 


Brink’s Express Company owns a fleet 
of over 500 Internationals. 
branches in 78 of the largest cities. Their 
trucks serve these and 537 other cities 
and towns. Yet Brink’s do only the emer- 
gency servicing themselves. 


The bulk of this big service job is 
International 
routine greasing to mechanical 
maintenance, the work is done by trained 


handled by 
From 


mechanics in our 161 
branches, 


dollars. 


Most of the work is done at night— 
for Brink’s rigid schedules must not be in- 
Brink’s 
money—all the money in the world, you 
would think, for their annual volume in 
actual worth is nearly fifty billions of 


Express transports 


Brink’s Internationals have bodies of 


two thicknesses of steel and windshields 
of bullet-proof glass. In every mechanical 
detail these trucks are built to provide 
the surest kind of transportation. They 
are so serviced that they go on providing 
it, for International Harvester has service 
wherever Brink’s have trucks. 


They have 


It is this unique “after-sale” service 
that has helped to give International 
trucks their fame. Every user swears by 
it and so will you when you put your 
first International to work—and your 
five-hundredth! od 


Harvester. 


Company-owned 


International Harvester Company 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS 
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1 facts on Health 
Of Children Will 
~ Be Given Public 


Information Gathered by 
_ White House Conference 
To Fill 20 Volumes, Di- \ 
rector Barnard Says 


ee 


Planning an 


PUBLIC 


Report of the Committee on 


* 





The White House Conference on Child | 
Health and Protection, when it convenes | 7 
in Washington, D. C., Nov. 19, will be 
a clearing house to return ultimately to 
the people of the Nation findings and 
recommendations discussed after 15 
months’ study, the Director, Dr. H. E. 


/tures in the country on public works. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1930 


d Control of 


WORKS 


Recent Economic Changes of 


The President’s Conference on Unemployment 


By Leo Wolman 
of the 


National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (who made the survey on which 
the report was based). 


ARTICLE X 
Road Building 


HE cost of constructing and maintaining roads, streets and bridges in | 
the United States now amounts to about 40 per cent of the total expendi- 
Highway building of the modern | net gain to the island showed a marked 
type, an outgrowth of the radical revolution in transportation arising out | decrease because of prevailing low prices | 
|of the perfection of the automobile, has thus come to be one of the major 
' forms of public permanent improvements. In 1904 the total State and local | 
|road and bridge disbursements amounted only to $59,500,000; by 1914 the| 


di -sacaciminlia 


[Hawaiian Sugar 


‘Low Prices Also Affected 
Pineapple Industry; Tour- 
ist Trade Found to Have 
Gained During 1929 





the Territory of Hawaii in the production 
| of sugar and pineapples in 1929, but the 


|on these commodities, the Department of 
the Interior announced Noy. 17, 


The tourist trade, Hawaii’s third in- 


| 
| 


A new high record was reached by | 


Barnard, declared in a statement Nov. 17. 

Facts underlying the preliminary sum- 
mary, which the Director said itself is 
600 pages in length, will constitute a 
library of 20 volumes when published. 

This summary volume, it is explained, 
will serve as a handbook to guide the 
conference, and itself, limited in number 
and exclusive in distribution, does not 
represent in every instance completed 
investigations. 

Dr. Barnard’s Statement 

The statement follows in full text: 

The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, called into being 
by President Herbert Hoover, 
mally make available for t 
American public information pooied by 
1,200 discriminating minds during 15 
months of research and study on prob- 
lems affecting infancy, childhood, and 
adolescence in the United States, during 
its four-day convention in Washington, 
D. C., beginning Nov. 19. ; 

This conference in a true sense will be 
a clearing house for the ultimate return 
to the people of knowledge imperative in 
guiding more adequately the future des- 
tiny of millions of children marching into 
maturity and responsible citizenship. Vol- 
untary in character, it is cxtra-govern- 
mental, and thus pop 
serious purposes of 
ideal that democracy 


equal opportunity for all, each accord- | 


ing to his capacity. ; 

To achieve this realization, the Ameri- 
can people for 154 years since the writ- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence 


“ ~ | ceipts. 
mei ote lof total funds of $1,035,000,000 available 


sum had risen to over $240,000,000; 


(United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads). 


Actual expenditures for the constru 


roads, not including various overheads and the cost of equipment and mate- | 
rials, rose in the period 1923-1928 from $784,000,000 in 1923 to more than ' to 


$1,237,000,000 in 1928. The annual 

rapidly approaching $500,000,000. 
The procedure involved in road bu 

employed by Federal, State and local 





scribed. The variety of the sources of income available for State and local 
highway and bridge construction is shown in tables A and B at the bottom 


of this page. The greater part of the 


jj out of current revenues, of which the largest shares 
vehicle fees and from gasoline tax re-#— 


In 1928 nearly $500,000,000, out 


'for State highway and bridge construc- 


tion and maintenance, came from motor 


1 vehicle fees and gasoline tax receipts. 


Gasoline tax receipts for State roads 
were a negligible factor in 1923, yield- 
ing then less than $16,000,000; but by 
1926 returns from this source had 
mounted to over $134,000,000. In the 
building of local highways and bridges 
local road tax levies are the largest sin- 


| gle source of income, amounting to more 


have narrowed the gap between the few) 
who are leaders in the Nation and the} 


vest numbers who constitute the masses 
of the Nation—thus demonstrating in a 
practical way what could never seem pos- 


sible to so brilliant a political genius as| 


Aristotle, the immortal Greek scholar, 
whcese searching analysis of thes inca- 
pacity of the masses doomed them for 
more than a millenium and a half to 
Political subservience and its sequel: Ig- 
norance, poverty, disease. 
Opporiuniiy for All 
American Republic, 


The in 


than 40 per cent of the total funds avail- 
able in 1928. The Federal grants have 
amounted to $75,000,000 a year; but Con- 


ularly expresses the |gress, in April, 1930, passed a bill rais- 
all who cherish the|ing the Federal annual appropriation to 
is a guarantee of | $125,000,000 in 1931, 1932 


and 1933. 
The Federal aided system on June 30, 


Many Interesting Specimens Added | 


To Collections in National Museum 


Much of Material on Display C 


Institution’s Annual Report Says 


More than half a million specimens 
were added to the collections of the Na- 
tional Museum during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929, and the largest 
number of these came to the Department 


conse- | of Biology, Dr. Charles G. Abbot, Sec- 


quence, has ceased theorizing upon in-|retary of the Smithsonian Institution, | 
capacities of the masses, but on the con-| stated in the 1929 annual report of the 


trary has set about to discover capacity. institution 
properly applied,! National Museum follows in full text: 


Scientific knowledge, 


has become the tool whereby the widest | 


possible opportunity is being discovered| Smithsonian Institution the most impor- 


for the most effective use every citizen 
may make of his potential capacities in 
spite of individual differences. For ex- 


ample, there are achievements of highest; parts of our country and the world. 
excellence the handicapped can do and we | the other, it is the repository 
are discovering how they may be at- | mous number of specimens | of fauna, | vision of mammals rece 
‘flora, geology, minerology, history, eth-j skeleton of an adult sperm whale, the} 0f 10,807,037 tons, 


tained. 


Mr. Abbot’s report on the 
Of the governmental. branches of the 


tant is the National Museum. On the, 
one hand, its exhibitions: entertain and | 
instruct visitors, young and old, from all 
On} 
of an enor- 


This principle of discovering capacity nology and archeology, representing not 
p p g I : f £) } g 


ou: democracy is now applying parallel 
with its indefatigable zeal to eliminate 
handicaps by putting an end to their 
sources. 


The purpose of the White House Con- | 


ference on Child Health merely exempli- 
fies but another aspect of this growing 
practice. Confined to a study of children 
of the Nation and the varied forces in- 
fluencing them, it has amassed its inves- 
tigations for general discussion at the 
forthcoming convention. 

For the convenience of its large mem- 
bership, the conference has published a 


only the United States but other regions, 
including the great oceans. | 

These collections in many instances 
can no longer be duplicated, owing to the 
changed conditions now existing. They 
form a rich basis for research, valuable | 
both for utilities and for pure science. | 
The duty also devolves on us of contin- 
uing explorations and collecting, espe-| 
cially where the conditions tend toward | 
the early loss of opportunities now avail- 
able. Only in this way can the interests 
of the future be protected. 

The collections have 


been increased 


600-page volume containing preliminary | during the year by the addition of- 545,- 


committee reports. 


Prepared under the/1$1 specimens, by far the greatest part 


direction of the 17 committee chairmen|of these coming to the department of 


dealing with 17 different phases of child 


welfare, these summaries are precisely | 2,258 specimens and 
are} in exchange to other organizations and 
preliminary in form, compressed in con- | individuals. 


what their name indicates. They 
tent, and in many 
incomplete investigations. 
appear in printed book form, 
be assumed by the 
quainted with their preliminary charac- 
ter that they are in every detail final. 


instances represent 
Because they 


Voluminous Investigations 


The voluminous investigations 
pelled a condensation of this 
serve as a guide and handbook for mem- 
bers of the conference during the con- 
vention. In number, these velumes are 
limited; in distribution, they are exclu- 
sive. Behind them lies the vast results 
of intensive research which when pub- 
lished will make a library on child wel- 
fare constituting about 20 works of equal 
size. 

The very nature of the preliminary re- 
ports preclude individual differences of 
opinion among members, if any exist, and 
rather than confuse with controversial 
questions, the material aims to be broac 
in scope and in some instances it may 
appear general in discussion. But con- 
crete facts lie behind the reports. 

The conference represents, when it as- 
sembles in a few days, the crystalliza- 
tion of versatile research activities. 
Gathered in assembly, the members wil! 
concentrate study and focalize inquiry. 
They will have opportuity to appraise 
as a whole the coordinated and uncoor- 
dinated influences outlined before them. 
Related and interrelated topics for the 


com- 


kind to | 





first time come before them in clear re- | 


lies. Interdiscussion and general discus- 
sion will afford them opportunity to con- 
sider the relative value of the findings, 
and where inadequate or perhaps open 
to further doubt, the conference thus 
truly marks the beginning of further re- 
search. 
“People’s Conference” 

Very accurately, the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Wilbur, who is chairman 
of the conference, described the con- 
ference as the “people’s cpnference,” 


in the welfare 
awaken the 


of its children 
k American public to 
Significance of its deliberations, the 
conference has seen fit to divulge in 
advance of its formal convention some 
of the findings. A heartening response 
has justified the belief that the people 
have a right to know what to expect of 
the delegates when they return home 
laden with important facts, clearer 
perspectives, and higher ideals. They 
are justified in asking, “What are the 
findings? What is to be done?” Onlv 
then are the people able to make a con- 
crete beginning in conserving the hu- 
man wealth about them as a rising gen- 
eration of children converges upon us 
from all parts of the Nation, 


the 


because the future of the Nation resides 
To} 


numbered 
re sent out 


schools 
23.326 we 


20,06 


biology. Gifts to 


Loans to scientific workers 
totaled 33,723 specimens. 


it must no. Appropriations for 
casual eye unac- Myseum Increased 


In the department of seology a me- 
teoric iron weighing 1,060 pounds, from 
New Mexico, was purchased through the 
Reebling Fund. The mineral collections 
were enriched under the same fund by 
the addition of a large mass of pegmatite | 
from Maine, a nugget of platinum 
weighing 17.274 ounces from South 
America, and a cut gem of benitoite 
weighing 7.67 carats, the largest known 
cut stone of this material. 

Through the Chamberlain 
number of interesting specimens were 
added to the gem collection. Among 
additions to the fossil collections may be 
mentioned remains of dinosaurs of sev- 
eral species brought by Mr. C. W. Gil-| 


Fund a 


*Table A—Income and funds available for State highway and bridge work, 


State 


road tax levy 
Appropriation by State 

State share of moto 

State share of gasoline tax receipts ... 
Receipts from bonds and notes 

Federal Aid Post Road Fund .... 
Transfers from local authorities 
Miscellaneous income 15 
$467 
138 


$606 


Total income + 
Balance from previous year 


Total funds available . 
Source: United States Depar 
*Under supervisior 


of State HighWay D 
Table B—Income and funds available 


Local road tax levy*. 

$35 
Appropriations from general fund ) 
Local share of motor vehicle feces 
Local share of gasoline tax receipts .... 
Receipts from bonds and notes ...... 
Transfers from State for local roads. 
Miscellaneous income 


Total income ... 


Total funds avai 
Source: United 
Teble C— Mileage and cost of Federal 

Miles: Graded and drained, A: sand anc 

concrete, F; portland cement concrete, G; | 

Cost: Amount of Federal aid, M; total ¢ 

A B ; D 

10.0 46.8 

203.0 90.0 

349.9 384.2 


‘ $59 


1919... 
1920... 
1921. 
1922.. 
1923... 
1924., 
1925... 1 
1926 


1627 


100 a> 


bron 


ee 
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2,558.1 3,299.1 
1925... 2,196.5 2,591.1 
1929... 2,290.6 662.8 2,324.5 

Source: United States Department of Ag 


157.4 
126.5 
118.¢ 


; tinued work of 


| assistance of Dr. W. L. Abbott. 


| 200,000 


| permanent 


tment of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads, Tables F-1, 1923-1928 


tes Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads, Tables F-4, 1923-1928. 


6 552.1 


F | dustry, increased slightly in 1929 as com- 
and in 1928 to nearly $1,660,000,000 | sored’ with 1928, the announcement 


: : : | states. The D , 3 
ction and maintenance of bridges and | jows in full mee Loa 


| The production of raw sugar continues 
be the principal industry in the Terri- 
tery of Hawaii. The 1929 crop, amount- 
as jing to 914,637 short tons, established a 
ilding and the methods of financing |New high record. The price reached a 


governments have already been de- | "¢W low level. The value of raw sugar 
exported during 1929 was $61,914,504, a 


decrease of more than $10,000,000 over 
1928, despite the increased production. 


cost of maintenance, alone, is now 


funds for State highways are raised 
come from motor 


Pineapple Industry 
The growing and canning of pineap- 
|ples, Hawaii’s second industry, also set 


1929, ‘ised a g , i = . : 
29, comprised a total of 188,857 miles a new high fecord in 1929, the pack 
amounting to 9,211,376 cases. In this in- 


of main interstate and intercounty high- | 3 

ways. At the close of the fiscal year| dustry, as in sugar roduction, the value 
1929, the actual length of roads im-| WS kept down by low prices. The ap- 
proved with Federal aid was 78,097|Proximate value of pineapples exported 
miles, or 41 per cent of the total mile- | ¥@S $39,880,136, a decrease of about 
age. (Table C below.) | $1,000,000 as compared with 1928. 

Among the many projects of public|,, The _tourist trade, referred to as 
construction whose schedules have been ,#@Waii’s third industry,” brought to 
accelerated during the last months of Hawaii in 1929 about $10,000,000 in new 
1929, road and bridge building is likely|™Oney. There were 22,190 tourists, com- 
to ghee the hargest.lactease Wiel the | Pared to 19,980 in 1928. Many of them 
final records for 1930 become available. oe the Hawaii National Park, as 
Elaborate preliminary estimates made | 2/80 did many Hawaii residents. The 
by the Butene of Public Restle would te-| — = delightful climate of Hawaii 
pear to indicate that total expenditures |; oe Park attracted 109,857 visitors 
on roads and bridges during 1930 will | a = ce of more than 30,000 
exceed the outlays of the preceding year |° Th . en seer 
Me take than anes O66 ee. ; e assessed value of real and per- 

} , |sonal property on June 30, 1930, was 
$417,099,391, as compared to $414,972,- 
(056 in 1929. 

Total bank deposits were $80,174,- 
748.50 of which $33,942,357.47 was in sav- 
ings accounts and $46,232,391.03 was in 
commercial accounts. 


Decreased Exports 


Exports from Hawaii during the calen- 
dar year 1929 dropped to $108,439,108, a 
decrease of over $11,000,000 over 1928, 
due principally to the low prices on sugar 
|and pineapples. Imports increased by 
over $4,000,000, total amounting to $92,- 
414,934. This latter figure is made up| 
of $82,661,424 from United States majn- | 
rs and $9,753,510 from foreign coun- | 
ries. 

Customs receipts for the fiscal year 
amounted to $1,881,262.13, while internal 
revenue receipts for the same period 


an No Longer Be Duplicated, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


more from Montana, and specimens of 
Pleistccene mammals collected by Dr. 
Gidley in Florida. 

In biology there was received the val- 
uable collection of mammals, birds and 
insects bequeathed by the late Col. Wirt | | 
Robinson, and large series of birds and | 
plants obtained in hitherto unrepreesnted 
areas of western China by Dr. Joseph amounted to $5,515,911.69. 
F. Rock, presented by the National| _ The fourteenth census of the United 
Geographic Society. Through the con-| States shows Hawaii’s population on Apr. 
Dr. David C. Graham! 1, 1930, as 368,336, an increase of 112,- 
large collections of biological material | 424, or 44 per cent over 1920. The popu- 
from western China were received, and | lation of Honolulu is 137,582 and Hilo 
Mr. E. C. Leonard collected large series | 19,468. : 
of plants in Haiti through the financial|, The total number of vessels entering 

The di-| Territorial ports, during the’ fiscal year 

ived a complete | Was 1,407, representing a gross tonnage | 

an increase o j 

gift of Mr. Ippei Yokoyama, president|1929 of 93 vessels, representing 664,- 
of the Oriental Whaling Co. Nearly tons. : 
land shells were collected in|, Regular commercial air service bes 
Cuba by Dr. Paul Bartsch, under the|tween the islands was started during the 
Walter Rathbone Bacon Traveling; Yeat- Daily service is maintained be- 
Scholarship. tween Honolulu and the islands of 


s Molokai, Maui raii: ; 
Large Collection for | aul and Hawaii; service to 


|Kauai is three times a week. From 
Anthropology Department October, 1929, to June 30, 1930, the in- 
The department of anthropology re- 


Sor enend planes were flown ‘153,732 
; mules, carry ‘ S i 
ceived a large collection, gathered by Mr. | ports pean te oe 
(38 B. Collins Jr., from islands off the | been greatly improved, and there are 
coast of Alaska, of ivory and bone im-} good landing fields on all the islands 
plements illustrative of Eskimo cuiture| The enrollment in the public schools 
from very early times to the period of| shows a steady increase, There are 
Kussian exploration. A series of objects;now 73,180 pupils and 2.563 teachers 
representing the ethnology of the Ni-|In the private schools there are 11,835 
gerian and Gold Coast in Africa wasepre-| Pupils and 581 teachers. At the Uni- 
sented by Mr. C. C, Roberts and another | versity of Hawaii there are 81 graduate 
from the region of the Belgian Kongo | students, 884 regular under-graduates 
was given by the Rev. Ellen I. Burk. hee 356 part-time students. 
The arts and industries department! The birth rate, per 1,000 population 
received many valuable additions, in-| W4S 29.63 and the death rate 10.84. The 
cluding three early types of Winton infant mortality rate dropped from 
automobiles, one of the engines of the| 191.76 in 1929 to 87.46 in 1930. 
| 
' 


Territory have 


Army airplane “Question Mark” which). The new Territorial Hospital for the 
remained in the air nearly seven days,|Imsane, located at Kaneohe, 12 miles 
and an exhibit illustrating the entire|from Honolulu, was completed during 
process of shoemaking by machinery. the year at a cost of nearly $1,000,000. 
The most important accession in the die} rae 
vision of history was a silk dress worn) p,:,3: 
ie Metta Wadlestan saeaieed ac Building, constructed nearly 50 years ago 
lean Soe an Maa <r unsuited to present require- 

ences. 
| The appropriations for the mainte- 
nance of the Museum totaled $748,024 
an increase of $97,064 over the preced. 
The acute housing needs of the Mu-'™& year. A large part of this increase 
seum include additional wings on the| 4S Provided for much-needed adjust- 
National History Building to relieve the; M™¢Mt of salaries of the Museum staff, 
present overcrowded condition and a | including & revision of the schedules of 
more adequate and modern building to | the various grades and a one-rate in- 
replace the old Arts and _ Industries} 


Whitridge. 

The usual large number of field ex- 
peditions were taken part in by the 
Museum. 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.] 
Seana RRR RAPA nea papmspempaadamte 
19223-1928: 

192: 1924 25 

‘ $18,282,878 

20,084,324 7 

174,8 5, f 3 | 163 224,551,631 
47,8 134,303,154 

191,6E 103,846,301 
91,400,832 92,180,406 79,163,201 
87.998.486 71,757,028 69,973,570 
3,349,610 15,051,966 13 53 


1927 
$18,769,561 
30,794,645 
259,854,786 
169,818,473 
90,979,230 
80,459,671 
76,639,189 
12,469,703 


1928 
$11,955,782 
42,468,386 
259,134,820 
234,163,826 
121,483,599 
80,798,365 
86,709,904 
12,611,916 
$849,326,598 
186,159,876 


498 
,498, 3,223,531 
$664,424,571 

15,656,721 


,540,849 ean 
,834,354 


$555,397,045 


158826702 $673,208,430 
56,526,702 


$739,785,258 
4 133,479,178 182,714,171 


- 
,39 75,203 


$712,223,747 $780,081,292 $806.687.6 son. sno 40 eee 
i 747 30,081,29 $806,.687,608 $922,499,429 $1,035,486,474 


epartments. 
for local highway and 
1923 1924 


bridge work, 1923-1928: 
1925 1926 
$357,263,356 


1927 
$405,219,774 


1928 


4,227,471 $416,812,566 


$376,787,861 
72,692,737 
40,239,856 
46,860,508 
181,080,953 
37,984,351 
56,535,744 


85,783,406 81,948,993 
8 50,433,055 
53,778,852 
150,222,357 
30,997,475 
51,133,653 


144,413,116 
30,433,841 
23,966,034 


»975,423 
ott ss 29,964,569 
24,214,559 56,242,683 
$840,613,923 
178,107,618 


$835,326,951 
172,897,145 


$1,008,224,096 


$683 ,017,642 
97,895,087 


$602,366,942 
43,917,320 


4,056,592 


$646,284 ,262 $780,912,729 $933,701,905 $1,018 721 541 


£,(e 
, 


aid roads, 1919-1929: 
1 clay, B; gravel, C; water-bound macadam, 
rick, H; bridges, K; total miles, L. 
ost, N: 
E 
1.2 
11.0 
148.9 
294.5 
468.1 
601.0 
624.8 
790.0 
488.3 
645.3 


D; bituminous macadam, E; bituminous 


N 

$2,124,873 
7,405,001 
42,149,181 
188,505,292 
166,149,032 
140,227,611 
186,003,066 
219,434,547 
182,770,090 


M 

$768,472 

3,159,791 
18,462,090 
79,654,073 
71,360,084 
63,053,169 
85,605,264 
97,619,261 
81,330,358 
88,056,984 
82,736,879 


198.6 
164.5 
212.0 3,134.5 


; 9,390.0 
riculture, Bureau of Public Roads. 
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Pus.isHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Topical Survey of Federal “Government 


Cr op Declined in_ Many Government Publica tions 
Value Last Year 


Collected by Document Division 


Material Acquired From Foreign Countries as Well as 
National, State and Municipal Bodies 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In thia series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between Divisions 
their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


and Bureaus irrespective of 


By Henry Furst 


Chief, Division of Documents, Library of Congress 


HE Division of Documents is the 

latest organized division in the 

Library service. Its formal or- 
ganization dates from July 1, 1900, 
but as it was without a chief until 
Oct. 1, and as some time was required 
for organization, it can hardly be said 
to have acquired a distinct individ- 
uality before Jan. 1, 1901. 

This division of the Library must 
not be confounded with the Bureau 
of Documents, which, under the “Su- 
perintendent of Documents,” is a di- 
vision of the Government Printing 
Office and has charge of the distribu- 
tion and sale of certain publications 
of the United States Government. The 
function of the Division of Documents 
in the Library is to acquire, arrange, 
and make available for use, the pub- 
lications of Governments, national, 
local, and municipal, and of quasi 
public bodies, such as commercial or- 
ganizations and the like. 

Before its establishment the work 
which is here outlined was_ carried 
out in part by the Reading Room, in 
part by the Catalogue Division, and 
in part by the Periodical Division. 
None of them, however, were able to 
give the special care which was re- 
quired to insure the completeness of 
the collection. It is only by system- 
atic and continued solicitation that 
this class of publications can be ob- 
tained, and to this none of the di- 
visions named could devote the requi- 
site time and attention. The collec- 
tion of documents had been neglected, 
and the serious omissions in the col- 
lection seemed to make it imperative 
that the care and custody of this 
literature be assigned to a_ special 
division. 4 


*x * 


‘THE division furnishes information 

for response to inquiries (in per- 
son or by mail) involving the ma- 
terial over which it has custody, or 
as to which it has special knowledge. 
Such inquiries are numerous and re- 
late to the methods of publication and 
distribution of public documents, as 
well as to questions about their con- 
tents. They are often requests for in- 
formation as to what legislation has 
been proposed or enacted on a given 
subject; and often requests for par- 
ticular legislative bills or statutes. In 
the latter case, as in requests for 
Federal documents, they have to be 
referred to the Superintendent of 
Documents or other appropriate au- 
thority. ‘ 

The Library of Congress is not in 
its Division of Documents or other- 
wise a bureau for the distribution of 
documents, except as to its own pub- 
lications and the sets of Federal docu- 
ments placed at its disposal for inter- 
national exchange. 

The office- of Division of Documents 
is on the east side of the second floor. 
It is hoped that at no distant date pro- 
vision may be made for direct access 
to the Division for those who desire 
to consult the material under its 
charge. At present those having es- 

ecial business with the Division are 
introduced to it on application at the 
Reading Room desk. 

The material for which the Division 
is in a measure responsible falls into 
two classes, the documents  dis- 
tinctly under its care, and the eco- 
nomic, political, anc sociological 
works, as to which it has_ special 
knowledge. The latter class of mate- 
rial is obtained by copyright, pur- 
chase, gift, or exchange, while the 
documents are obtained almost exclu- 
sively by gift or exchange. 

* * x 


UNITED STATES Documents.—The 
United States documents pub- 
lished by Congress have-. been re- 
ceived by the Library of Congress un- 
der the several laws governing the 
public printing. Other documents is- 
sued by the United States Govern- 
ment have been received through the 
gift of the Departments and _ other 
offices from which they have ema- 
nated. A resolution of Mar. 3, 1901, 
provides that hereafter two copies of 
all documents, whether issued by Con- 
gress or by the several Executive De- 
partments and offices, shall be sent as 
soon as issued to the Library of Con- 
gress. ; 
Particular efforts are made to insure 
the immediate receipt of the Congres- 
sional issues. As soon as_ received, 
one set is arranged in numerical or- 
der to answer calls for publications 
by number only. Larger reports and 
documents not to be issued  subse- 
quently in bound form are sent at 
once to the bindery on special orders, 
and are frequently ready for use a 
few days after they leave the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 
* % * 
GTATE documents.—State documents 
have been received entirely as gifts. 
The printing law of Jan. 12, 1895, pro- 
vides for the distribution by the 
United States of all its publications 
to the several State libraries, but does 
not require any return on their part. 
Most of the more progessive States, 
however, are glad to send copies of 
the State publications to the Library 
of Congress, and it is thus through a 
species of indirect exchange that the 
Library of Congress acquires this 


material. 


* * * 


HE “Monthly List of State Publica- 
' tions” which the Division of Docu- 
ments began to issue in January, 1910, 


has been continued to date. The fol- 
lowing table giving the statistics of 
documents received from the State 
governments shows that the issue of 
this publication has been a most effi- 
cient method of procuring this class 
of material for our collections: 
1901-02 .... 2162 1910-11 ..... 7,767 
1902-03 .. 1,589 1921-22 .....11,290 
1903-04 1922-23 .....11,464 
1904-05 1923-24 .....11,856 
1905-06 1924-25 .....12,382 
1906-07 1925-26 12,963 
1907-08 1926-27 13,772 
1908-09... 1927-28 .....14,539 
1909-10 .... 6,386 1928-29 .....14,704 
The increase is even more signifi- 
cant than these figures show, because 
prior to 1910, when the “Monthly List 
of State Publications’? began, a large 
part of the accessions in this field 
consisted of back volumes procured to 
complete the sets, whereas during the 
next years the receipts were almost 
entirely confined, to current issues. 
The Library is now receiving a very 
considerable number of special State 
publications whose existence under 
the previous arrangement would prob- 
ably have been unknown to us for 
some time. In addition to the benefit 
of our own collections, we note an in- 
creased appreciation of the value of 
this publication to the libraries 
throughout the country that are in- 
terested in State documents. 


Municipal documents. — Municipal 
documents have been presented to 
the Library of Congress to a cer- 
tain extent, and the collections 
have been *omewhat increased by 
the transfer to the Library of Con- 
gress of such material from other 
official libraries. But, tested by the 
importance of the material, they are 
still very imperfect. On the other 
hand, they are not easily obtained. 


The project is being entertained of 
including these publications, begin- 
ning with the new year, in the 
Monthly Check-List, if they can be re- 
ceived in sufficient quantities to jus- 
tify their inclusion. While it will not 
be practicable at once to include the 
city documents of all of the cities of 
the United States, it is proposed for 
the present to embrace those of cities 
having 100,000 inhabitants or more, 
and it is probable that a like rule will 
be applied to foreign cities. 

* x 


FOREIGN documents.—Foreign docu- 

ments have been acquired by the Li- 
brary of Congress under the system 
of international exchange which dates 
from 1867. By resolution of Mar. 2 of 
that year, which has been increased in 
subsequent ‘legislation upon pubile 
printing, 125 copies of the documents 
published by the United States Gov- 
ernment are set aside for exchange 
with foreign nations. The Library of 
Congress utilizes the system of for- 
eign exchanges operated by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, to the support of 
which Congress makes an annual ap- 
propriation. Relations have been es- 
tablished with 62 foreign States and 
nations. From these a large number 
of publications have been received in 
return, ; 

Particular effort is being made to 
secure, immediately upon their issue, 
“blue books,” parliamentary reports, 
official gazettes and other documents 
dealing with questions ef current in- 
terest. In the past these came only 
through the slow medium of interna- 
tional exchange. 

Direct communications have been en- 
tered into with several foreign gov- 
ernments by the Librarian of Con- 
gress and by the chief of the Bureau 
of International Exchanges of the 
Smithsonian Institution for the pur- 
pose of securing books lacking in the 
collections of the Library of Congress, 
and through these efforts very con- 
siderable additions have been made to 


the collections. 
"THROUGH the United States Am- 
bassador in Madrid the libraries of 
the Senate and House of Deputies of 
Spain have furnished to the Library 
of Congress a practically complete 
set of the journals of those bodies 
since 1810, The collection of mate- 
rial acquired from the palace of the 
Governor General of Porto Rico con- 
tains a valuable collection of printed 
documents relating to the Spanish ad- 
ministration there and in the islands 
of the West Indies generally. 


Through the courtesy of the State 
Department and the Commissioners of 
the Exhibition, the Division has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining all the publications 
issued in connection with the Ibero- 
American Exhibition of Seville of 
1928-29, By direct correspondence the 
sets of Norwegian statistics, publica- 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Hamburg, and the “Annales des 
Travaux Publics’ of Belgium, have 
been completed. Through transfer 
from the library of the Department of 
State, the official collections of his- 
torical documents published by the 
Brit§sh Record Commissions have been 
largely supplemented. 

These acquisitions, noted in detail, 
indicate the scope of the division as 
respects foreign material and some of 
the channels through which the col- 
lections of the Library may be in- 
creased. The resolution of Mar. 3, 
1925, affords a means of extending 
the exchanges of the Library to other 
foreign nations which has considerably 
enriched the national collections. 


* 


* a * 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov. 19, Dr, Furst will continue his discus- 
sion of the functions and publications of the Division of Documents. 
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Volume of Encyclopedia 
Of Standards Is Issued 


The * ureau of Standards has just re- 
leased the second volume of an encyclo- 
pedia series entitled “Standards and 
Specifications for Nonmetallic Minerals 
and Their Products.” The first volume 


205,043,784 | Of the series was “Standards an Spec- 
195,298,168 | ifications in the Wood Using Industries.” 


Department of Commerce.) 


4 


{Gain Shown in Population 


Of City of London, Ontario 


The population of London, Ontario, 
Canada, within the municipal boundaries, 


| showed a gain of 1.568 for the year, the 


The present series deals with . j 


Unirrep States DAILY 


Driest October ‘+ 
In History Cuts 
Supply of Water 


Secretary of Relief Agency 
Says Feed and Livestock 
Are Being Shipped While 
Low Rates Last 


More than 652,000 carloads of feed 


and livestock have been shipped under - 


drought emergency reduced railroad 
rates for the farmers in 1,016 counties 
in the dry area since the drought emer- 
gency began, the Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Drought Relief Conimittee, Dr. C. 
W. Warburton, announced Nov. 17. Fed- 
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| built,” he continued. 


‘eral forest highway expenditures this 
| year will run $5,000,000 more than was 
| available last year. That means, he said, 
increased work in 29 States and two terri- 
tories. About 60.000 families in six 
drought States, unable to buy seed, re- 
ceived it through the Red Cross, he added. 

Dr. Warburton said November so far 
has shown no imporvement over October 
in respect to lack of water supply and 
October was the driest month in the 
driest season in the country’s history. 
His summary follows in full text: 

Last week found farmers, county 
agents, and drought relief workers busy 
making arrangements for shipments of 
feed and livestock before the reduced 
railroad rates are cancelled on Nov. 30, 
Dr. C. W. Warburton, secretary of the 
Federal Drought Relief Committee, said 
today in a summary of the drought sit- 
uation. Already more than 52,000 car- 
loads of feed and livestock have bee 
shipped for farmers in the 1,016 counted 
designated by Secretary Hyde as eligi 
ble for the reduced rates, he said. 

Hay Shipped to Virginia 

Recent reports-from Virginia state 
that 10,000 carloads of hay and other 
feed have been shipped into the State 
to. supplement the exceedingly poor 
crops made this year. Farmers in Vir- 
ginia estimate that they have saved be- 
tween $750,000 and $1,000,000 on feed 
shipments, Dr. Warburton said. Some 
farmers who did not want to buy in car- 
load lots pooled their orders with the 
help of the county agents and bought 
through local dealers or cooperatives. 

Many farmers who live near the na- 
tional forests will find opportunity for 
employment in construction of new forest 
highways, Dr. Warburton said. Nine and 
one-half million dollars has been alloted 
to this fund, and the forest service has 


announced that-highway construction will & 


be pushed as rapidly as possible. The 
money to be spent on forest highways 
this year is $5,000,000 more than was 
available last year and will mean a big 
increase im construction work, he said. 
The fund is available in 29 States and 
two territories, and is more than twice 
the amount spent for similar work last 
year. 
Farmers Turn to Woodlots 

Many farmers are turning to their 
home woodlots as a source of cash in- 
come for the Winter, according to re- 
ports to the Federal committee. In the 
far north the annual Christmas tree har- 
vest has begun, and ‘farmers in other 
sections of the East are expecting to add 
to their cash incomes in this way as 
the holiday season approaches. 

Reports from several southern States 
tell of farmers selling logs, poles, posts, 
and firewood to supplement their incomes 
this Fall. The State forester in Mary- 
land has_ offered his services free to 
farmers in the State. This service in- 
cludes an estimate of the amount of mar- 
ketable timber in woodlands, suggestions 
for removing the timber without damage 
to the remainder of the tract, and all 
available market information. 

Final figures for the Red Cross seed 
distribution program in six of the 
drought States show that about 60,000 
families have received seed. All of these 
people were unable to buy seed for them- 
selves. The best estimates indicate that 
nearly 200,000 acres of land were planted 
with this seed. The Red Cross gave seed 
to several thousand families in 245 coun- 
ties of Kentucky, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, Mississippi and Oklahoma. 


Clothing Needed 

Reports from Mississippi estimate 
that food, clothing and medical care will 
be needed in 59 counties in the State, 
and that there are now 22,370 rural chil- 
dren out of school because of lack of 
clothing and school supplies. In Arkan- 
sas, estimates place the number at 21,- 
000 farm boys and girls out of school 
for the same reason. Kentucky esti- 
mates that before the Winter is over 
food, clothing, and fuel will have to be 
supplied to needy farm families in more 
than 100 counties. 

One of the biggest problems facing 
the drought areas in the Ohio Valley 
and the Middle Atlantic States is the 
lack of a water supply, Dr. Warburton 
said. October was the driest month in 
the driest season in the climatological 
history of the country and November 
has shown no improvement. The State 
Health Department of Ohio reports 
seven Ohio cities face complete exhaus- 
tion of their water supply unless heavy 
end prolonged rains fall in the near 


future. 
e 


Is Advice of Governor 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Nov. 17. 

Build now while the cost of building 
material is low and the highest quality 
of workmenship is available, Governor 
Louis L. Emmerson urged in an address 
at the convention of the Southern Illi-s 
nois Building Material Dealers Associae 
tion at Mt. Vernon. 

He pointed to the experience of the 
State during the present biennium as 
sound argument for his plea. Illinois is 
just completing the biggest two-year 
building program in its history, he said 
and has obtained a higher quality of 
work at a lower cost than in a ‘period 
o. many years, 

“There is no room for doubt,” Gov- 
ernor Emmerson said. ‘‘Any prospective 
builder will make real savings by carry- 
ing out meeded improvements at this time, 

“The cities of Illinois are not over- 
“Our 1930 census 
showed a decided trend of population to- 
ward the more populous centers, and 
there is no reason to expect that the 
trend will shift greatly during the com- 
ing 10 years. The American people have 
become accustomed to the better things 
in life. That applies to our homes and 
offices just as it applies to our amuse- 
ment and recreation. They will be sat- 
isfied with nothing less, and the first firm 


total population being 71,310, according/ wave of returning prosperity will un- 


to reports made in conjunction with the 
1930 assessment figures. (Department 
of Commerce.) 





doubtedly find a boom in the building in- 
dustry. “Those who will build now will 
reap the benefit.” 4 


a 
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arly Work on Inland Waterways 


Advocated by Senator Shipstead 


|ment' in its report, “Recent Economic | dustry in proportion to the value of the 
Changes,” shows that after paying divi-| services rendered. 


Causes Cited as Contributing to Present ‘Era of 


Change’ Include Unfair Distribution of In- 
come and Saturation of World Markets 


Present economic trends and prob- 
lems of unemployment were dis- 
cussed by Senator Shipstead (F.-L.), 
of Minnesota, in an address Nov. 15 
over a nation-wide hook-up of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System dur- 
ing the National Radio Forum. | 
Among other suggestions, Senator | 
Shipstead urged immediate work on | 
the program for developing the in- 
land waterways of the Nation. 

The full text of the Minnesota Sen- 
ator’s address, which was begun in 
the issue of Nov. 17, continues as 
follows: wt 
Many causes have contributed to this 

feverish era of change—overproduction, 
destruction of buying power through an 
unfair distribution of income, the expor- 
tation of capital to build industry in for- 
eign countries, saturation of world mar- 
kets and the urge to stimulate business 
in order to carry great structures of loan 
and bond issues through inflation of capi- 
tal and credit structures. 

These conditions are recognized every- 
where. The remedy cannot be left to 
time alone. The question is what can 
we do now to relieve the hazard and 
suffering of the emergency and to re- 
lieve anxiety and uncertainty for the 
future. 

I believe included in this category are: 

First. The Wagner bills for the re-| 
lief of unemployment. 

Second. Public works, including in-| 
land waterways and a public building 
program. 

Third. Conservation 
natural resources. 

Fourth. Restriction of the jurisdic- 
tion of courts of equity in certain cases. 

Fifth. Prevention of the inflation and 
deflation of credit. 

Sixth. A better balanced distribution 
national income. 

Seventh. The tariff. 

It is generally conceded that a con- 
structive program of legislation for the 
conservation and better control of our 
national resources of water power, oil, 
timber and public lands must be en- 
acted in the near future. A legislative 
remedy must also be found to protect 
the constitutional rights of citizens from 
abrogation through the misuse of the! 
injunction power by courts of equity. 
But I will discuss in detail only a few 
measures intended to relieve us in the 
present emergency. | 

A Federal building program has al-, 
ready been inaugurated with a general 
authorization of $520,000,000, and ap- 
propriations will unduobtedly be enlarged | 
to complete the program and aid in the 
relief of unemployment. However, a pri- 
mary problem to which a large construc- 
tive contribution can be made by Fed- 
eral legislative enactments is the prob- 
blem of involuntary unemployment. The 
routes toward that contribution are three 
in number. They have all been dili- 
gently explored and expressed in pro- 
posed enactments by Senator Wagner, of 
New York. 

Employment Agencies 

The first is that there should be 
throughout the country a genuinely in- 
terconnected system of permanent, em- 
ployment-finding public agencies, munici- 
pal and State and Federal, held togethere 
for comprehensive effort by Federal lead” 
ership and by some considerable appro- 
priations of Federal money. | 

The second is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should furnish to State gov- 
ernments and to local governments a 
compelling example in the accumulation 
of a reservoir of plans and of funds 
for the execution on a large scale of 
public works, such as buildings and} 
waterways and roads and harbor im- 
provements aad the like, in times of! 
unemployment emergency. 

The third is that the Federal Govern-| 
ment should blaze the way toward a 
survey of all the existing and prospec- 
tive possibilities in the direction of the 
establishment, whethér by private effort 
or by public effort or by both, of a sys- 
tem of scientifically calculated insur- 
ance against the miseries caused to our 
working population and the losses caused 
tor our business community by unem- 
ployment crises. 

Till these three objectives have been 
teached the Federal Government cannot 
be regarded as having fulfilled its legis- 
lative duty in the emergency now ex-| 
isting. 


and control of 


of 





Use of Credit Discussed 


I believe that legislation can and 
should be enacted to prevent as far as 
possible the wrongful use of credit. The 
new theory of economics that has been 
expounded in recent years based on the 
theory that the way to become prosper- 
ous is to buy what you do not need and 
may not be able to pay for is a bad 
theory and destructive in practice. It 
promises extravagance and waste and 
undermines character. Buying what we 
need and can pay for is good economics 
and good morals for the Nation as well 
as for the individuals. 

Careful thinkers have long felt that 
@ more careful husbanding of credit is a 
paramount need. Luxuries should be 
bought out of capital account and not 
with borrowed capital. The extension of 
credit for speculation when speculation 
assumes the proportions of pure gam- 
bling is wrongful use of credit and a 
legislative remedy must be found to curb | 
this practice. Such a remedy should aid | 
in preventing periodical cycles of infla- 
tion and deflation of the credit struc- 
tures with resulting disastrous fluctua-| 
tions of prices. | 

I believe that legislation now in force 
is in part responsible for the maladjust- 
ment of the distribution of the national 
income. Readjustment is imperatively 
necessary. 





Overproduction Considered 
The theory has been advanced that| 
business and agriculture are suffering 
from overproduction, This in my opin- 
lon is only true in a limited degree. 
Inflation of credit always stimulates pro- 
duction, The invention and use of new 
machinery has also stimulated production 
but on the other hand, I believe we are 
suffering from underconsumption or a| 
lack of ability to buy the goods pro-| 
duced because of the unequal distribu- 
tion of income. Government statistics 
reveal that fram 1919 to 1926 the total 
value of farm crops dropped over 42 
per cent. I venture to say that there 
has been ho substantial improvement in 
the economic situation of our farmers 
since these reports were published. 
According to the statistical table of | 
the Department of Commerce of Feb- 
ruary, 1927, employment of labor dropped 
18 per cent from 1920 to 1926. The same 
report shows that the monthly total av- 





jerage pay roll of wages declined 30.1 
| per cent during 4ie same six years. The | cause 
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| The drop of 30 per cent in labor’s share 
of the national income was due to the 
\drop of 18 per cent in employment be- 
| cause during the same time the average 
| working employe had an_ increase in 
wages of 8 per cent. On the other hand 
the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 


dends of preferred stock, interest on 
bonded indebtedness and other expenses, 
corporations enjoyed an increase in divi- 
dends on common stock from 164 in 1923, 


1926, an increase of 66 points, or 40 
per cent. 

| This disparity of income couid in the 
end bring only disaster to industry be- 
industry cannot buy its own prod- 





Bureau of Labor Statistics in its monthly | ucts. Industry must look for a market 
report for May, 1927, reported that the} for its products to the 70,000,000 of peo- 
quantity for manufactured goods per |ple working on the farms and in in-| legislation to put into operation the de- 
wage earner employed has increased 34|dustry, but with their income declini 


per cent in the preceding seven years, 


|42 per cent and 30 per cent respective 


The average workman in the mills and | they cannot buy and industry is now suf- 
factories was in 1927 giving his em-|fering from the backwash of the result- 
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with 1913 as a/basis of 100, to 230 in| 


If industry is to have a market for 


its products in its natural field, which 
is the American producers, wise indus- 


trial leaders will see that they must co- | 


operate in enacting legislation to place 


agriculture on a par with industry now | 


in order that agriculture and labor may 
share in the national income with -<in- 


This is necessary if we are to have a 
balanced economic national life. Indus- 
try can also help to abolish, in part, this 
disparity of income by one of two ways 
or both. Either by increasing the ag- 
gregate income to labor through wages, 
a shorter labor week or by reduced prices 
for manufactured goods to the con- 
!sumers. The inequalities of the tariff 
i law should be eliminated and the tariffs 
jon agricultural products not now effec- 
| tive should be made effective by enacting 


|benture plan of farm relief, or some 
|other method by which tariffs on agri- 


cultural products, of which we now ex-j; 


port a surplus, can be made effective. 


imperative need for the land-locked ter- 
ritory of the Mississippi Valley. Devel- 
opment of the inland waterways will 
| give this relief. 

| The railroad rate-making formulas of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
lunder the Esch-Cummins act and the 
devastating effect on the land-locked 
| Midwest of the construction and opera- 
ition of the Panama Canal are in large 
part responsible for the dislocation of 
industry and the prostration of agricul- 
ture in this great inland region. The 
consequent decrease in invested capital 
and in men employed has resulted in a 
corresponding loss in home markets to 
; Midwest agriculture. 

These are not conditions to be reme- 
died by the slow working of time. Their 
correction rests in so far as that is pos- 
sible with the Government that helped 
ito create them. They represent issues 
|which face those of us now active in 
|commercial and public affairs. 


: Waterway Development Under Way 
| Congress has in aid of trade, industry 
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for the Mississippi Valley, the cost of 
jwhich will approximate $265,000,000. 
The amount, however, required to be 
appropriated for the completion of all 


is about $500,000,000. It is of the ut- 
most national importance that all these 
projects be completed in the shortest 
| time possible, not in excess of five years. 


considerations: 

First. The 
trade, industry and agriculture calls for 
relief now through the savings which 


improved waterways. 

Secend. Economy in Government, 
financing. The present, piecemeal meth- 
|od of prosecutirg the work on these proj- 
ects under the handicap of uncertain 
‘annual appropriations will require 20 
|years for their completion. Conserva- 
| tive calculations disclose that piecemeal 
! methods of the past increases the cost 
at least 40 per cent over original esti- 
mates and authorizations—witness the 





I believe relief from high transporta-| and agriculture authorized the develop-, Ohio River, which was estimated to cost 


“EVIDENCE OF 


MODERN ENTERPRISE 


tion charges to and from the sea is an! ment of a system of inland waterways: $63,000,000 and actually cost after 20) 


Says 


MAJ. GEN. 


river and harbor projects now authorized | 


This opinion is based upon the following | 


depressed condition of | 


will be available from transportation on} 
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years of piecemeal work in excess of 
$100,000,000. A five-year program on 


| already authorized river and harbor proj- | 
} ects would, therefore, 


save in first cost 
approximately $330,000,000. 

Third. Savings in interest on capital 
invested and unproductive during the 
average period of construction of some 
20 years under present piecemeal me 
ods will amount to $162,500,000. 

Fourth. We ure facing a serious un- 
j}employment problem. Private capital 
can help b... cannot remedy the present 
|situation. Industry is already overex- 
;panded. The present state of business 
and securities calls for retrenchment, 
The whole river and harbor program, 
which is a reproductive public work, 





should be pressed to completion. Directly 
|or indirectly 500,000 men would thereby 
jbe given employment during the next 
five years. 

Fifth. Industry would, if. a definite 
short term of years was officially estab- 
lished for the completion of our inland 
| waterways, anticipate their completion 
las it did on the Ohio, and construct 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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Patent for Electric Discharge Appa 


Factors in Determining Inventive 
Novelty Over Prior Art Discussed 


Evidence Said to Refute Contention That 


Present Conception Was Simply 
Natural Growth of Art 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENERAL ELEcTRIC COMPANY 


Vv. 

Tur DeForest Rapio COMPANY. — 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
‘ No. 3799, 3800, 3801. 
Appeals from the District Court of the 

istrict of Delaware. 

Howson & Howson and WittiaM G. 
Manarry (RALPH B. EvANS, HUBERT 
Howson, ALBerT G. Davis, and 
CHARLES McCtair, of counsel) for 
General Electric Co.; WARD, GRAY & 
Warp (THomas G. HAIGHT, SAMUEL E. 
Darry Jr., CaRL A. RICHMOND, and 
Witt1am R. BALLARD, of counsel) for 
DeForest Radio Co. 

Before BUFFINGTON, WOOLLEY and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 11, 1930 
BurrincTon, Circuit Judge.—In_ the 
court below the General Electric Com- 
pany charged the DeForest Radio Com- 
pany with the infringement of four pat- 
ents. 


and the other three invalid. 

By appropriate steps its so holding was 
brought before this court for reyiew. 
Without entering into detail, we may say 
that, save as to Patent No. 1558436, the 
reasoning, conclusion and decree of the 
court below commend themselves to us 
and we affirm the same. 

In the case of Patent No. 1558436 we 
feel the court below committed error in: 
holding the patent invalid and dismissing 
the bill. 


Suit Involves Patent 
Paternity of Radio Tube 


As usual in litigation over a patent of 


On final hearing that court held! 
one of the patents valid and infringed | 


vices apparently identical that sometimes 
only one of a considerable number can be 
used. Ordinarily the gas ionization in 
the audion begins to be important some- 
where between 20 and 30 volts.” 

Describing the Fleming valve and its 
limitations, the specification states: 

“Another discharge device. previously 

used to some extent was the Fleming 
valve. This: was a two-electrode tube 
which, so far as I am aware, was always 
used at voltages well below the voltages 
at which positive ionization by collision 
loccurs. It was not evacuated in such a 
manner as to permit it to be used at volt- 
ages materially above these ionization 
voltages without manifesting substantial 
positive ionization effects.” 

Referrng to high voltage, the specifica- 
tion makes this statement: 

“No prior hot cathode devices are 
known to me operating with currents as 
great as above 5 milliamperes with volt- 
ages as high as about 200 volts; indeed, 
no prior discharge devices are known to 
me operating in a practically usable man- 
ner and without substantial positize ioni- 
| zation effects with currents as great as 
about one-tenth of a milliampere with 
voltages as high as about 40 volts.” 


Advantages of Alleged 
Invention Set Forth 


Specifying some of the differences and 
advantages of the alleged invention, the 
specification states: 


“In devices made in accordance with 
my invention gas ionization is either en- 
tirely absent or is negligible and a dis- 
charge takes place which is distinct in its 
characteristics from the described dis- 
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ing “gaseous type tubes,” and the court 
below, after its exhaustive study of the 
art, aptly described the tube, and we 
ores With its estimate, as an agency 
which “because of its stability, reproduci- 
bility and power has made possible radio 
broadcasting, modern radio reception and 
long distance telephony.” 

Seeing then we are here dealing with a 
progressive step which next to the tele- 
graph, the telephone and the wireless, is 
probably one of the most far-reaching 
and beneficient in human progrcss, there 
can be no question of a non-gaseous, va- 
cuum tube’s usefulness. Such being the 
case, is it novel? 


The simple fact is that we see such a 
tube in universal use today; we know in 
the quoted langua of the court below 
of its “stability”; of its “reproducibility” ; 
of its “power.” 

We know that these elements have, as 
stated by the court below, made “possible 
radio broadcasting, modern radio recep- 
tion and long distance telephony.” Indeed, 
the fact that a non-gaseous vacuum tube 
makes possible the present improved 
practice shows that such practice did not 
exist before the Langmuir tube and that 
no other device or devices, all-important 
as they may have been in their spheres, 
did either singly or collectively produce 
the present practice. 

The Patent Office recognized that. In 
the opinion of the Board of Examiners 
they found, in affirming the decision of 
he Examiner of Interferences, that 
‘Langmuir was the first to conceive and 
the first to reduce.” 


Accomplishment Called 


Combination of Prior Act 

| While all the vast mass of knowledge 
| testified to in these records was open to 
everyone to use, the simple fact remains 
| that the non-gaseous tube of modern use 
| did not occur to scientists. 

Every one of the 266 words in Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg speech is found in the diction- 
ary; most of them in the Bible. But it 

| remained—not for Noah Webster or even 

the Prophets of old—but for Abraham 
Lincoln to take these isolated words and 
so use them conjointly as to produce the 
most remarkable combination in litera- 
ture. 

We do not disregard or minimize the 
all-important part of DeForest’s audion 
and Fleming’s valve play in the utiliza- 


ratus 


tribute Langmuir subjected himself in 
thus using their devices are questions not 
before us. 


Moreover the statement in the com-| 


mercial circular of the DeForest Com- 
pany that gas was an element of opera- 
tion, was in accord with the then scien- 
tific belief. In 1911 Gernsback, an ex- 
perienced savant, wrote that in the 
audion “the operating principle is the 
shattering of a column of conducting gas 
by a received electrical impulse.” 

The function of a gaseous tube as a 
conductor was stated by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit 
in 248 Fed. Rep. 565, where Fleming’s 
valve and DeForest’s audion were con- 
sidered, in these words: “The ‘gaseous 
medium’ of the audion is nothing but the 
commercial vacuum of the ordinary elec- 
tric light bulb—air being a gas, and the 
bulb containing some residual air. 


“In other words, defendant uses the 


same ‘vacuous vessel’ that Fleming does.” | 


And in its opinion it stated that it was 
asserted in that case that the audion was 
“an apparatus in which the bulb contains 
a substantial amount of gaseous medium 
essential to the operation of the device.” | 


To the same effect is the testimony of 
Langmuir, of which we find no contradic- 
tion, that 

“In the devices of the old art, in the} 
DeForest audion, the pressure was con- 
tinually changing. It sometimes increased 
and it sometimes decreased. Both things 
went on and there was an evolution of 
gas, water vapor would come off the bulb 
and be decomposed by the filament and it 
would generate gas. Gases would come 
out of the electrodes. Positive ions would 
bombard the walls and the electrodes and 
would drive gas off.” 

It will also be noted this court in its 
| able and exhaustive statement of the art 
in 21 Fed. (2d) 918, said: “We observe 
that at the time of both the DeForest and 
the Armstrong inventions the only audion 
tubes in use were ‘gassy’ or ‘soft.’ ” 


That its action was eccentric, is shown 


Adjud 


Langmuir is practicable, steady, repro- 
ducible at any particular voltage. 

It further appears that the Langmuir 
tube has a great advantage when it comes 
to replacement. When a tube is defec- 
tive, another of the same type can be 
bought and placed in the same socket. 
Not so with the audion. It required fre- 
quent replacement and where replace- 
ments were made it was necessary to re- 
adjust throughout the circuit. In that 
respect the proof is: 

“XQ. 35. What practical effect would 
harmful ionization have upon an audion 
amplifier such, for example, as is used 
in the telephone line? 


“A. The worst immediate effect would 
be as to uniformity of operation, which 
would make continued adjustments neces- 
sary and would interfere with the re- 
placement of one device by another, that 
is to say, when one tube burned out and 
another were put in an amount of ioniza- | 
tion that would interfere with uniformity | 
of operation would make it necessary to 
readjust throughout the circuit to take 
care of the substitute tube.” 


As to the replacement, the proof is that 

“Another consequence of this uniform- 
ity is that replacement of the tubes with- 
out changing the apparatus becomes pos- 
sible. That is particularly important in 
telephone repeaters and in radio devices 
both of the receiving and transmitting 
type. One wants to know that he can re- 
place a burned-out tube with a new tube| 
without having to make substantial 
changes in the apparatus.” 


Usefulness Viewed as 
Decisive Factor by Court 


It will also be noted that the whole 
trend of the art was against the use of 
a vacuum, and even after Langmuir had 
shown its use, it was deemed impractical. 
Thus, in a paper of 1914, Wehnelt and 
Leibreich said that ionization persisted 
in the best vacuum they could get. 


Moreover, it is of great present signifi- 





by DeForest’s statement: 


Replacement Advantages 
Of Langmuir Tube Cited 


“In the first place, anyone who has had 
considerable experience with numerous; 
audion bulbs must admit that the be- 


cance that the then view of DeForest 
himself was against Langmuir’s use of 
the vacuum, he then stating in a paper 
read by him before a scientific body: 

“I believe, however, Dr. Langmuir has, 
by working into these high vacua and the 
high potentials necessitated thereby, pur- 
sued the less promising of the two paths 
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Usefulness of Device Considered 


Final Test of Right to Monopoly 


Actual Contribution in Utility Rather Than in 
Speculation Cited as Decisive 


In Adju 


every reasonable doubt should be re- 
solved against it.” 

And in our view the crux of the case is 
one of fact, namely, whether the use of a 
vacuum in the combination of the claim 
was Langmuir’s novel disclosure. We are 
not concerned with scientific theories and 
speculations as to what might have been 
done or what could possibly have been 
done for, as well said by. the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit in 
298 Fed. Rep. 582, we sit “not as scien- 
tists, but as weighers of evidence.” 

But we are concerned with the fact 
whether the combination of the claim 
which Langmuir disclosed was new. That 
some had bombarded anodes of X-ray 


| tubes to get some of the gas out of them; 


that others had heated bulbs or used 
pumps to lessen the gas, may all be true, 
but none of them had produced the com- 


mercial tube which Langmuir gave to the | 


public, 


And such actual contribution in use 
and not theory and possibility of specula- 
tion is, and of right should be, the de- 
cisive factor in patent reward. 

As was said by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Second Circuit: 

“The keynote of all the decisions is the 
extent of the benefit conferred upon man- 
kind. Where the court has determined 
that this benefit is valuable and extensive 
it will, we think, be difficult to find a well 
considered case where the patent has 
been overthrown on the ground of non- 
patentability.” 


Significance of 
Defendant’s Advertising 
We regard as of high evidential signifi- 


charge taking place in an ionized gas.) tion of them in the Langmuir tube, but in 


havior of different bulbs varies in many 


of research.” The record shows no €X-/| cance the statements made by the defend- 


dication 


the art, but their efforts were in other di- 
| rections. 

We would not detract from the great 
advance made by DeForest and exempli- 
fied by his audion and by Fleming with 
his valve, but great as these steps were— 
| both separately and collectively—and we 
regard them as the foremost in the ad- 
vance of the art in the sphere here in- 
volved—the gaseous tubes still continued 
to be used and the art generally regarded 
gas as incident, if not, indeed, indispen- 
sable to their use. 

Indeed, had the art followed the cau- 
tion of DeForest, heretofore quoted, we 
would have no vacuum tube, a situation 
akin to that referred to by this court in 
the Turbine case, 202 Fed. Rep. 932, 
where we said: 


“Finding, then, as we do, that the dis- 
closures of the Moorehouse patent had no 
helpful bearing or practical effect on the 
impulse turbine art, and supported in that 
conclusion by the fact that its vagueness 
is such that fair-minded witnesses in this 
record greatly differ as to what its dis- 
closures really are, we are not warranted 
in attributing to it any effect in the way 
of vitiating, or even minimizing, th 
work of Curtis.” 

Now as it seems to us, the art, al- 
though it did not exactly know how the 
gas in gaseous tubes acted and just why 
it was able to so conduct, nevertheless, 
continued to use it and regarded it as the 
indispensable means of conducting. 

As against this firmly entrenched 
teaching and practice of the art, Lang- 
muir’s suggestion of eliminating gas as a 
conductor was a radical change and even 
more so was not the substitution of some 
other tangible conductor, but the dis- 
closure of supplanting the tangible gas- 
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The cathode is not heated by the dis-| spite of such high value, neither of them, | Particulars, and to an astonishing degree. | planation, comment or retraction by him 


great commercial value, the vast mass of 
expert speculation, the protracted argu- 
ment covering days and with briefs that 
in the aggregate covered several hundred 
pages, the case, on reargument, narrowed 
to the simple question of the patent pa- 
ternity of what is known commercially as | 
the Langmuir tube. 

The court below held the tube had no 
patent paternity and to that question we! 
now address ourselves. The subject mat- 
ter of the patent and the general features 
of the pertinent art are set forth at} 
length in the comprehensive opinion of i 
the judge below and by reference thereto | 
we avoid the necessity of present restate- 
ment. 

Laying aside for the present technical | 
language and scientific discussion and 
confining ourselves to simple statement, | 
the Langmuir tube is a tube in which for 
example the gaseous conductor incident | 
to a Fleming valve and a DeForest 
audion is dispensed with and a vacuum 
substituted therefor. 

In the patent sued on, No. 1558436, 
granted Oct. 20, 1925, to Irving Lang- 
muir, assignor to the General Electric 
Company for “electrical discharge appa- 
tatus and process of preparing and using | 
the same,” the specification states: 

“The present invention relates to elec- | 
trical vacuum discharge devices, and it 
comprises devices in which the electrical | 
current is carried by negative charges | 
called electrons, emanating from cathode, 


as occurring, for example, in the ordinary | 
Roentgen tube. 

“My present invention comprises im- | 
provements in electron-discharge appa-| 
ratus which make possible a high load 
capacity and operation with the highest 
voltages, but the invention is also appli: | 
cable and useful for moderate loads and | 


moderate voltages.” 


Objections to Use of 
Gaseous Tubes Explained 


Existing objectionable incidents to the| 
use of gassy tubes and the erratic, non- 
determinable action of gas are pointed | 
out as follows: 


my invention from the prior art, I will 


explain briefly the character of a pure|tial difference between the two tubes. | 


electron discharge as distinguished from 
a discharge through ionized gas. In a 
Geissler tube, and in a Roentgen or 
Crookes tube the conduction of current is 


accompanied by and depends upon gas| msist 
i juated vessel, cylindrical, rather than bulb- | 


ionization. Without a certain minimum 
amount of gas a Roentgen X-ray tube 
ceases to operate and as this minimum is 
approached the resistance of the tube 
steadily increases. 

“The passage of an electric current 
across a tube ordinarily involves the 
Movement of negative charges called 
electrons which, under the influence of 
the impressed voltage, pass from the 
eathode to the anode through the vacuous 
space. If these electrons when moving 
above a certain velocity collide with gas 
molecules they tend to ionize the mole- 
cules, splitting them up into electrons 
and larger and more slowly moving ions. 

“Under these circumstances the phe- 
nomena of conduction across the tubes 
are the result of the action and inter- 
action of the electrons and the ions; these 
penomena are in general erratic and non- 
reproducible. 

_“The cathode under these conditions is 
disintegrated, technically it is ‘sputtered,’ 
which causes its rapid destruction. As 
gas ionization continues at higher volt- 
ages a blue glow may appear. The bom- 
bardment of the cathode by positive ions 
also causes heating of the cathode. 

“The ionization of gases at low pres- 
sures by collision with electrons occurs 
at definitely determinable voltages, these 
voltages being known as the ionization 
voltages. These voltages are different for 
different gases. In the case of gases such 
as nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, argon, 

elium and neon, they are of the order of 
magnitude of 15 to 25 volts.” 


Descriptions of De Forest 
Audion and Fleming Valve 


Describing the DeForest audion and 
differentiating it from the alleged inven- 
tion of the patent, the specification says: 

“The phenomena above described as 
being characteristic of devices involving 
gas ionization are taken advantage of in 
an incandescent cathode device with three 
electrodes know as the ‘Audion.’ This 


device has been used as a receiver for! 


Padio-telegraphy and depends in_ its 
meeretion upon the rapid change of the 
discharge current when gas ionization 
ins. 
This point depends upon various acci- 
dental conditions which cause such irreg 
ularities in the operation of various de- 


charge itself. Blue glow, glass fluor- 
escence and, in fact, all readily visible 
indications of a discharge are ordinarily 
absent.” 

Referring to the evacuation of the tube, 
the specification sets forth: 

“For the evacuation of the device the 


|glass walls of the tube are carefully 


heated to as high a temperature as the 
glass will stand without softening and in 
general the most approved methods of 
incandescent lamp exhaust are used. The 


still heated is carried out by means of a 
suitable evacuating means, for example, 
a Gaede molecular pump, which removes 
vapors as well as gases * * *, 

“The evacuation of the device should 
be preferably carriec to a pressure as low 
as a few hundredths of a micron, or even 
lower, but no definite limits can be as- 
signed. * * * 

“It is also true that when the anode 
has been carefully freed from gas, re- 
sidual free gas, even if present in a suffi- 
cient amount to cause some gas ioniza- 
tion when the apparatus is first started, 
does little harm, as it is quickly removed 
by the gas clean-up effect when the de- 
vice is operated.” 


|Defendant’s Product Said to 
|Conform to Description 





Claim 12, which is, 
“An electrical discharge device, com- 


: z trom ¢ | prising a gas-tight-envelope, an electron- 
independently of gaseous ionization such| emitting cathode, an anode deprived of | 


ionizable gas and a discharge controlling 


| conductor, the space in the envelope being | 


evacuated to a pressure not substantially 
in excess of a ‘few hundred thousandths 
of a millimeter of mercury, said device 
being characterized by the fact that when 


operated below saturation and materially | 


above the ionization voltages, the current 
is controlled by space charge substan- 
tially unaffected by positive ionization” 
is typical in character of the alleged in- 
vention. 

Does the defendant use a tube answer- 
ing this general description? We think 
it does and that in giving up the old 


| gaseous tube and using one of the “very | 
“In order to distinguish electron dis-| high vacuum,” a change which it an-| 
charge devices made in accordance with| nounced in its statements to the public, | 


| we have a virtual admission of the essen- 


|The tube of this disclosure is aptly de- 
scribed as “non-gaseous” and “of a very 
|high vacuum” by the defendant when 
putting it on the market, as follows: 
“The tube consists of a highly evac- 


ular, in shape, enclosing the three ele- 
ments, grid, plate and filament in the 
form of the old type T tubular DeForest 
tube with which amateurs are familiar. 
The plate is of nickel, cylindical in shape 
{and surrounds a helical grid also of 
nickel, 

“The filament is a crimped tungsten 
wire passing through the center of the 
grid exactly as it did in the old style 
type DeForest tube. The chief difference 
between this tube and the type T tube of 
similar mechanical construction is in its 
evacuation. The old style type T was an 
ionic or gaseous tube very unstable in 
operation and requiring a variable ‘B’ 
battery. 

“It had the decided disadvantage that 
after continued use the tube would get 
‘hard’ and require more ‘B’ battery until 
it reached such a state as to be inopera- 
tive. The new ‘VT’ tube, like the De- 
Forest standard tubes today, is purely an 
electronic tube exhausted to a very high 
vacuum, so that it is non-gaseous and 
will stand very high plate potentials. 


Question of Usefulness 
Of Patent Analyzed 


“When used as a detector, however, a 
battery of 20 to 40 volts is sufficient to 
give the proper plate current, although 
voltages of 80 to 100 may be used with- 
out detrimental effect upon the tube. The 
‘B’ battery, moreover, is not critical in 
adjustment, and, therefore, a fixed bat- 
tery may be used and is used for all prac- 
tical work, * * * The gaseous type tubes 
are, however, no longer being manufac- 
tured.” 

Turning next to the question on which 
the validity of the patent depends, we in- 
quire first as to its usefulness, for the 
constitutional power to create the monop- 
oly of a patent in that regard conditions 
“to promote the progress of * * * useful 
arts” and the congressional enactment in 
pursuance of the Constitution is that 
“any person who has * * * discovered any 
new and useful,” etc. For in the final 
analysis, use, usefulness, is the acid test, 
the sine qua non of patent grant. 

The unusual degree of usefulness of 
the tube may be assumed. The defendant 
by its use evidences its usefulness and has, 








}we have seen, adopted it and ceased mak- 


The wing potehtial wing current curves 
for different bulbs, or even for the same 
bulb’ at different times, under different 
conditions (filament temperature, etc.) | 
vary widely. 
| “What may appear to be a fixed law 
| for one bulb may not hold for another.” 
On the other hand, the current in 


in isolation or conjoint use, gave the 
world the tube here in question and it re- 
mained for Langmuir to so couple and co- 
‘ordinate the two by means of eliminating 
gas and using vacuum as to produce the 
tube here involved. 

What scientific credit is due to De- 
Forest or Langmuir or to what patent 


Summary of Argued and Submitted Cases 
of the 


evacuation of the tube preferably while} 


Lo 


A summary of the cases under advise- | to assessed values in the district, charging 


ment and awaiting the decision of the| 62.39 per cent of cost of improvement to 
Supreme Court of the United States,|the taxpayer owning 1° per —_ % ay 
with the number, title, procedure by ore i i yee sichall 
j thafave the court loco te ee eee 7 
which the case came be »|with him on the brief) for appellants. W. 
questions involved, counsel, date of argu-| W. Magruder and Benjamin H. Charles 
ment, and a reference to the yearly index | (James A. Cuningham and Magruder, Wal- 
page of The United States Daily in|ker & Magruder with them on the brief) 


eme Court of the United States 


which the arguments were reported, 
follows: 

No. 1. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. Co. v. Holmberg. In error to 
the Nebraska Supreme Court. This litiga- 
tion involves the constitutionality of a Ne- 
braska statute requiring railroads to con- 
struct suitable crossings where the right of 
way runs through a farm, thus cutting the 
farm into two sections. Wymer Dressley 
(Robert D. Neely, Richard L. Kennedy, Wil- 
liam T. Faircy and R. N. Van Doren with 
him on the brief) for plaintiff in error. 
Hugh LaMaster, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of Nebraska, C. A. Sorensen, Attorney 
General of Nebraska, with him on the 
brief), for defendant in error. Reargued 
Oct. 23, 1930. (V U. S. Daily, 2601.) 

No. 2. Beidler et al. v. South Carolina 
Tax Commission. In error to South Caro- 
line Supreme Court. Pertains to the power 
of the State of South Carolina to levy an 
inheritance tax against the estate of a non- 
resident creditor of a resident of South 
Carolina. J. Frazer Lyon (John M. Daniel, 
Attorney General of South Carolina, with 
him on the brief) for plaintiff in error. 
P. F. Henderson (Arthur B. Schaffner and 
Henderson & Salley with him on the brief) 
for defendant in error. Reargued Oct. 24, 
1930. (V U. S. Daily, 2601.) 


| 


No. 3. 
poration et al. v. Concrete Mixing and Con- 
veying Co. On writ of certiorari to Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit; and 

No. 4. Concrete Mixing and Conveying 
| Co. v. R. C. Storrie & Co. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit. These cases involve the 
|validity of the McMichael Patent, No. 
1127660, covering a machine or device for 
placing concrete by means of compressed 
air. Stephen J. Cox and Lynn A. Williams 
| (Clifford C. Bradbury and Albert McCaleb 
| with them on the brief) for Concrete Mix- 
ing and Conveying Co. John D. Morgan 
(Allan M. Johnson with him on the brief) 
for Powers-Kennedy Contracting Corpora- 

Charles E. Townsend for R. C. Stor- 

Reargued Oct. 24, 1930. (V 

, 2618.) 
Z Indian Motocycle 
United States. On certificate from 
Court of Claims. The 
the question of whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment can tax the sale of a motorcycle 
by a manufacturer to a municipalitiv, such 
motorcycle to be used exclusively for po- 
olice purposes, and purchased as_ such. 
Monte Appel (Frederick Schwertner with 
him on the brief) for Indian Motocycle 
Company. Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor 
General (Arthur B. Rugg, Assistant At- 
torney General, Fred K. Dyar and H. Brian 
Holland with him on the brief for the 
United States. Reargued Oct. 24 and 27, 
1930. (V U. S. Daily 2646.) 


U. S. Daily 
No. 5 Company v. 
the 





No. 6. Stratton, Secretary of State of 
the State of Illinois, v. St. Louis South- 
western Ry. Co. On appeal from the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit. Questions the validity of an Illi- 
nois minimum franchise tax based on the 
entire capital stock of a foreign corpora- 
tion. Bayard Lacey Catron, Assistant At- 
tory General of Illinois (Oscar E, Carl- 
strom, Atorney Gerferal of Illinois, with 
him on the brief) for appellant. Josiah 
Whitnel (J. R. Turney, Carter, Jones & 
Turney, and H. L. Browning with him on 
the brief) for appellee. Reargued Oct. 
28, 1930. (V U. S. Daily 2671.) 

No, 7. Aluminum Castings Co. v. Rout- 
| zahn, Individually and as Collector. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. Involves 
‘the issue of whether a munition manufac- 
turer’s tax for 1916 should have been de- 
ducted from 1916 income and not from 
1917 income, although paid in the latter 
year. John T. Scott for the petitioner. 
Claude R. Branch, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General (Thomas D. Thacher, So- 
licitor General, G. A. Youngquist, Assistant 
Attorney General, J. Louis Monarch, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Attorney General, and 
| Erwin N. Griswold with him on the brief) 
‘for respondent. Reargued Oct. 29, 1930. 
\(V_U. S. Daily, 2684.) 

No, 8. Memphis & Charleston Ry Co. v. 
Pace et al. On appeal from the Mississippi 
Supreme Court. 


Powers-Kennedy Contracting Cor- | 


certificate raises | 


Questions the validity of!the brief) for the Brooks-Scanlon Corpora- 1e- 
a road improvement assessment according ‘tion et al. J. V. Norman for Wilson Lum-| Thacher, Solicitor General (G, A, Young- | 1930, 


| fee appellees. Reargued Oct. 29, 1930. (V 


| U. S. Daily, 2684.) 


| 

No. 11. Klein v. Board of Tax Super- 
visors of Jefferson County, Ky. On appeal 

om the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Raises the constitutionality of a Kentucky 
intangible tax law taxing shares of stock} 
of corporations at full value but exempt- 
ing stocks of those corporations having 
more than 75 per cent of their property 
within the State. Edmund F, Trabue (Ju- 
nius C. Klein, John P. Haswell, Blakey 
Helm and John §, Milliken with him on the 
brief) for the appellant. M. B. Holifield, 
Assistant Attorney General of Kentucky 
(J. W. Cammack, Attorney General of Ken- 
|tucky, with him on the brief) for appellee. 
Argued Oct. 30, 1930. (V U. S. Daily, 2684.) 

No. 12. O’Gorman and Young, Ince., v. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. On appeal | 
from New Jersey Court of Errors and Ap-| 
peals; and 

No. 13. O’Gorman and Young, Inc., v.| 
Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd. On appeal 
from the New Jersey Court of Errors. and | 
Appeals. Contesting the power of the} 
State of New Jersey to regulate the com-| 
missions to be paid by insurance compa- 
nies to their agents. Walter Gordon Mer- 
ritt (George C. Austin with him on the| 
brief) for appellant. Ralph E. Lum for! 
appellees. Reargued Oct. 30, 1930. (V U. S. 
Daily, 2672.) | 


No. 14. Sherman et al., constituting the 
Board of State Harbor Commissioners of | 
the State of California, v. United States. | 
On certificate from the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. T*e certifi- | 
cate asks the court to determine whether | 
the California State Belt Railroad, oper- | 
ated by the State as a facility for the Port | 
of San Francisco, is engaged in interstate | 
commerce and, if so, whether the duties im- | 
posed on “any common carrier in interstate 
commerce” by the Safety Appliance Act ap- 
ply to a State-owned railroad or a sov- 
ereignty. Karl D. Loos (Leon E, Morris| 
and Edward M. Jaffa with him on the brief) 
for appellants. John Lord O’Brian, the As- | 
sistant to the Attorney General (Thomas D. | 
Thacher, Solicitor General, Charles H. Wes- | 
|ton, James Maxwell Fassett, William G. | 
Davis, Special Assistants to the Attorney 
General, and Paul D. Miller with him on, 
| Se nates) for appellees. Argued Oct. 30, | 


No. 15. Poe v. Seaborn. On certificate | 
from the Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
| Ninth Circuit. Involves the right of a hus- | 
band and wife domiciled in the State of | 
| Washington to make separate returns on| 
community income, each reporting one-half 
thereof. Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor! 
General (G. A. Youngquist, Assistant At- | 
| torney General, Sewall Key, Helen R. Car- 
|loss, Special Assistants to the Attorney 
| General, Erwin N. Griswold, C. M. Charest, 
| General Counsel, Bureau of Internal Reve- 
|nue, and T. H. Lewis Jr., Special Attorney, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, with him on 
| the brief) for Poe. George Donworth (El- 
mer E, Todd, Frank E. Holman and Charles 
| T. Donworth with him on the brief) for 
;Seaborn. Argued Oct. 21, 1930. (V U. S. 
Daily, 2594.) 








No. 16. State of Florida et al. v. United 
States, Interstate Commerce Commission et 
al. On appeal from the District Court for 
the Northern District of Georgia; 

No. 17. Brooks-Scanlon Corporation et 
al. v. United States, Interstate Commerce 
Commission et al. On appeal from the Dis- 
|trict Court for the Northern District of 
| Georgia; and, 
| No, 18. Wilson Lumber Co. of Florida 
|v. United States, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission et al. On appeal from the District 
Court for the Northern District of Georgia. 
In these cases is challenged the validity 
'of an order of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission requiring the Atlantic Coast 
Line to establish carload rates for logs (ex- 
cept walnut, cherry and cedar) moving in 
intrastate commerce throughout the State 
j of Florida on the same basis as for those 
moving in interstate commerce from north- 
ern Florida to destinations on its line in 
| Georgia. 
|of Florida (T. T. Turnbull with him on the 
brief) for the State of Florida, Henry P. 
| Adair (Charles E, Cotterill, August G. 


| 1930. 


of this statement. 


Such being the general state of the 
case, has the defendant by evidence over- 
come the prima facies of the patent? We 
think not. As said by this court in 159 
Fed. Rep. 948, citing the Barbed Wire 
Case, “the burden of proof upon this part 
of the case rests upon the defendant, and 


Awaiting Decision 


ber Company. John Lord O’Brian, the As- 
sistant to the Attorney General (Thomas D. 
Thacher, Solicitor General, Charles H. 
Weston, Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General, and Daniel W. Knowlton, Chief 
Counsel for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with him on the brief) for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Rotert C. 
Alston (F. B. Grier, W. E. Kay. and Carl 
Davis with him on the brief) for the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line Railroad. Argued Oct. 31, 
(V U. S. Daily 2712.) | 


No. 24. Crooks, Collector, v. Harrelson | 
et al. On writ of certiorari te the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. | 
Involves the question of whether the real 
estate of a decedent in the State of Mis- 
souri should not have been included in the 
measure of the gross estate for purposes 
of computing the Federal estate tax under 
the 1918 Revenue Act. Claude R. Branch, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral (Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor Gen- 
eral; G. A. Youngquist, Assistant Attor- 
ney General; Sewall Key, Helen R. Carloss, 
Special Assistants to the Atorney General; 
Erwin N. Griswold, C. M. Charest, General 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
William T. Sabine Jr. with him on the 
brief) for petitioner. Frank S. Bright and | 
S. L. Swarts (Massey Holmes, L. C. Con- 
nally, H. Stanley and Bright, Thompson, 
Hinrichs & Warren with them on the brief) | 
for respondent. Argued Oct. 30, 1930. 

- | 

No. 44. Beaumont, Sour Lake & West- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. v. United States, Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission. On_ appeal | 
from the District Court for the Western | 
District of Missouri; and 

No. 45. United States, Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission, et al. v. Beaumont, | 
Sour Lake & Western Ry. Co. et al. On| 
appeal from the District Court for the} 
‘Western District of Missouri. These two 
cases raise the issue of the validity of an | 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion establishing divisions of freight rates | 
between Southwestern carriers and Western 
trunk lines. F. H. Moore and Samuel W. 
Moore (W. E. Davis, E. T. Miller, M. G. 
Roberts, J. R. Bell, G. H. Muckley, H. H. | 
Larimore, C. S. Burg, J. R. Turney and 
Robert Thompson with them on the brief) 
for the appellants. E. M. Reidy (Daniel 
W. Knowlton with him on the brief) for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Frank | 
H. Towner (Silas H. Strawn, P. F. Gault, 
K. F. Burgess, Ralph M. Shaw, J. Carter | 
Fort, G. M. Swanstrom, A. H. Lessow, K. L. 
Richmond, L. H. Strasser with him on the 
brief) for the Chicago & Alton Railroad | 
Co. et al. Argued Oct. 20 (V U. S. Daily | 
2583.) 





No. 83. Paramount Famous Lasky Cor- 
poration et al. v. United States. On appeal 
from the District Court for the Southern | 
District of New York. Anti-trust proceed- 
ings under the Sherman Act to determine 
the validity of phases of the motion picture 
film distribution system, including clauses 
of the so-called “standard form contract” 
requiring arbitration of disputes and waiver 
of judicial procedure. John W. Davis and 
Cornelius W. Wickersham (Henry W. Taft, 
Paxton Blair, Arthur L. Fisk Jr., and Ga- 
brie! L. Hess with them on the brief) for 
appellants. John Lord O’Brian, the Assist- 
ant to the Attorney General (William D. 
Mitchell, Attorney General,- Claude R. 
Branch and Charles H. Weston, Special 
Assistants to the Attorney General, with 
him on the brief) for appellees. Argued | 
Oct. 27, 1930. (V U. 8. Daily 2627.) 

No, 84. Hopkins, Collector, v. Bacon. On| 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of | 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. Involves the 
right of a husband and wife domiciled in 
the State of Texas to make separate re- 
turns of community income, each reporting 
one-half thereof. Thomas D. Thacher, So- 
licitor General (G. A. Youngquist, Assis¢- | 
ant Attorney General, Sewall Key, Helen R. | 
Carloss, Special Assistants to the Attorney | 
General, Erwin N. Griswold, C. M. Charest, 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue and T. H. Lewis Jr., Special Attorney, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, with him on 
the brief) for petitioner. Harry C. Weeks 
and Palmer Hutcheson (Rhodes S. Baker, 
R. C. Fulbright, Thompson, Knight, Baker 
& Harris, Weeks, Morrow, Francis & 
Handerson, Fulbright, Crocker & Freeman 
and Baker, Betts, Parker & Garwood, with 
them on the brief) for respondent. Argued 
Oct. 22, 1930. (V U. 8. Daily 2594.) 

No. 86. Bender, Collector, v. Pfaff. On| 





| Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. Involves | 
the right of a husband and wife domiciled | 
in the State of Louisiana to make sep- 





!Gutheim and H. Plant Osborne with him on 


arate returns of community income, each | 
reporting one-half thereof. Thomas D. | 


| quist, Assistant Attorney 


|}win N. Griswold, 


ant in its circular to the public, already 
quoted, It will not do to brush aside and 
ignore it on the suggestion it was the 
work of some enthusiastic subordinate or 
sales agent. 

It was a deliberate statement of a great 
mechanical company of its ceasing to 
make and market a superseded article 
and to thereafter make and market a new 
and different one. No such change would 
in business practice be made by subordi- 
nates, but was, in the nature of things, 


the mechanical, scientific and commercial | 
determination of a great business organi- | 


zation. 


_In this statement the defendant recog- | 
nized a “gaseous,” highly vacuum tube as | 


new. As we have seen, it differentiated 
it from its “gaseous” tubes up to then 
made and publicly announced that such 
gaseous type tubes would no longer be 
manufactured. 

_And, indeed, that no such non-gaseous, 
highly vacuum tube existed is shown by 
the fact that the testimony of experts and 
the laborious research of the judge below, 
whose industry is proverbial, did not dis- 
close any such tube as both parties to this 
litigation now make and contend for the 
right to make, existed or had advanced 
the arts in question to this new standard 
of theretofore nonattained efficiency, 

Such being the case, the defendant is 
driven to take the position—which found 
favor with the court below—that in view 
of what existed in the prior art, that it 
required no invention to so utilize these 
things in the prior art to produce a non- 
gaseous, highly vacuum tube, and that 
this great progressive step was due sim- 
ply to the art’s natural advance and im- 
provement. 


But in point of fact no such advance 
toward a non-gaseous tube, as we are 
now told was to be looked for in the art, 
was actually made by the art. We wouid 
not be misunderstood. Advance, inven- 
tive and noninventive, was being made in 
General, Sewall 
Key, Helen Carloss, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General; Paul D. Miller, C. M. 
Charest, General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, and T. H. Lewis Jr., Spe- 
cial Attorney, Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, with him on the brief) for petitioner. 
Charles E. Dunbar Jr. and Monte W. Lem- 
man (J. Blane Monroe and Walker 
Spencer with them on the brief) for re- 
spondent. Argued Oct. 22 and 23, 1930. 
(V U. S. Daily 2594.) 


No. 90. Smith et al., constituting the 
Illinois Comerce Commission et al., v. II- 
linois Bell Telephone Co. Appeal from the 
District Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois. This case involves the valid- 
ity of telephone rates prescribed by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission for the II- 
linois Bell Telephone Company applicable 
to the City of Chicago, held by the lower 
court to be confiscatory. George I. Haight 
and Benjamin F. Goldstein (Oscar E. 
Carlstrom, Attorney General of Illinois; 
Samuel A. Ettelson, Corporation Counsel, 
City of Chicago, and Edmund P. Adcock 
with them on the brief) for appellants. 
William Dean Bangs (Charles M. Bracelen 
and Horace Kent Tenney with him on the 
brief for appellees. Argued Oct. 21, 1930. 
(V U. S. Daily 2582.) 

No. 95. United States v. First National 
Pictures et al. On appeal from the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York. An anti-trust case challenging 
the legality of so-called credit arrange- 
ments between distributors and exhibitors 
of motion picture films. John Lord O’Brian, 
the Assistant to the Attorney General (Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell, Attorney General, Claude 
R. Branch and Charles H. Weston, Special 
Assistants to the Attorney General, with 
him on the brief) for appellant. John W. 
Davis and Cornelius W, Wickersham (Henry 
W. Taft, Paxton Blair, Arthur L. Fisk Jr. 
and Gabriel L. Hess with them on the 
brief) for appellees. Argued Oct, 28, 1930. 

No. 96. District of Columbia v. Colts. 
On writ of certiorari to the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals. Involves the right 
of a person charged, under municipal ordi- 
nance, with “reckless driving” to a trial 
by jury. Robert E. Lynch (William W. 
Bride, Corporation Counsel for,the District 
of Columbia, and Robert P. Reeder with 
him on the brief) for the petitioner. Wil- 
liam B. O’Connell (Harry T. Whelan and 
Louis L. Whitstone with him on the brief) 
for respondent. Argued Oct. 23, 1930. (V 
U. S. Daily 2589.) 


No. 106. Goodell, Collector, v. Koch, On 
certificate from the Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit. Involves the right 
of a husband and wife, domiciled in Ari- 
zona, to make separate returns of com- 
munity income, each reporting one-half 
thereof. Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor Gen- 
eral (G. A. Youngquist, Assistant Attorney 
General, Sewall Key, Helen R. Carloss, Spe- 
cial Assistants to the Attorney General, Er- 
C. M. Charest, General 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
T. H. Lewis, Special Attorney, Bureau of 


Fred H. Davis, Attorney General) writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of | Internal Revenue, with him on the brief) | 


for Goodell. Clifton Matthews (Samuel L. 
Pattee, James R. Moore, Blaine B, Schim- 
mel, Curley & Pattee, and K. Berry Peter- 
son, Attorney General of Arizona, with him 
on the brief) for Koch. Argued Oct. 22, 
(V U. S. Daily 2594.) 


B. | 


eous conductor by the intangible con- 
ductor of a vacuum. 

Vacuums, per se, were, of course, 
known. DeForest’s audion and Fleming’s 
valve were equally known, but the sug- 
gestion of dispensing with gas and utiliz- 
ing a vacuum between the two was as 
novel in practice as it was unlooked for 
in result, 

Indeed, shortly before the patent in 
suit was applied for and even though the 
use of a vacuum may possibly have been 
suggested, the Director of the Research 
Laboratory stated in a paper read before 
the American Institute of Engineers: 
“In connection with this work of Flem- 
ing’s, we have studied the effect o” va- 
cuum on the current, and also found that 
the presence of gas is necessary for this 
negative discharge.” 

And that Langmuir’s use of high vacua 
did not appeal to so practical and eminent 
a scientist as DeForest was evidenced by 
his statement, heretofore quoted, made 
even after Langmuir had made known his 
process publicly: “I believe, however, 
that Dr. Langmuir has, by working into 
these extremely high vacua and the high 
potentials necessitated thereby, pursued 
the less promising of two paths of re- 
search.” 

For the defendant to now contend that 
the use of these extremely high vacua by 


the ordinary art with a scientific capacity 
which a master of the art like DeForest 
did not himself possess. 

If it was an obvious thing, as the court 

| below believed and decided, for the ordi- 
nary art to do away with gas and gas- 
eous tubes and substitute high vacua 
therefore, surely such an extraordinary 
mind in that art as DeForest, when con- 
fronted with the substitution, would not 
have pronounced high vatua a mistaken 
| path. 
Had the ordinary art followed the ad- 
|vice of this super ordinary adviser and 
|leader and discarded the suggestion of 
high vacua, it wquld seem so far as the 
| universally used non-gaseous tube is con- 
cerned, it would not be in use today. 


Defendant Alleges Mere 


Variation of Prior Art 

But it is contended by the defendant 
and the court below so held, that all that 
Langmuir did was simply to vary in de- 
|gree the prior use of the vacuum and 
{that a mere difference in degree does not 
constitute invention or to use the defend- 
jant’s contention, the Langmuir tube is 
|“nothing more or less than the identical 
thing of the prior art with possibly a 
|little higher vacuum, depending on the 
specific use to which the device is to be 
put.” 

Assuming the correctness of this gen- 
eral proposition, we think it is not appli- 
cable to the present case. In considering 
change in degree, the test is not the 
quantum or minimum of change made 
| but the quantum of. change in function, 
and result which such change, great or 
small, effects. 

A great change may effect but a slight 
change in function and result, while a 
| slight change may effect a radical differ- 
ence in function and effect. The ae 
the practical progress and use in the as, 
are the aim and end of patent grants and 
where great results follow a change, the 
slightness of the change tends to empha- 
size and make all the more remarkable, 
unexpected and inventive the dispropor- 
tionate result the slight change effects. 
It was the slight turn of a screw and 
the close proximity of the diaphragm 
that made the telephone diaphragm the 
carrier of speech and gave Bell the due 
reward—not for the slight turn of the 
screw, but for the great effect it wrought. 

But a vacuum, or, indeed, change of 
vacuum, isolated and standing by itself, 
is not the Langmuir invention, but it is a 
working tube in which all the elements, 
cathode, plate, vacuum, so coordinate and 
interwork that current flow is not af- 
fected by gas. 

We say not affected by gas because of 
necessity an absolute vacuum is an im- 
possibility, but the degree of vacuum is 
|such the current flow is no longer objec- 
tionably affected by gas. Just what the 
degree of vacuum shall be is dependent 
on several elements and, as stated in the 
patent, cannot be exactly states. | 

In that regard the specification says: 
“The evacuation of the device should be 
preferably carried to a pressure as low 
as a few hundredths of a micron, or even 
lower, but no difinite limits can be as- 
signed.” 

So, regarding what we believe to be 
the basic question in the case, we limit 
ourselves to the foregoing statement of 
our reasons for our conclusion, But in 
thus limiting our discussion, we deem it 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 
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Langmuir was simply the natural and to , 
be expected growth of the art is to credit af 
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Court’s Improper 
Conduct of Trial 


Causes Reversal 


Question to Jurors in Acci- 
dent Case as to Stock 
Ownership in Insurance 
Company Cited as Error 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul. 

STATE OF MINNESOTA EX REL. CLINTON 
FALLS NURSERY COMPANY ET AL, 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton. 


WituiamM L. PATTERSON JR. 
Ns 
OLIVER SURPLESS ET AL. 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals. 
Nos. 11 and 16, May Term, 1930. 
On appeal from Supreme Court. ; 
CoLtins & CorBIN for appellant Oliver 
Surpless; Howarp F. McINTyRE (Ep- 
warp A. MARKLEY, of counsel) for ap- 
pellant Stafford Miller; ARTHUR C. 
DuNN for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 20, 1930 
Lioyp, J.—These actions were to re- 
cover damages for personal injuries sus- 
tained by the plaintiff through a collision 
with an automobile owned by the defend- 
ant Surpless and driven by the defend- 
ant Miller. The cases were tried to- 
gether and resulted in verdicts in favor 
of the plaintiff against both defendants. 
The defendants appeal and urge as 
grounds for reversal that the court should 
have declared a mistrial and that it 
should have directed verdicts in favor of 
the defendants. 
Car Owner’s Defense 


It is contended that as to the defendant 
girpless the evidence established that al- 
though the automobile involved in the 
action was owned by him and under the 
law was presumed to be under his control 


and operation, the uncontradicted proofs | 
established that the car was out of his | 
control, was not being used by or for him | 


at the time of the accident, and that, 


therefore, the presumption of law was so} 


clearly overthrown as to require the court 

to deal with the question as one of law 

and not as one of fact for the jury. 
We think this contention is sound. It 


was established beyond question that! 


Surpless at the time of the accident was 


in Canada and had been for/several days; | 
that the automobile was taken out of his| 
garage by the defendant Miller for his | 


own business purposes and without the 
knowledge of Surpless; such was the tes- 
timony of both Surpless and Miller, and 
it was not impugned by any other proofs 
in the cause. 

Liability of Owner 


While it was shown that Miller was at 
the time engaged to marry Surpless’ 
daughter, that Surpless was later con- 
victed before a justice of the peace of 
having permitted his car to be operated 
by an unlicensed driver, and that:in a 
statement made by Surpless an admis- 
sion to like effect was made, these proofs 
in no wise militated against the clear 
evidence that the car was at the time in 
the possession of Miller, who was using 
it for his own, and exclusively his own, 
purposes. , 

Hence no liability could be predicated 
on a relation of master and servant. 
Tischler v. Steinholtz, 99 N. J. L. 149; 
Okin v. Essex Sales Co., 103 N. J. L. 217, 
affirmed 104 N. J. L. 181. Nor could the 
fact that the car was permitted by Sur- 
pless to be used by an unlicensed person, 
in the absence of proof that such unli- 
censed person was an incompetent driver, 
be made the basis of liability on the 


theory that he had permitted the use of | 


his car by an unskilled operator. Mueller 
v. W. J. & S. S. RK. BR. Co., 99 N. J. L. 
186. 

Charge to Jury Contested 

It is next urged that as to both de- 
fendants the motions should have been 
granted on the ground of contributory 
negligence in the plaintiff. We think this 
is not so. On this phase of the case the 
question was for the jury. a 

We think, however, on the remaining 
ground raised on the appeal both cases 
must be reversed. When the jury was 
being drawn counsel for the plaintiff 
asked the jurors whether any of them 
were stockholders in the Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., whereupon counsel 
for the defendants moved the court to 
declare a mistrial. 

The motion was denied and an excep- 
tion allowed. Later in the trial the de- 
fendant Miller was asked whether he was 
jnsured and he answered in the negative. 
On motion of the plaintiff’s counsel this 
answer was stricken out. At the conclu- 
sion of the taking of testimony the court 
was requested by the defendants’ counsel 
to instruct the jury to disregard any 
question of insurance in the cause and 
this was refused, and we may add that 
our own examination does not disclose 
that any instruction was otherwise given 
to neutralize the injurious effect of the 
question, nor does counsel for the re- 
spondent point out any such instruction. 


Prior Case Cited 


Rulings on such a question ordinarily 
rest in the sound discretion of the trial 
judge, and,“unless such discretion is 
abused, will not be disturbed. Such was 
the declaration of this court in the case 
of Bashaw v. Eichenberger, 100 N. J. L. 
153. We there said in a somewhat simi- 
lar situation that it “was not apparent 
that any injury had arisen which could 

t be removed by proper instructions 
arid caution to the jury,” and the refusal 
of a motion to withdraw a juror in that 
case was held not to be error. 


We have here, however, in addition to} 


the improper question asked of the jurors, 


the subsequent effort of defendants’ coun- | 


sel to nullify its injurious effect by the 
testimony of Miller that he was not in- 
sured, the court striking it out without 
objection having been made to the ques- 
tion eliciting such testimony, and finally 
the refusal of the court to instruct the 
jury that the question of insurayce was 
irrelevant, 
Prejudicial Question Alleged 

In the case of Sutton v. Bell, 79 N. J. 
L. 507, this court declared that the fact 
of insurance could have no bearing on 
the issues raised in a case like the pres- 
ent. Intelligent counsel must have known 
the law as thus declared. To propound 
to the jurors a question as to their 
stockholdings in the insurance company 
named could have had but one purpose 
and effect, viz., to prejudice the jurors 
against the defendants in the trial of the 
case. 

Prior Judgments Reversed 


it would at once instill in their minds 
the thought that the defendant would 
ultimately not be called upon to pay any 
verdict that the jury might render, but 
that this burden would fall upon an in- 


v. 

STEELE CouUNTY BOARD OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS ET AL. 
Minnesota Supreme Court 
No. 28083. 

Appeal from Steele County. 

Victor E. ANDERSON for appellants; 
Harotp S. NELSON for respondents. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 31,1930 


Witson, C. J.—The appeal is from an 
order sustaining a demurrer to an alter- 
native writ of mandamus to compel the 
Board of County Commissioners of Steele 
County to act upon a petition to have 
relators’ lands attached to certain school 
districts and the existing bonded in- 
debtness affecting such lands pro-rated 


Figures on Packers’ 


Counsel in Suit for Modifica- 
| tion of Decree Stipulate 
Production Facts 


A stipulation by counsel containing fig- 
ures showing the production of lard com- 
pounds and substitutes and oleomar- 
garine by-Swift & Company, Armour & 
Company and Morris & Company, and 
the total production of those products in 
lthe United States for the years 1916 and 
1927, has been filed as part of the record 
in the suit before the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia in which Swift 
|& Company and Armour & Company are 
| seeking modification of the 1920 packers’ 
consent decree. 

A summary of the stipulation follows: 

In 1916 Swift & Company produced 

17 per cent, or 143,773,024 pounds, of 
the total amount of lard compounds and 
|substitutes produced in this country, 
| while in 1927 it produced 20 per cent of 
the total production, or 249,924,700 
pounds. Armour & Company produced 
| 12 per cent, or 99,736,105 pounds, in 
11916. Prior to 1927 Morris & Company, 
| which produced 5 per cent in 1916, was 
acquired by Armour & Company and in 
that year the two companies produced 
15 per cent, or 190,110,502 pounds. The 
total production of lard compounds and 
substitutes in 1916 was 839.399,031 
| pounds, while 1,239,087,169 pounds were 
| produced in 1927. , 
| Of the total preduction of oleo- 
| margarine in 1916 Swift & Company pro- 
duced 17 per cent, or 25,868,574 pounds. 
Although Swift & Company produced 
47,458,200 pounds in 1927, its production 
was only 16 per cei.t of the total produc- 
tion for the United States, which was 
294,066,722 pounds. 

In 1916 Armour & Company produced 
14 per cent of the total amount of oleo- 
margarine 1 anufactured in this coun- 
try, and with Morris ana Company pro- 
duced 14 per cent of the total produc- 
tion in 1927. 





Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Nov. 17 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. 
Garrett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Albert C. Reed, of Washington, D. 
|C., was admitted to practice. 

Patents 
Nos. and 2506. Thompson v. Pet- 
| tis, and Pettis v. Thompson. Molds. Leave 
|granted Pettis to file supplemental record. 
No. 2526. Ex parte Ernest Abington Ves- 
|sey. Improvement in hydraulic variable- 
speed mechanism, Dismissed for failure to 
| prosecute. 

No. 2528. 
tion. Automatic car stops. 
|failure to prosecute. 

No. 2525. Ex parte Vertex Hosiery Mills, 
Inc. Hosiery. Argued by Mr. I. U. Town- 
send for appellant, and by Mr. T. A. Hostet- 
ler for the Patent Office. 

Nos. 2527 and 2531. Kotex*Co. v. Clar- 
ence M. McArthur, and Rotex Surgical Ap- 
pliance Co. v. Kotex Co. Trade mark for 
vaginal syringes. Trade mark for anti- 
i septic powder. Argued by Mr. G, A. Soans 
and Mr. Thomas L. Mead Jr. for Kotex Co., 
and by Mr. Theo. K. Bryant for Clarence 
M. McArthur and Rotex Surgical Appli- 
ance Co. 

No. 2571. Ex parte Charles L. Dickerman. 
Improvement in oil burning device. Ar- 
gued by Mr. E. W. Shepard for appellant, 
and by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent 
Office. 

No. 2532. Ex parte Earl Ackenbach, Im- 
provement in method of producing adver- 
|tising literature and the like. Argued by 


2505 


Ex parte Sure-Guard Corpora- 
Dismissed for 


by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent Of- 
fice. 

No. 2548. Ex parte Oscar T. Nelson. 
Improvement in liquid fuel indicating de- 
vice. Submitted on brief by appellant, and 
argued by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the 
Patent Office. 

No, 2692. Ex parte John P. Leask and 
Horace T. Dye. Improvement in method of 
and apparatus for burning finely divided 
fuel. Motion of appellant for permission 
to file reply brief denied. 

No. 2574. Ex parte Carl Erie Ander- 
son. Improvements in cap and shell fas- 
tenings. Dismissed without prejudice upon 
;motion of appellant. 


;duty of those presiding, as far as hu- 
manly possible, to see that the setting of 
each individual case shall be such that an 
impartial and just deliverance shall be 
| had between the "parties, and when coun- 
sel deliberately seeks to inject into a 
cause an element which has, and is de- 
signed to have, the effect of prejudicing 
the rights of one or the other of the liti- 
gants, it is the duty of the judge to 
guard against such effect, either by 
arresting the trial in limine, as was re- 
quested in the present case, or by guard- 
ing against the pernicious results through 
proper instruction to the jury, as was 
clearly indicated in the opinion cited 
above. 

In the present case neither was done, 
and to aggravate the situation the effort 
of the defendant Miller to relieve himself 
of the injurious effect of the query ad- 
dressed to the jurors was nullified by the 





surance company which had been paid to| Striking out of that portion of his evi- 


take the risk. The prejudicial effects of 
such an impression are obvious and can 
scarcely be magnified. = 

Courts exist for the judicial determi- 


| dence. 


We think on the whole case the 
refusal to declare a mistrial was an abuse 


{of discretion requiring reversal, 


| 


The judgment against Surpless is re- 


Products Recorded 


Mr. C. Russell Riordon for appellant, and | 
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Officers Denied Right to Avoid 
Duty on Basis of Law’s Invalidity 


Constitutionalty of Statute Improperly Raised Where Acts 
Required Thereunder Did Not Involve Personal 
Or Property Rights or Public Interest 


all in accordance with chap. 183 Laws 
1929. The order was made upon the 
‘theory that said law was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Appellants claim that the constitution- 
ality of a law cannot be raised by a de- 
murrer and say that in order to put in 
issue the constitutionality of a law it 
must be specifically and directly attacked 
as an affirmative issue. Counsel presents 
some authority to sustain the contention. 
But we are of the opinion that upon both 
principle and authority we should hold 
as we do that the question may be raised 
by demurrer. It seems that the pro- 
cedure should be commendable. 

In cases like this where the constitu- 
tionality of a particular law is the sole 
question it may under a demurrer be de- 
termined in the most simple, expeditious 
and economical method. Hence we ap- 
prove the procedure. We have permitted 
the invalidity of contracts void for pub- 
lic policy, appearing on the face of the 
complaint, to be raised under a demurrer. 
Sutz v. Michel, 148 Minn. 147; Bjelland 
v. City of Mankato, 112 Minn. 24. Also 
when the contract was void under the 
statute of frauds. Wentworth v. Went- 
worth, 2 Minn. 277. As above indicated 
our conclusion is supported by authority. 
Christy v. Elliot, 216 Ill. 31,1 L. R. A. 
(NS) 215; Shepherd v. Sullivan, 166 Ill. 
78; Woodruff v. Kellyville Coal Co., 182 
Ill. 480; Duffy v. Rodrigniz, 124 N. es 
Sup. 529; Woodall v. Dart, 71 W. Va. 
550, 44 L. R. A. (NS) 83, 18 R. C. 
L. 108. 


Element of Injury 


Requisite for Protest 


_It is the well established law that a 
| litigant may be heard to question the 
constitutionality of a statute only when 
and so far as it is being or is about to 
be applied to his disadvantage. He must 
|show injury. 6 R. C. L. 87, 92; 12 C. J. 
| 780; State v. Hoffman, 159 Minn. 401; 
Central Union Trust Co. v. Blank, 168 
Minn. 312; Town of Kinghurst v. Int. 
Lumber Co., 174 Minn. 305; State v. Phil- 
lips, 176 Minn. 472; Lyman v. Chase, 
|178 Minn. 244; County Com. Franklin 
Co. v. State ex rel Patton, 3 So. 471; 
Massachusetts v. Mellon, 262 U. S. 447; 
| Cooley’s Const. Lim. 7th Ed. 232. 

The question then here arises as to 
whether the respondents, public officials, 
who have no personal pecuniary inter- 
est one way or the other, may be per- 
mitted to question the constitutionality 
of a law to avoid the performance of a 
ministerial duty which it clearly imposes 
;}upon them. The performance of such | 
| duty does not affect the personal or prop- 
j erty rights of these officials. They have | 
no interest in defeating the purpose of 
the law. They can suffer no injury by 
carrying out the mandate of the statute. 
No violation of duty can be imputed to 








them by reason of their complying with 
the statute. 

The board’s determination of the pro 
rata share of bonded indebtedness does 
not reach the question of the legality of 
the bonds. The lands are proportion- 
ately interested whether the bonds -are 
legal or illegal. No harm can result to 
any one by the board’s performance of 
the statutory duty. Nor does their act 
affect the status of such bonds. If the| 
bonds are valid, as they are presumed | 
to be, all is well. If they are perchance | 
illegal, all is well anyway. The deter- | 
mination thereof by the board would not | 
bind the bondholders nor the taxpayers. 
That question is not embraced within the 
statutory duty, which seems to be purely 
| rsinisterial, 
| Presumption Favors 
Validity of Statute 


An unconstitutional statute binds no 

one. There is, however, another equally 
established and recognized rule that a 
statute is presumed by the court to be 
| valid until its unconstitutionality is made 
to plainly appear. 
_ Upon the theory that the law is a nul-| 
lity some courts hold that the official | 
may raise the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the law. Van Horn v. State, 
46 Neb. 42, 64 N. W. 365; People v. Chi- 
cago, 51 Ill. 17; State v. Tappan, 29 Wis. 
664; People v. Batchellor, 53 N. Y. 128; 
State v. Brunst, 26 Wis. 412; Maynard 
v. Board of Canvasssers, 83 Mich. 228; 
State v. Sessions, 84 Kans. 856. In the 
Van Horn case it is suggested that 
|the official charged with such ministe- 
rial duty may raise the question 
because his oath of office compels him 
to support the Constitution. The an- 
swer to that course of reasoning is that 
his oath does not require him to obey 
the Constitution as he decides but as 
judicially determined. 

The authorities are in conflict. The 
| better doctrine supported by the weight 
of authority is that an official so charged 
with the performance of a ministerial 


constitutionality of such a law. This 
rule is based largely upon governmental 
policy. 
the court should accept as final the acts 
of the legislature and discourage at- 
|tacks upon them except where neces- 
|Sary to protect the private interests of 
the individual asserting invalidity and 
|peculiarly and particularly affected 
| thereby. 

Officials acting ministerially are not 
| clothed with judicial authority. To per- 
mit them to refuse to perform their 
duty on the ground that the command- 
jing law is unconstitutional would be a 
|dangerous practice in that they who 
| have only ministerial duties would be 
raising questions affecting the rights of 
|third persons while they themselves 
would have no direct interest in the 





duty will not be allowed to question the | 


It rests upon the theory that | 





question and could not in any event be 
made responsible. 


Authorities Sustaining 
Majority Rule Cited 


Under our present system lawsuits 
may be prosecuted or defended by the 
real party in interest. Such party alone 
{has a right to make a record which will 
render the question litigated res adjudi- 
cata. The respondents here have no 
greater or different interest in the con- 
stitutionality of this law than any other 
eitizen. To permit officials charged with 
such a duty to raise such a question 
may not only be a hazardous proceeding 
to themselves but productive of great 
inconvenience to the public. Their au- 
thority is the command of the statute 
and it is the limit of their power. 

We cite some of the authorities which 
sustain the majority rule which we 
adopt. 12 C. J. 765, 6 R. C. L. 92; 
|Thoreson v. State Board of Examiners, 
/19 Utah 18, 57 P. 175; State ex rel. 
Morton v. Stevenson, 18 Neb. 421; 





s nation of the rights of litigants and for| versed and the judgment against Miller] Franklin Co. Commissioners v. State ex 
the administration of justice, and it is the! is reversed and a venire de novo awarded.!rel. Patton, 24 Fla, 55, 3 So. 471, 12 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Banks—Regulations and control—Superintendent of banks—Official bond—Lia- 
bility of surety to stockholders— 

The surety of a superintendent of banks of Georgia was not liable to stock- 
holders of the bank, on the bank’s insolvency, for the value of their stock and 
for the amount of assessments against their stock, on the theory that the superin- 
tendent had failed to discharge his duties, contrary to the condition of the bond, 
in not informing the stockholders of misconduct of the bank directors of which 
he must have acquired knowledge from the reports of the directorsyand the 
a of the bank, since his duty was not to the stockholders but to the 
public. 

Hill et al. v. Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland; D. C., N.D. Ga., No. 
130, Nov. 8, 1930. 


Damages—Liquidated damages—Broker’s contract—Validity of provision—Difii- 
culty of fixing actual damages— 

An agreement by an owner of land to pay a real estate broker a certain sum 
of money as liquidated damages in the event that a land exchange contract, 
which the broker had procured for the owner, was not consummated, was void 
because in violation of California statutes making invalid contracts by which 
the amount of damage to be paid for a breach of an obligation is determined in 
anticipation thereof, except where, from the nature of the case, it would be 
impracticable or extremely difficult to fix the actual damage, since the damages 
sustained by the broker as the result of the owner’s refusal to carry out the land 
exchange contract could be readily computed. 


Robert Marsh & Co., Inc., v. Tremper et al.; Cal. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 10531, 
Oct. 28, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Crossing track at public 
crossing in fog— 

An automobile driver who proceeded to cross a railroad track at a public cross- 
ing at a time when a fog made it impossible for him to see beyond the length 
of his automobile, after he had stopped 24 feet from the track to look and listen 
for a train, was not, as a matter of law, guilty of contributory negligence pre- 
cluding recovery for injuries sustained when struck by a train, in the absence of 
evidence of conditions which would have prevented him from hearing a whistle or 
a bell if the whistle had been blown or the bell had been rung as the train ap- 
proached the crossing. 


Butner v. Atlantic & Yadkin Railway Co.; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 384, Nov. 7, 1930. 


Process—Service—Immunity—Nonresident attorneys—Taking of depositions— 
Witnesses—Parties— 

Where a Minnesota attorney was in Wisconsin for the purpose of taking 
depositions, but was prevented from doing so by an injunction and was served 
with an order to show cause why the injunction should not be made permanent, 
returnable in five days, and where he remained in the State during the five-day 
period and was engaged during such period in preparing his defense and in ap- 
pearing before the notary before whom the depositions were to have been taken 
and in preparing statements showing reasons for continuances, he was immune 
from the service of process during the five days, both as an attorney and as a 

arty to and a witness in the injunction proceeding, especially in view of the 
act that a trip back to Minnesota and the return trip to Wisconsin for the 
hearing on the order to show cause would have taken two days or two nights. 


. Durst v. Tautges, Wilder & McDonalg ; C. C. A. 7, No. 4295, Nov. 10, 1930. 


Schools—School districts—Powers of Board of Education—Reduction of teach- 
ers—Mandamus— 


Where the Board of Education of a North Carolina school district reduced 
the number of teachers in order to keep within the budget as returned by the 
County Commissioners, the Board could not be compelled by mandamus to in- 
crease the number of teachers, on the theory that the employment of the maxi- 
mum number provided for in the statutes of such State was a ministerial duty, 
since the duty of the Board in determining the effect of the deficit upon the 
maintenance of the schools was not entirely ministerial, but involved at least 
quasi judicial functions not subject to control by mandamus. 

Wilkinson et al. v. The Board of Education of Johnston County; N. C. Sup. 
Ct., No. 125, Nov. 7, 1930. 


Trial—Verdict—Special issues—Agreement of jurors to abide by vote of ma- 
jority of jurors—Validity of verdict—Effect of misconduct— 

Where the jurors to whom special issues had been submitted in a Texas case 
agreed to abide by a majority vote on each issue in returning their answer 
thereto, and accordingly answered each question in conformity to the will of 
the majority, although there was a division of opinion among the jurors thereon, 
and where all the jurors assented to the answers before returning the verdict, 
but only some of them nodded assent when asked in open court if the answers 
reflected the verdict of each juror, although none expressed dissent, it was the 
court’s duty to set aside the verdict, in the absence of a showing, beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, that the complaining party was not prejudiced by the misconduct 
of the jurors. 


Casstevens v. Texas & Pacific Railway Co.; Texas Sup. Ct., Nov. 12, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Aliens—Deportation—Convictions of crimes—Sentenced more than once— 

Where the court, in sentencing an alien who had pleaded guilty to each of the 
five counts of an indictment charging the issuance of checks with intent to de- 
fraud, pronounced sentence upon each of the counts,sbut ordered the terms of 
imprisonment to run concurrently, the alien was “sentenced more than once” 
within the meaning of a provision of the Immigration Act for the deportation of 
an alien who has been sentenced more than ence, notwithstanding the, concurrent 
terms.—Nishimoto v. Nagle, Comr. of Imm. (C, C. A. 9.)—V U.S. Daily 2859, 
Nov. 18, 19380. 


Constitutional law—Right to question constitutionality of statute—Public offi- 
cials—Performance of ministerial duties— 

Public officials could not refuse to perform ministerial acts on the ground that 
the statute providing therefor was unconstitutional where the performance of 
the duties did not involve their personal or property rights or public interest, 
since in such case they had no standing to question the. constitutionality of the 
statute.—Clinton Falls Nursery Co. et al., ex rel. v. Steele County Board of County 
Commissioners et al. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 2859, Nov. 18, 1930. 


Jury—Selection—Improper examination of jurors as to interest in automobile 
insurance company— 

In an action for injuries sustained in an automobile accident, the examination 
of the jurors, before they were drawn, as to ownership of stock in a named in- 
surance company, and the court’s failure to instruct the jury to disregard the 
question, was ground for reversal.—Patterson v. Surpless et al. (N. J. Ct. E. 
and Appls.)—V U. S. Daily 2859, Nov. 18, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Utility— 


In the final analysis, use, usefulness, is the acid test, the sine qua non of 
patent grant; the defendant by its use evidences its usefulness.—General Electric 
Co. v. DeForest Radio Co. (C, C. A. 83).—V U. S. Daily, 2858, Nov. 18, 1930. — 


Patents—Patentability—Utility— 


Actual contribution in use and not in theory and possibility of speculation is, 
and of right should be, the decisive factor in patent reward.—General Electric 
Co. v. DeForest Radio Co. (C. C. A. 3).—V U. S. Daily, 2858, Nov. 18, 1930. 


Patents—Patentability—Invention— 


To contend that the present invention was simply the natural and to be ex- 
pected growth of the art is to credit the ordinary art with a scientific capacity 


| which a master of the art like defendant’s expert did not himself possess, since 


he stated that the invention was not a promising development when he learned 
of it although now defendant has adopted it.—General Electric Co. v. DeForest 
Radio Co. (C. C, A. 3).—V U. S. Daily, 2858, Nov. 18, 1930. 


Patents—Patentability—Change in form, ete— 


In considering change in degree, the test is not the quantum or minimum of 
change but the quantum of change in function and result; where great results 
follow a change, the slightness of the change tends to emphasize and make more 
remarkable, unexpected and inventive the disproportionate results the slight 
change effects.—General Electric Co. v. DeForest Radio Co. (C. C. A. 3).—V U. 
S. Daily, 2858, Nov. 18, 1930. 


Patents—Electric discharge apparatus valid and infringed— 

Patent 1558436 to Langmuir for Electric Discharge Apparatus and Process of 
Preparing and Using the Same, held valid and infringed.—General Electric Co. 
v. DeForest Radio Co. (C. C, A. 3).—V U. S. Daily, 2858, Nov. 18, 1930. 


A. S. R. 183; Commissioners v. James, 
1385 P. 480; State ex rel. Nicholls v. 
Shakespeare, 41 La. Ann. 156; Capito 
v. Tapping, 64 S. E. 845, 22 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 1089; Threadgill v. Cross, 190 
P. 558, 188 A. S. R. 964; State ex rel. 
v. State Board of Eqvalizers, 84 Fla. 
592, 94 So. 681; 30 A. L. R. 369, 374 
Anno; State ex rel Lockwood v. Tyler, 
208 P. 1081; State ex rel. Miller v. 
Leech, 157 N. W. 492; State ex rel. 
Cruce v. Cease, 114 P. 251; Moore v. 
Napier, 42 S. E. 997; State ex rel. New 
Orleans v. Herd, 47 L. R. A. 515; Mo- 
hall Farmers Elevator Co. v. Hall, 176 


lliams, 183 S. W. 1; Attorney General 
|v. Taubenheimer, 164 N. Y. Sup. 904; 
Wright v. Kelly, 43 P. 565; People v. 
Pitcher, 138 P. 509. 

There is found among the authorities 
a well recognized exception to the fore- 





|N. W. 131; State ex rel. Wildes v. Wil-| 





_— ee 


going rule when the rights of the State 
or the public interest is involved. We 
do not attempt to collate the authori- 
ties but the following are illustrative. 
People v. Pitcher, 188 P. 509; Mohall 
Farmers Elevator Co. v. Hall; 176 N. 
W. 131; State ex rel. Lockwood v. Tyler, 
208 P. 1081. This exception however 
is not here important because the duty 
imposed by the law in question upon 
the respondents does not involve a pub- 
lic interest. 


A court will not as a general rule 
pass upon the constitutionality of a law 
unless a decision upon that very point 
becomes necessary. Since respondents 
can not be permitted to raise the ques- 
tion the record does not permit us to 
take up for consideration the question 
of the statute’s constitutionality. 

Reversed, 
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for Alien Based 4 


Penalty for More Than One Senten¢ée Not 
Avoided Where Terms of Confinement for 
Several Crimes Ran Concurrently 


State of California: 
San Francisco, Nov. 17. 
SHIGEO NISHIMOTO 


Vv. 
JOHN D. NAGLE, COMMISSIONER OF 
IMMIGRATION 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6154. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 

Northern District of California. 
STEPHEN M. White for appellant; Gro. 

J. HATFIELD, U. S. Attorney, and 

Husert Wyckorr Jr., Asst. U. S. At- 

torney, for appellee. 

Before RupKIN and WILBUR, Circuit 
Judges, and Norcross, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 8, 1930 
Wipur, Circuit Judge—The appel- 
lant, an alien who entered the United 
States in December, 1919, was ordered 
deported under the provisions of section 
19 of the Immigration Act of Feb. 5, 
1917 (39 Stats. L. 889, 8 U.S. C. A. 156), 
jon the grouhd that he had been “sen- 
; tenced more than once for a term of im- 
prisonment because of conviction in this 
country of any crime involving moral 
|turpitude committed at any time after 
}entry.” He applied to the District Court 
for a writ of habeas corpus, which was 
|denied, and he appeals to an order of 

denial. 

It appears that the appellant was 
charged with the issuance of five sep- 
arate checks with intent to defraud, the 
|issuance of each check constituting a 
| separate * lony, and he plead guilty to 
j}each of the counts of the information 
| filed against him in the Superior Court 
}in and for the county of Tulare. The 





{court imposed the sentence upon each} 


{separate count of the indictment that 
the appellant “be imprisoned in the State 
prison of this State.” The court also 
| sentences and 


,adjudged “that these 


terms of imprisonment shall run concur- | 


rently.” 
|Concurrent Terms Said 


To Be One Sentence 


Appellant claims that inasmuch a: the 
five sentences for five indeterminate 
|terms in the State prison run concur- 


|rently that therefore the sentence is but | 


|a single sentence and he has not been 
|}sentenced “more than once,” and for 
| that reason, having resided in the United 
States more than five years, is not sub- 
| ject to deportation. It is true that for 
some purposes a sentence like this is 
treated as a single sentence. 

In the case of Kuehn v. U. S., 8 F. 
(2d) 265, cited by the appellant, two 


sentences running concurrently upon two | 


counts of an indictment were objected 
to by the appellant therein upon the 
ground that the two offenses were a 
| single offense. The court held that this 
was immaterial in view of the fact that 
;the sentences run concurrently and in 
that connection stated “there was but 
one sentence and it was a permissible 
sentence for the offense charged in the 
second count.” 

This was in pursuance of the rule uni- 
|formly applied on appeal and stated in 
the opinion of Judge Gilbert in the above 
| mentioned case “where conviction is had 
|upon more than one count, the sentence, 
| if it does not exceed that which might be 
|imposed on one count is good if that 
| count is sufficient.” Although it this ap- 
| pears that for some purposes the sen- 
| tence may be regarded as a single sen- 
| tence, it is in fact, as it purports on its 
| face to be, five separate sentences. 
| The fact\that the sentences run con- 
|currently merely means that the con- 
lvict is given the privilege of serving 
each day a portion of each sentence so 
| that in practical effect so far as he is 
concerned if he serves the sentence and 
nothing occurs subsequent to the judg- 
{ment to alter the situation he is dis- 
charged at the expiration of the maxi- 
mum term imposed upon any one of the 
counts. If, however, the sentence. upon 
each count was different he could not be 


of 
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discharged until he had served the long- 
est sentence. Even if the sentences were 


|all for an equal period a pardon of the 


{convict upon all but one of the counts 


| would not relieve him from serving the 
‘full term imposed upon the count for 
which no pardon was granted. 


Case Supporting 
| Appellant Cited 


| The case of the United States v. Peeke, 
| 153 Fed. 166 (C. C. A. 3), is cited by the 
apepllant in support of the proposition 
| that only a single sentence was imposed 
}upon the appellant. That case dealt 
| with a situation where a person was con- 
|victed upon five counts and the court, 
| without discriminating between the dif- 
ferent counts, sentenced the defendant 
|to a term of five years, where the maxi- 
mum term under any one count is two 
years. 

It was there contended by the appellant 
|that a five-year sentence might be ap- 
| portioned to the different counts of the 
;indictment. The court held, however, 
that the sentence of five years was a 
single sentence for a single term of 
'five years, and that the maximum term 
{of imprisonment thereunder was two 
years notwithstanding the fact that the 
court, by imposing a separate sentence 
;upon each count, might have given a 
|cumulative sentence of 10 years. 


The fallacy of appellant’s position can 
perhaps be illustrated by the situation 
jin California, where the court imposes 
a maximum sentence and the State 
Board of Prison Directors is authorized 
to release the prisoner on parole at any 
time after the expiration of the mini- 
}mum period fixed by law as a punish- 
ment for the offense of which the pris- 
oner stands convicted, and provides a 
scheme under which the term of im- 
prisonment is tentatively fixed by the 
State Board of Prison Directors, which 
“sentence is therefore treated as though 
it had been imposed by the court with due 
allowance being made for good be- 
havior and for the application of general 
rules for parole.”” (In re Lee, 177 Cal, 
690; sec. 1168, P. C.; 8 Cal. Jur., sees, 
485-6.) 

Under this system the State Board of 
Prison Directors might apportion very 
different terms for the different counts. 
The amount involved in each count 
might be vastly different. It is a felony 
under the California law to issue a check 
in any amount with intent to defraud 
|so that the check in onesinstance might 
| be a comparatively nominal amount and 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 
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What are the Products 


General Foods? 


HERE Is the story of a family of food products... 


foods rose from humble 
r-place on the tables of 


know why General Foods, 


maker of these 20 nationally advertised foods. and 


more than 60 others, has achieved its position in the 


world’s largest business. It is to know what business 


leaders and bankers already know—that the sales 


and earnings of this company have that stability 


which comes from a wide 


diversification of products 


in a fundamental industry. 


This booklet will be sent free to any interested 


person. 


Write to 
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General Foods 


CORPORATION 
Department J 
250 Park Avenue + + + New York City 


Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, 
| Certo, Post's Bran Flakes, Whole Bran, Minute Tapioca, 


| Instant Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, 


‘alter 


Baker's Chocolateand Cocoa, Franklin Baker's Coconut, Calumet 
Baking Powder, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake 
Flour, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, La France, Satina, Diamond 
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Crystal Salt, Jell-O Ice Cream Powder. 
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F efund of Tax Payment of 
_ Barred by Delay 


In Mail Delivery Additional Amount Paid by 


Application Is Rejected 
Though Waiver Was Sent where the purchaser ofsual properties 
In Time to Reach Bureau :erced to pay the taxes assessed against 


. : the seller on account of the sale, the 
Before Rights Expired ‘ ainount paid was additional income to the 


seller, the Court of Claims has held. 


The taxpayer’s application for refund The price of the property was $1,000,- 
was filed too late and should be denied, 999 and the tax resulting from the sale 
the Court of Claims held in this case. was $66,896, Since the latter amount was 
The filing of a waiver by June 15, 1926, to be paid to the seller it was in effect a 
would have extended the time within part of the purchase price, and should 
which the application could be made. The | pave been reported as taxable income, the 
Waiver was placed in the mails in time | opinion Yuled. There was, however, dis- 
to reach the Bureau of Internal Rev-! pute as to the amount payable and the 
enue by June 15, but was too late since purchaser actually received only $44,639. 
it was not actually received until June! Pye Commissioner was correct in adjust- 
16, it was held. ing the tax on that basis, it was held. 

The rule is otherwise in the case of 
tax returns, which may be placed in the 
mails so as to reach the collector’s office! 
under ordinary handling on or before 
the due date, the opinion explained. 

OXFORD BANK 
v. 
UNITED STATES 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. K-261, 
Ciaupe W. DUDLEY for plaintiff; LISLE 

A. SMITH and CHaRLEs B. RucG for 

defendant. 


AcME CoAL COMPANY 


v. 
UNITED STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. H-299. 

SmitH & Moore for plaintiff; Raven C. 
WILLIAMSON and CHARLES B. Ruae for 
defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 3, 1930 
WHALEY, Judge, delivered the opinion 
of the court: mass ; 
Opinion of the Court The plaintiff, a coal-mining company, 
Nov. 3, 1930 on Aug. 30, 1919, ance a e to oma 
GREEN, Judge, deliy ini rt H. Walsh to purchase its entire prop- 

the court: ” a te an ar Walsh assigned this option to F. 4 
Plaintiff brings this suit to recover Peabody and thereafter, on Dec. 31, -— 

$1,855.59, the amount of taxes alleged pursuant to the exercise of said option by 

to be overpaid for the year 1920. Peabody, it entered into an agreement to 
It appears that the plaintiff made a sell its entire property to him, or his as- 

reiurn of income and profits taxes for) signees, for the sum of $1,000,000, and a 

the year 1920 and paid, in five install-: certain additional sum based upon the 

mivats, taxes thereunder to the amount! inventory of supplies on hand of the com- 

0. $5,971.76, the last of such payments! pany, and “* * in addition to the mil- 

being made on Apr. 13, 1922. On June jion-dollar purchase price above referred 

2., 126, the plaintiff filed a claim for! to shall pay to the coal company an addi- 

re. snd of $2,144.60 of the taxes so paid.! tional sum of money equal to the amount 

The Commissioner subsequently made a | of any tax which shall be assessed against 

recomputation of the tax, and found) jt by the United States under any income 

thai the plaintiff had overpaid it to the or excess profit tax law as the résult of 
amount of $1,855.59 in the manner) sych sale at said price when any such tax 
claimed in the application for refund, chall Lave been duly assessed and become 
but subsequently denied the claim for! dye and payable from the said company 
refund on the ground that it had not to the United States.” Bonds were exe- 
been filed within four years after the cuted by a surety company, and Peabody 
payment of the tax. also, guaranteeing the payment of this 

No question is raised but that the additional amount. Peabody transferred 
Acc of 1926 required the application }j; contract to the Sheridan Coal Com- 


Tax by Purchaser 
Assessed as Income to Seller 


For Transfer of Coal Properties Found to Be 
In Effect Part of Price 


for refund to be so filed, unless the tax- 
pzyer had executed a waiver of its right 


it became the purchaser. 


any, and ; : 
, 7 of time having 


An extension been 


THE UNITED STA 


Purchaser Under Agreement| 


‘YLLABI are printed so that they can 


computation based on a fixed percentage 


| which tRe purchaser had agreed to pay. | 
| The Government in adjusting the taxes 
‘of plaintiff found the sum of $66,896.03 
‘and included that amount in the taxable, 
income assessed against the plaitniff and 
leviéd an additional tax, which the plain- 
tiff paid. Since the books of the plain- 
tiff were kept on an accrual basis, it 
might be said this amount accrued to 
plaintiff. Subsequently, however, after 
arbitration, the plaintiff only received 
|from the purchaser the sum of $44,- 
| 639.35 as the amount of the obligation | 
of the purchaser to discharge the in- 
come-tax liability of the seller. 

Although it might be argued the 
;amount accrued at the time of sale is 
the correct amount on which the tax 
should be levied, nevertheless the plain- 
tiff, as a matter of fact, did not receive 
this amount, but, instead, only $44,- 
639.35. Accruals of this nature for the 
purpose of determining income for tax 
purposes are subject to adjustment in 
order to reflect actual income. Pro- 
ducers Fuel Co., 1 B. T. A. 202; Josiah 
Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd., 3 B. T. A. 355; 
Bonnie Bros., Inc., 15 B. T. A. 1231; 
Inland Products Co., 10 B. T. A. 235, 
affirmed 31 Fed. (2d) 867; 


tion during the years in controversy 


Glass Mfg. Co. v. U. S. 


Deductions—Interest—Cash and accrual 


held proper.—Acme Coal Co. v. U. S. 


Nov. 18, 1930. 


A waiver which actually reached the 


U. S. Daily 2860, Nov. 18, 1930. 
Philip C. ' 
Brown et al., 10 B. T. A. 1122; Lehigh 
Valley Coal Sales Co., 15 B. T. A. 1401. 

We now have before us the matter of 
the tax liability of plaintiff for the year 
in which the transaction occurred after 
all the facts are known and the amounts 
have been definitely determined. 

The plaintiff’s income with respect to 
this item should be determined upon the Promulgated Nov. 17 
basis of what actually happened, and, sy jth & Rumery Co. Docket No. 26402. 
therefore, upon the basis of what it ac- In 1918, the petitioner charged oft 
tually received. The Commissioner of  jts books of account an investment in 
Internal Revenue was correct when he — stock determined by it to be worth- 
adjusted the tax to reflect the actual jgZs in that year, and claimed the 
amount received by the plaintiff from the loss as a deduction in its income tax 
purchaser as the tax liability under the return for 1918. The deduction was 
agreement of the purchaser to pay the, disallowed by the Commissioner and 
tax, the petitioner made a further claim 

The complaint and counterclaim should for its deduction in its return for 
be dismissed, and it is so ordered. 1923. Held, that the amount is not 

WiLuraMs, Judge; LitTLeton, Judge;| a legal deduction from gross income 
GREEN, Judge; and Bootu, Chief Justice, jin its return for 1923. 
compere Douglas Properties, Inc. 
40146. 

The petitioner acquired by assign- 


Docket No. 


Gasoline Sold on Federal | 


Reservation Held Taxable 


State of Alabama: 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Depreciation—Rate—Use of fixed percentages— 
Depreciation must be determined by the particular facts of each case, and a 


deduction during estimated probable life 


will not be accepted as the reasonable allowance provided by statute where the 
facts show the actual depreciation sustained and charged upon the books was 
reasonable and was an amount different from that found by the use of such 
method of computation; method used by 


the taxpayer for determining deprecia- 
established more accurately than the 


straight-line method used by the Commissioner the reasonable allowance for 
wear and tear it was entitled to charge off the books each year.—Cumberland 
(Ct. Cls. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily 2860, Nov. 18, 1930. 


bases—1916, 1917 acts— 


Where a taxpayer kept its books on the accrual basis, all allowable deductions 
should have been taken in the years in which they accrued; accordingly the tax- 
payer was not entitled to a deduction for interest paid during ‘the taxable year, 
but which had accrued in prior years.—Cumberland Glass Mfg. Co. v. U. S 
(Ct. Cls. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily 2860, Nov. 18, 1930. 


Gross income—Seller’s tax paid by purchaser as part of the price— 

Where the purchaser of certain property agreed to pay and actually did pay 
the income taxes assesesd against the seller on account of the sale, such pay- 
ment constituted additional income to the seller; Commissioner’s action in adjust- 
ing the tax to reflect the actual amvuunt received under a compromise agreement 


(Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily 2860, 


’ 


Waivers—What constitutes filing—Statute of limitations—1926 act— 


office of the Bureau on June 16 cannot 


be said to have been filed on June 15, although in the ordinary course of mails it 
would have been received on the latter date; the waiver was therefore filed too 
late to extend the time within which application for refund could be made under 
section 284 (g¢) of the 1926 act.—Oxford Bank v. U. S. 


(Ct. Cls. U. S.)—V 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relicd upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


ment at a cost of $110,000 with an 
agreement to pay a fixed rental, the 
unexpired terms of two leases on 
real property and thereafter during 
the same year conveyed the whole of 
the unexpired terms of the leases for 
a consideration of $50,000 and an in- 
creased annual rental. 

Held that the latter conveyances 
were not assignments or contracts 
of sale but created the relation of 
landlord and tenant between the par- 
ties thereto. 

Held further, that the amount re- 
ceived by petitioner on the execution 
of the instruments is taxable income 
and not a return of capital. 


Ruling Makes Facts of Particular Case | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMEN 


Validity of Texas Franchise Tax 
Contested by Realty Corporation 


tT BY THe UNiTED STATAS DAILY 


Suit Filed in Federal Court Claims Law Vio- 
lates Due Process Clause of Constitution 


And Is Discriminatory 


State of Texas: Austin, Nov. 17. 
A suit involving the validity of the; held in the suspense account, and in the 


stock is nov’ pending in the Federal | 
courts, according to a recent statement | 
by the Secretary of State of Texas, Jane | 
Y. McCallum. The case involves both} 
the old and new laws. Another fran-' 
chise tax suit involving the new law will | 
be filed by the Attorney General, Mrs. 
McCallum explained. Her statement fol- 
| lows in full text: 

| The suit of the Southland Realty Cor- | 
| poration et al. v. Secretary of State, now 
awaiting hearing on the merits in the 
United States District Court at Austin,| 
| attacks the constitutionality of the new} 
| franchise tax law known as House bill 
| 12, 5th called session, 1930. 

| It is contended that the law violates. 
| the due process clause of the Federal 
| Constitution in that it fails to provide! 
|for a hearing before forfeiture; and | 
that it is discriminatory in so far as it 
seeks to tax notes, bonds and debentures ! 
, assumed by a corporation. 
| It is further alleged that the old law 
/is unconstittuional, in so far as it sought 
|to tax authorized capital stock, regard- 
jless of whether it was outstanding or | 
not. ‘The new law was passed for the} 
purpose of correcting constitutional de-| 
| fects, of which this was one, existing | 
/in the old law. 

The above suit was filed on the last day | 
on which the tax was payable, and the 
plaintiffs made tender of their taxes un- 
der protest. The moneys involved are 





Virginia Court Rules 
On Outstate Fund Tax | 


No Portion of Trust Fund in | 
Which State Resident | 
| Benefits Taxable 


| 

| pei | 

Commonwealth of Virginia: | 
Richmond, Noy. 17. 


corporate franchise tax based on capital; event the suit should go against the 


State, the Secretary of State would be 
authorized to direct the repayment of 
such moneys to the corporations entitled 
thereto. Only some 20 corporations pro- 
tested the payment of their taxes in 
this manner. As to all other corpora- 
tions, in the event the suit should go 
against the State, refunds could only be 
obtained by legislative appropriations. 
Another franchise tax suit involving 
the interpretation of the new law is soon 
to be filed by the Attorney General for 
the purpose of determining whether a 
corporation engaged in businesses which 
are clearly recognized as being public 


| utilities, and which is also engaged in 


the ice business, which the State contends 
is not a public utility business, should 
be classed under Section D of the act 
which sets up a separate and different 
method of taxing corporations engaged 
solely in the business of a public utility, 
or whether it would come under Class A 
which applies to general business cor- 
porations, 

The State contends that all such cor- 
porations come under Class A and has 
demanded and received payment of the 
tax on that basis, the moneys being held 
in the suspense account pending judicial 
determination of the question. All cer- 
porations affected by this proposed ; sit 
will receive refunds in the event thst 
the proper classification should be de- 
termined to be Class D. 


Changes in Taxes 
Proposed in Ohio 


Increased Auto License Fee 
Recommended to Gover- 
nor’s Committee 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Nov. 17. 


According to an oral statement by the, _4N increase in automobile license fees, 
Tax Commissioner of Virginia, C. H.| abolition of the property tax on such 


to have the taxes due for the taxable g.anted by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 


rata wat vehicles 
year 1920 determined and assessed) nye, the plaintiff duly made its income Morrissett, the decisions of the State | and a stamp tax on documents 


Montgomery, Nov. 17. : 
| Supreme Court of Appeals handed down | affecting real estate were recommended 


’ 


within five years after the return was 
filed. This waiver, by section 284(g) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926, was require 
to be filed on or before June 15, 1926. 


and profits tax return for the year 1920 
on May 20, 1921. In this return it re- 
ported its operating net income at 
$46,297.65 and the net profit realized on 


Oil companies selling gasoline at the 
Post Exchange at Maxwell Field are lia- | 
ble for the State tax of 4 cents a gal-| 
lon, the Attorney General of Alabama, 
Charlie C. McCall, has advised the Siate 


Determinative of De preciation Allowance 


Taxpayer’s System Showing Actual Amount Upheld Over 


Tne defendant ciaims that plaintiff is\tp.’sale of its assets of $82,988.37, mak- 
nov entitled to recover because the} ing a total net income of $129,286.02. The 
Waiver was not in fact filed on or be- to¢a) tax shown by the return was $12,- 
fore June 15, 1926, and this constitutes ¢)7 39, which amount was paid by plain- 
the whole issue in the case. tiff at the time of making the return. 
Tae evidence leaves no doubt that the “y, arriving at this total tax no sum 
Waiver was not actually filed in the office included to cover the income and 


: PY 2.3 is +) Was , 
Bee ae, 1 interenl Bovenee set profit taxes due to the Government and 
> » 192, yidence § = 


: : oa : The books 
that it was placed in the mail in time, of the plaintiff were kept on an accrual 
basis but it did not enter on its books of 
account any sum representing the con- 
tract for reimbursement for taxes until 
the year 1924, when the sum of $44,- 
639.35. collected as a result of said con- 
‘tract, was entered upon its cash book and 
from there credited to its surplus as a 
reduction of income tax previously 
charged to surplus. 


in the ordinary course of the mails, to 
have reached that office on June 15; 
and plaintiff claims this is sufficient. 
The argument in support of this posi- 
tion is that the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue had promulgated a regula- 
tion which made it sufficient if the 
Waiver was mailed in time, in the ordi- 
nary course of the mails, to reach the 
office of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
by the date fixed in the law. The provi- 
sion relied on is article 447 of regula- 
tions 45. This regulation does not ap- 
ply to the filing of ‘waivers, but only to 
the filing of returns, A somewhat 
similiar provision was made in article 
1006 of regulations 62 with reference 
to the filing of an appeal from the 
commissioner’s decision, 

Ii may be that the Commissioner haa 
the authority, by regulation, to so quali- 
fy the strict requirements of law with 
reference to the time of filing waivers, 
but it sufficient answer to say that 
he did not, and we have no authority 
to do anything else but apply the law as 
it stands. 

The plaintiff had four years in which 
to fie its claim for refund. By the Act 
of 1926, however, which became a law 
on Feb. 26 of that year, the plaintiff 
wes given until June 15, 1926, to file a 
woiver of the respective taxes due for 
the taxable year 1920, and in event it 
did so it was sufficient if the claim for 
refund was filed on or before Apr. 
1927. Plaintiff was thus given an ex- 
tension and should have complied with 
the terms thereof, but it did not. 

Reasonable Care Not Used 


There was much reason for the Com- 


is 


to be paid by the purchaser. 


Compilation Shown 

On Mar. 10, 1923, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue determined an addi- 
tional tax liability on the part of plain- 
tiff for the year 1920 of $70,032.54, and 
thereafter, on Mar. 31, 1924, the Com- 
missioner again redetermined said tax 
liability and levied a further assessment 
of $18,299.92. These amounts were paid 
by the plaintiff on Sept. 9, 1924. In de- 
termining these amounts the Commis- 
sioner computed as income for the year 
1920 the amount of $66,896.03 to be the 
sum due under the agreement to dis- 
charge all taxes to the Government. 

Having paid its additional taxes, plain- 
tiff filed a claim for refund in the sum of 
$20,511.77, being the amount of tax aris- 
ing from the inclusion in its net income 
for the year 1920 of the sum of $66,- 
896.03. Thereafter the Bureau having 
been advised that only $44,639.55 had 
been received from the purchaser, after 
arbitration of the matter, decided to tax 
that sum as income instead of the sum of 
$66,896.03, and accordingly it com- 
puted the tax and granted the claim for 
refund to the extent of $6,864.86. It de- 
nied the claim for refund in the sum of 
$15,646.91. 

To recover that sum this suit is insti- 


so 


missioner to promulgate the regulation | tyted. The Government has filed a coun- 
which was made with reference to the! terclaim to recover the sum of $6,864.86 


filing of returns. The making of a re- 
turn is often a difficult matter and «el- 
dom a very easy One. Unforeseen mat- 
ters may cause a delay in rendering it 
and make the delay more excusable than 
it would be. with reference to filing a 
waiver, which is an extremely simple 
matter. Moreover, the Commissioner 
was given authority by statute to ex- 
tend the time for filing returns, so that 
there would seem to be no question about 
‘his having authority to make a regula- 
tion which might extend the time. 

Our decision is supported by the 
opinion of the court in McDonald Coal 
Co. v. Lewellyn, 9 Fed, (2d) 994, 
wherein it was said that if the taxpayer 
chose to trust the mails, rather than 
make delivery to the Commissioner in 
person, it was at his own risk. See also 
Lewis-Hall Iron Works v, Blair, 23 Fed. 
(2d) 972, and Appeal of Sam Satovsky, 
1B. T. A. 22. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that in the vast amount of 
mail handled by the Government some of 
it will be delayed for a day or two or 
more, and = such delays often occur. 
Plaintiff had no right to assume that the 
waiver would be carried and delivered 


with the utmost diligence and dispatch. ' 


In so doing it did not exercise reason- 
able care to make sure that the delivery 
would be in time. 

It follows from what has been stated 
that the petition of plaintiff must be dis- 
missed, and it is so ordered. 

WHALEY, Judge; WutiAMs, 
LITTLETON, Judge, and BootH, Chi 
tice, concur. 


fudge; 
ef Jus- 


Missouri Voters Reject 
Proposed Tax Exemption 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Nov. 17. 
The propesed tax amendment to the 
Missouri Constitution was defeated at 
the recent election. According to the 
official ballot the amendment would have 
exempted from taxation all evidences of 
debt for money loaned on real estate in 
Missouri where the aggregate cost to the 
borrower did not exceed 5 per cent per 
annum. 


‘refunded to plaintiff, which represents 
| the tax on the difference between $66,- 
| 896.03, the tax on net profit as calcu- 
‘lated by the Bureau, and the $44,639.35, 
actual payment made to plaintiff in 
‘compliance with the agreement of the 
Sheridan Coal Company to pay plaintiff 
}a sum equal to the tax paid to the 
| Government, 

| The first question to be decided is: 
Was any of the tax on the net profit 
due and payable in the year 1920? The 
books of plaintiff were kept on an ac- 
crual basis. All the events occurred 
which fixed the amount of the tax and 
determined the liability of the taxpayer 
to pay it in advance of the assessment 
of the tax. The liability of the plain- 
tiff accrued in 1920. United States v. 
Anderson. 269 U. $22; Rouss. v. 
Bowers, 30 Fed. (2d) 628; American 
National, Co. Rec., v. United States, 
274 U. S. 99. 

The next question to be decided is: 
Was the amount to be paid seller by the 
purchaser in liquidation of the taxes as- 
sessed against the seller part of the con- 
sideration of the purchase price and to 
be treated ? Since this suit 


S. 


as income? 
was commenced the Supreme Court has 
handed down the decision in the case of 
Old Colony Trust Company y. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, 279 U, S. 
716. In this case, supra, the Supreme 
Court held that the payment by the em- 
ployer of the income taxes assessable 
against the employe -constituted addi- 
tional taxable income to such employe. 
See also Unitea States v. Boston & 
Maine R. R. Co., 279 U: S. 782. 

The agreement to pay, and the actual 
payment by the purchaser of the in- 
come taxes assessable against the 
seller, constitute additional taxable in- 
come to such seller. It is a profit de- 
rived from the sale, and taxable like any 
other gain or profit. The total amount 
paid the actual purchase price and 
the adding of the tax was only a method 
of arriving at the amount to secure the 
property and formed part of the con- 
sideration. Lash’s Products Co, v. United 
States, 278 U. S. 175. 

The plaintiff did not include in it 
income-tax return for 1920 any amount 
| to cover the Federal taxes for that year 


Is 


Tax Commission. Maxwell Field an 
Army aviation post, it was explained. 

In concluding his opinion, the Attorney 
General said: “While it is true that the The depreciation allowance to which a 
State of Alabama has ceded its juris- taxpayer is entitled in computing the 
diction over Maxwell Field to the United kederal income tax must be determined 
States Government, and that the Post by the particular facts in each case, the 
Exchange being situated on a govern-| Court of Claims has held. 
mental reservation, the State cannot tax! The method used by the Commissioner 
said Post Exchange, but in the instant! in writing off a special percentage each! 
case the tax is imposed upon the distrib-| year was not as accurate as the method 
utor or retail dealer located off the gov- used by the taxpayer, the opinion ruled. 
ernmental reservation when he with- The company arrived at its figures by 
oraws gasoline from storage for any having a personal inspection made by 
use. lofiicers who were thoroughly familiar 
with the proporeyt, its use and operation, 
it was explained. 


1s 


Deportation of Alien 
Based on Offenses Upheld 


(Continued from Page 7.) 

in another case might be an exceedingly 
large amount. These facts under the Court of Claims of the United States. 
California system of indeterminate sen- No. J-102. 
tence could not be considered by the Spencer GorpDON (COVINGTON, BURLING 
court in fixing a sentence, but could & RUBLEE on the brief) for plaintiff; 
only be considered by the Board of R. C. WILLIAMSON and CHARLES B. 
Prison Directors | in determining the RuceG for defendant. 
actual period of imprisonment. Opinion of the Court 

: — California law the general Nov. 3, 1930 
rule 1s that sentences run concurrently ’ : sliver > i 
even though pronounced at different. WILLIAMS, Judge, delivered the opin- 
times and for different offenses on dif- 1° of the ones? ee cals ne 
ferent indictments. (Cal. P. C., sec. 669; This is a suit for recovery of 2OCOMP | 
Ex parte McGuire, 135 Cal. 339: Ex and excess profits taxes in the sum of | 
iain’ Maasai . ‘. ore 2? $10,873.13, with interest thereon, al- 
parte Casey, 160 Cal. 357.) It is ob- : . 
vious, therefore, that under the Cali- leged to have been overpaid for the fiscal 
fornia system the fact that the terms Year ended June 30, 1917. 
of imprisonment run concurrently does Two questions are presented for de- 
not in the slightest degree alter the fact ‘¢™™mination: 
that the sentences are separate. (In re, _, 1+, (@) The amount of accrued depre- 
Sichofsky, 201 Cal. 360.) ciation the plaintiff is entitled to deduct 

The question here involved, however, !"o0m the cost of its plant assets as a 
is not the mere technical question pre- 'easonable allowance for exhaustion, 
sented by the appellant, but is as to the Wear and tear of its property for the 
intention of Congress in enacting the fiscal years from June 30, 1910, to June 
legislation in pursuance to which the de- 29, 1916. Bie. 
portation of the appellant was ordered. . (b) The amount the plaintiff is en- 
The purpose of Congress was to permit titled to deduct as a reasonable allow- 
and require deportation where an alien, ance for exhaustion, wear and tear of 
within five years of his entry into the its property for the fiscal year ended 
United States, had committed a single June 30, 1917. 
crime involving moral turpitude, or after Whether or not the plaintiff is en- 
five years had committed more than one titled to a deduction for interest paid 
crime involving moral turpitude for on its indebtedness during the taxable 
which he had been sentenced to a term year 1917 which had accrued in prior 
of imprisonment, committed at any years. 
time atter entry. : , . 

It will be observed that the statute Pertinent Sections of 
does not limit the power of deportation Revenue Act of 1916 


to a second conviction, but is based Bo 3 
upon the commission of a number of In the beginning there was a contro- 
offenses for which the alien has been YeTsY a8 to the proper method of com- 
sentenced. The form of the sentence PUting the 4 per cent war income tax 
is obviously of no consequence. The levied by section 4, Title I, of the Reve- 
purpose of Congress undoubtedly was Ue Act of 1917, but the defendant new 
to provide for the deportation of a man admits error in that regard. oo 
who committed more than one offense The amount of accrued depreciation 
involving moral turpitude for which he allowable for the years from 1910 to 
had been convicted and upon which con- June 30, 1916, affects the consolidated 
viction and sentence has been imposed; invested capital for the fiscal year 1917, 
|whether the sentence run concurrently ™ hile the amount of depreciation to be| 
or consecutively is entirely immaterial taken for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
from the standpoint of the purpose of 1917, and the amount of allowable de- 
the law duction for interest paid during the 
The section providing for deportation’ year, affects the net income of the con- 
by reason of such a sentence contains a solidated group for the year, 
proviso which authorizes the judge im- The Revenue Act of 1916, Title I, Act 
posing the sentence to provide that the of Sept. 8, 1916 (c. 463, 39 Stat. 756), 
alien shall not be deported in pursuance as amended by the Act of Oct. 3, 1917 
of the act. If, therefore, it was the (c. 63, 40 Stat. 300, 329), provides: 
purpose of the judge imposing the sen-| sec, 10. That there shall. be levied, as- 
tence to avoid the consequences other- sessed, collected, and paid annually upon 
wise resulting from a cumulative sen-| the total net income received in the pre- 
tence it could have been done by an, ceding calendar year from all sources by 
express proviso relieving the alien from. every corporation, — . 9.4 tax of 2 per 
deportation. contum, apen Stee eaten, 2 a ms 
. mec, ae é B [As 0 é -O ,0Ora- 
| Order affirmed. tion, * * * organized in the United Slates, 
RE uch net incdme shall be ascertained by 
deducting from the gross amount of its 


| Patent for Electric Device ; the 
a z income received within the year from all 
Held Valid and Infringed *°u"ces— 


Second. All losses actually sustained and 
, ‘ . charged off within the year and not com- 
[Continued from Page 6.] pensated by insurance or otherwise, in- 
proper to say that the numerous ques- cluding a reasonable allowance for the ex- 
cions and considerations advanced in the; haustion, wear and tear of property aris+ 
case in other particulars, have been duly | ing out of its use or employment in the 
considered | business or trade; * * * ; . 
The aacean af thas enanh alae Thalact Third. The amount of interest paid 
; 5 - e cour elow Nold-| within the year on its indebtedness to an 
ng this patent invalid is reversed and the| amount of such indebtedness not in excess 
ecord remitted with instructions to enter of ‘the sum of (a) the entire amount of the 
. decree that the patent is valid and in-! paid-up capital stock outstanding at the 
‘ringed. close of the year, * * * and (b) one-half 
The full text of a dissenting opin- a ae Epserent-Rearing indebtedness then 
. , : utstanding: * 
on by Judge Vu oolley in the above one ‘ : * : 
<n oa. ne . | See. 13. (d) A corporation, * * * keeping 
ease oF Ge neral Eleetric Company ". |aecounts upon any basis other than that 
The DeForest Radio Company will 


; } ! 1 of actual receipts and disbursements, un- 
be published in the issue of Nov. 19. less such other basis does not clearly re- 


CUMBERLAND GLASS MANUFAC- 
TURING Co. 
v. 
UNITED STATES 
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Commissioners Method of Using Fixed Percentage 


flect its income, may. subject to regula- 
tions made by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, make its return 
upon the basis upon which its accounts are 
kept, in which case the tax shall be com- 
puted upon its income as so returned. 


Method Used by Plaintiff 

To Determine Depreciation 
The plaintiff kept its books upon the 

accrual basis. In its return for the fiscal 

year ended June 30, 1917, it reported the 


cost of assets of its consolidated compa- 
nies as of June 30, 1916, $1,394,485.24 


}and an accrued depreciation to that date 


of $289,34C.40. 

The Commissioner upon an audit of 
the returns determined the cost of the 
pliant assets of plaintiff and its sub- 
sidiaries to June 30, 1916, to be $1,391,- 
953.08 and the reserve for accumulated 
depreciation to that date $491,816.30. 

Both parties accept cost of the plant 
assets in computing the depreciation re- 
serve and the depreciation allowance for 
the taxable year. 

The plaintiff, in determining the 
amount of depreciation to be charged off 
on its books each year during the period 
from June 30, 191J, to June 30, 1917, 
inclusive, and as now claimed, through 


its officers at the end of each year, made | 


personal inspection of its plant and those 
of its subsidiaries, including building, 
machinery, and equipment, ani in this 
way arrived at the amount of exhaus- 
tion, wear and tear actually sustained 
during each year growing out of the 
use of the property in the business, and 
in so doing they gave due consideration 
to the actual use and operation of the 
plants, their cost, age, and useful life 
of the various types of assets, and to the 
repairs and improvements made thereto. 

Improvements and repairs to the 


'Nov. 13 mean that the Commonwealth | 


trust fund located outside the State, of ; 
which a Virginia resident is beneficiary. | 
The cases are entitled Commonwealth v. 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company of Bal- 
| timore, Trustee, et al. 

“The policy of the State hitherto has 
been to tax as property the commuted | 
value of the life share which a Virginia | 
beneficiary may have in a trust fund 
which is outside the State,” Mr. Morris- 
sett said, “but the supreme court in these 
cases has held that the State has no au- 
| thority to do this in the light of opinions 
|of the Supreme Court of the United) 
States. In the first case, the court held | 
that an uncollected levy need not be! 
paid, and in the second case, the court 
| held that a levy already collected should 


| 


| be refunded.” 


The ruling of the State Tax Commis- 
sioner that persons who purchase stocks 
on margin are the owners of the full 
vaue of the stocks so far as assessment 
for taxation is concerned was_ sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of Appeals | 
in a case entitled Putnam v. Ford. “The| 
| State tax upon shares of stock has been| 
|repealed, Tax Commissioner Morrissett | 
explained, but the view of the court on 
a question which arose prior to the re-| 
peal of the tax may be valuable in case 
the General Assembly reimposes such a | 
| levy in the future. 


| 
| 
358, the Board of Tax Appeals, in a well-| 
| considered opinion discussing facts quite | 
similar to those presented in the instant | 
| case, said: | 

“The depreciation written off on the 
books of petitioner for the years 1912! 
| to 1918, inclusive, results from an actual 
‘physical examination and inspection of 
,lts plant, machinery, and equipment, 
made by the official in charge of pro- 
duction, and one who, for over 30 years, ! 
had been in active touch with the busi- 
ness. 

“He took into consideration the actual 
use and extent of operations of the plant, 
the cost and age of the various types of 


|told the Committee. 


plaintiff's machinery and equipment be- | depreciable assets; had before him the 
tween June 30, 1910, and June 30, 1916,; experience of the company in the past, | 
were made chiefly oy its own employes, reflecting the useful life of its assets; 


the amount paid ‘hem for such work 
being charged as general expenses and 
was not capitalized. 


Commissioner’s Findings 
Presumed as Correct 


The plaintiff at all times prior to June 
1916, kept its plant and equipment 
in good operating condition. 
officials, who determined each year the 
depreciation charged off for the year, 
had been with the plaintiff companies 
for many years and had exact and tech- 
nical knowledge of every item of its 
plant and equipment. 

The correctness of their determination 
that the amount charged off by them for 
the respective years from June 30, 1910, 
to June 30, 1917, was a reasonable al- 
lowance for exhaustion, wear and tear 
of the property arising out of its use 
or employment, is not controverted ex- 
cept by the prima facie case made by 
the Commissioner’s finding that such 
was inadequate. 

The Commissioner in making his com- 
putation of the plaintiff’s invested capi- 
tal and accumulated depreciation as of 
June 30, 1916, accepted the book value 
of plaintiff’s plant and equipment on 
June 30, 1910, and applying the “straight 
line” or “fixed percentage method” 
charged off an equal amount for depre- 
ciation for each year during the period 
to June 30, 1916, and determined the 
accrued depreciation for the years i 


9, 
30, 


the amount shown on plaintiff’s books. 


In decermining the allowance for de- 
preciation as a deduction for the taxable | 
1917 the Commissioner followed, 
the same method and applied the same) gj 
rates as he had used in determining the | 


year 


depreciation reserve to June 30, 1916. 
What is reasonable allowance 


to be determined in each 
peculiar facts of such case. 


Commissioner’s determination is 


actual facts, 


Plaintiff’s | 


|and was intimately connected with re- 
| pairs made to the machinery and equip-| 
| ment each year. 
| “With this information before it, the 
petitioner charged off depreciation. The 
amount to be charged off as deprecia- 
| tion has been changed by the respondent, 
both in years prior to and for the year 
| 1918. We are of the opinion that the | 
long experience of the officiel of peti- 
tioner and the relevant factors which he | 
used in determining depreciation, are to 
be preferred to depreciation determined 
upon a straight-line basis. 
| “A straight-line basis for depreciation | 
| has been adopted by the Commissioner, | 
| writing off a special percentage each| 
| year, quite apart from the actual con- | 
| ditions affecting depreciation. * * * We) 
; are of the opinion that the method used | 
by petitioner, of establishing the de- 
| Preciation actually sustained during the 
years in controversy, is more accurate 
,and reasonable than the one used by the 
Commissioner. 

“We have, after diligence, been un- 
jable to find any case where the courts 


to Governor Cooper’s Taxation Com- 


|hereafter cannot tax any portion of a|Mttee at its recent session. 


“The whole question is whether there 
shall be a State income tax or a low 
rate tax on intangibles,’ Robert A. Taft 
é Mr. Taft is chair- 
man of the subcommittee on allocation 
to State and local revenues. 

The recommendation in regard to 
automobile fees and taxes was made by 
the automotive subcommittee. About 
50 per cent of the automobiles in the 
State are escaping the property tax and 
it would be more equitable to remove 


|them from that obligation and charge 


the higher license fee, Harry S. Ball 
chairman of the subcommittee declared. 
Ohio is now third lowest among the 
States in the amount of license tax 


'charged, he said. 


The subcommittee on real estate as- 
sessment recommended a stamp tax on 
all public documents, affecting real 
estate, such as deeds, leases, and mort- 
gages. A rate of 10 cents on each 
$1,000 face value was suggested. The 


| subcommittee also recommended a gen-' 


eral reappraisement every four years 


jinstead of every six years, and that the 


county auditor be given authority to 
make readjustments in valuations in 
the interim. 


Definition of Chain Store 
Organization in Georgia 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Nov. 17. 
A corporation which operates only five 
stores is not subject to the Georgia 
chain store tax, the Supreme Court of 
that State has just held in a case en- 
etna My Style Hosiery Co. v. Harrison 
et al. 
_ The State Supreme Court pointed out 
in its decision that the tax act refers in 
one sentence to “more than five stores,” 
and in another to “five or more stores.” 


|The law should be given a liberal inter- 


pretation, the opinion held, reversing the 
decision of the Fulton Superior Court 
which ruled that the Hosiery Company 
operating five stores in tlanta and Ma- 


{con was subject to the tax. 


“Constitutionality of the chain store tax 


| act was brought into question by the pe- 


titioners, but under a familiar rule, a 
constitutional question is not decided 


| where the case can be properly decided 
| without 


deciding such _ constitutional 


question,” the court said. 
New Jersey I Ready 
To Collect Gas Tax 


Three Cent Law Becomes Ef- 
fective December 1 


State of New Jersey: 

, Trenton, Nov. 17. 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, Har- 
old G. Hoffman, has announced that the 
machinery has been set up for collection 


|of the additional 1 cent in gasoline tax 


In a re- 


“In accordance with the adoption of 
the three bond issues totaling $109,000,- 


which becomes effective Dec. 1. 


;cent statement he said: 


;000 at the recent election, chapter 239, 


Laws of 1930, becomes operative. This 


in} 
question to be $202,475.90 greater than | 


for 
“wear and tear” to be charged off by a 
taxpayer as depreciation is one of fact 
case by the 

While the 
pre- 
sumptively correct, it must give way if 
the proof shows his computation is er- 
roneous and not in consonance with the | 


In the Otis Steel Co. case, 6 B. T. A. 


| have laid down the rule that depreciation | law provides for the increase of the gas- 
| is to be determined by theories or mathe- | oline tax to 3 cents per gallon, effective 
|matics. The cases are legion, however,| Dec. 1, 1930. This increase brings New 
| holding that the depreciation in each| Jersey closer to the rate of tax preva- 
, case must be determined from the facts|lent throughout the country, as statis- 
|of each particular case. In the appeal |tics of the American Motorists Associa- 
{of Kinsman Transit Co., 1 B. T. A. 552,! tion show that the average national gas- 
| we had occasion to pass upon the fac-| line tax rate is 3.22 cents per gallon. 
|tors entering into the determination of| “The total gasoline tax received for 
a rate of depreciation, and stated. ,1930 calendar year to date is $8,228,- 
“Depreciation is a matter of judg-| 727.68. Accordingly, it is estimated that 
| ment, and must be determined from evi-|NOt less than $10,000,000 would be re- 
dence rather than by mathematics or| ceived at the 2-cent rate, so section two 
formulas.’ ” }of this act provides that from the in- 
In Marigold Garden Co. v. Commis-!creased receipts $5,000,000 shall be 
oner, 6 B. T. A. 368, 371, the Board | turned over in quarterly payments to the 
said: counties of this State for ‘control of 
“From 1897 to 1915, during which pe- traffic and the repair and improvement 
riod the books of the company were|0f streets.’ The avportionment of this 
kept by one of its executive officers, the|fund by the State Treasurer is to be ‘in 
company had not accounted for depre-| proportion as the ratables in each county 
ciation at constant rates, nor according | bears to the total ratables of the State.’ ” 
to any particular method of calculation,, The new act makes no increase in the 
| Such amounts were charged off as in|@mount of money to be used for the im- 
the well-considered opinion of its offi-| provement of inland waterways, Com- 
cers were sufficient to take care of the|™issioner Hoffman explained. For that 
wear, tear and exhaustion actually sus-| reason, he said, persons using gasoline 
in motor boats will be entitled to a re- 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.] fund of 1 cent per gallon. 4 
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Public Interest 
In Conservation 


Of Fish Growing 


Recognition of Future Needs 





Is Helpful in Federal Pro- | 


gram, Bureau of Fisher- 
ies Says in Review 


Public interest in fishing and in the 
conservation of fish for commercial and 
recreational purposes is one of the most 
encouraging features in the present sit- 
uation of the Bureau of Fisheries, says 


Commissioner of Fisheries, Henry O’Mal- | 


ley, in the report of the Bureau made 


public Nov 17 by the Department of | 


Commerce. 


The commercial fisheries of the United 


States, according to the report, are in a 
stronger economic position today than 


those of any of the other large fish pro- | 


ducing countries. 


The full text of the Department’s an- | 


nouncement follows: 
The commercial fisheries of the United 


@ States are in a stronger economic posi- 


4 


‘ 


tion today than those of any of the 
other large fish-producing countries. 
This favorable status is due in no small 
degree to the scientific research work 
conducted and the practical aid rendered 
by Government experts. 


Greater Interest Shown 


The most encouraging feature of the 
present fisheries situation, Commissioner 
O'Malley states, is the “aroused public 


Y THe Unitep States Dairy 











c@nscience to the need for proper hus- 
b&andry of our fisheries resources.” Com- 
mercial fishing interests, State and pri- 
vate enterprises engaged in large-scale 
fish propagation and organization, and 
jndividuals interested in having good 
fishing and enjoying the use of lakes and 
streams for recreational pursuits, are 
all in accord as to importance of conserv- 
ing our fishery resources. 


There is much evidence of an intensi- 


our fisheries, Commissioner O’Malley’s re- 
port declares. Sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions are concentrating their efforts to 
provide better angling, to overcome the 


evils of pollution, and to obtain the pas-| was printed in the issue of Nov. 14. The| mills. Customary forces were reported 


sage of State and Federal laws which 
will more adequately conserve this great 
natural resource. Commercial fishermen 


greatly improved methods, and are re- 
vealing a greater interest in the proper 
conservation of this resource as a sound 
economic policy. 

The Bureau of Fisheries finds a re- 
flection of this intensified interest in the 
increased demands for fish for stocking 
waters, for additional fish-cultural fa- 
cilities, and aid to a greater number of 
private organizations interested in the 
cooperative rearing of fish for stocking 
local streams. 


Scientific Inquiries 


This is also true of the demands for | 


scientific investigations to disclose the 
need of stronger conservation measures; 
for studies of every important fishery to 


reveal its conditions and trend; for an| 


expansion of its investigative program 
with respect to such agricultural pur- 
suits as oyster farming, fish farming, and 
the control and prevention of diseases. 
Likewise more intelligent interest is be- 
ing shown in the solution of the prob- 
lems of the commercial fisheries, im- 
provements in methods of manufactur- 
Ing and merchandising, in. the use of 
by-products, and in the conduct of funda- 
mental investigations with 
processes, nutrition and uses. 


Fundamental studies on the factors | 


that affect the abundance of fish in the 
great commercial fisheries of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard have been undertaken dur- 
ing the past two years. Studies of the 
chemical and physical condition of the 


water and its contained floating life have | 


been made at various seasons of the 
past year, in order to judge the success 
of spawning of various important 
species, and the influence that control 
their migrations. 

A comprehensive report on the migra- 
tions and biology of the cod of southern 
New England has recently been issued, 
and rapid progress has been made on 
studies of the stock of mackerel. Inves- 
tigation of the commercial fisheries of 
the Pacific coast and Alaska have been 
restricted to the salmon runs of Alaska, 
to the completion of salmon-tagging ex- 
periments on the Columbia River, and 
continuation of the Alaska herring 
studies. Investigations of commercial 
fisheries of Lake Erie and Lake Huron 
were continued. 


Studies of Oysters 

Oyster investigations during the past 
year consisted of the experimental study 
of oyster culture in New England, 
Georgia, Georgia, Texas, and Washing- 
ton, in a study of the physiology of adult 
and larval oysters, in a study of the ef- 
fect of pulpmill waste on oysters of the 
Puget Sound, and in an investigation of 
the biology of the natural enemies of 
the oyster such as the oyster drill and 
starfish. 

For the first time in 40 years, accord- 
ing to the report, the killings of fur 
scaf#s on the Pribilofs in 1929 exceeded 
40,000 animals. 

The output of the 
cultural service in the stocking of 
streams exceeded 7,570,000,000 fish and 


® eges as compared with 7,060,000,000 in 


1929. 

The commercial fisheries of the United 
States and Alaska, the report shows, fur- 
nish employment to more than 125,000 
commercial fishermen and 4,000 persons 
engaged in the transportation of 
catch. The annual harvest is in excess 
of 3,000,000,000 pounds for which the 
fishermen receive $116,000,000. 

Edible fishery products constitute over 
2,600,000,000 pounds for sale in the fresh 
state or for manufacture. In the fresh 
fish trade of 1929, 84,397,000 pounds were 
prepared in packaged form valued at 
$14,813,000 and 121,543,000 pounds, of 
fishery products were frozen. In the 
canning trade the most important pro- 
cess of manufacture the pack amounted 
to 689,447,000 pounds, valued at $101,- 
065,000. The output of cured and smoked 
fishery products is estimated at 150,- 
000,000 pounds valued at $12,000,000 and 
the output of fishery by-products was 
valued at $23,768,000. This included fish 
oil, meal, lime and grit from oyster 
shells, buttons from fresh-water mussel 
shells, and many other products. Im- 


ports of fishery products were valued at | 


$66,566,000 and exports at $23,830,000, 
In 1929 as compared with 1928 there 
were substantial increases in the output 
of packaged and frozen fish, canned 
fishery products, by-products, imports, 
and exports, 


respect to| 


ewan of Work Also Continues in South Atlantic | 
District, Employment Service Says 


! 


| The employment situation in the 48/and the cessation of navigation will af- 
fied interest in the future welfare of| States during October was summarized|fect many workers, including railroad | 


| United States 
}full text of a summary of the bulletin 


| section dealing with New England was 
| printed in the issue of Nov. 15. 


| the issue of Nov. 17.) 

; Continued surplus of labor was noted 
{for the month in the West North Central 
‘and the South Atlantic districts. The 


| full text of the sections of the bulletin! State indicated a slight upward trend 
dealing with these two districts follows: |in industrial employment during Octo-}| 


v 

| West North Central District 

| [Including the States of Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North 

| Dakota, and South Dakota.] 

| Minnesota 


Announcement was made during Oc- 
tober that nearly 2,000 men will be 
employed by the State highway depart- 
ment through the Winter, when grading 


at a cost of about $3,000,000. 
unskilled laborers were employed on city 
improvements. The demand for general 
farm labor was somewhat greater than 
in the previous month. Building pro- 





The store of foods held in the cold 
storage warehouses and packing estab- 


lishments of the United States is shown | 545,000 pounds. 


in the cold storage reports just made 
|publie by the Bureau of Agricultural 
| Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
|showing the situation as of Nov. 1. 
| These reports follow in full text: 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
| Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following stocks of frozen and cured 


|meats, including lard, in cold storage | 
{warehouses and meat packing establish- 


ments on Nov. 1, 1930: 


| Total Meats: 496,746,000 pounds compared | Department of Agriculture, shows the 
1929, and | following cold storage holdings of frozen 


| with 632,367,000 pounds Nov. 1, 
la five-year average of 550,403,000 pounds. 

| Frozen Beef: 47,246,000 pounds compared 
| with 51,902,000 pounds Nov. 1, 
| five-year average of 87,064,000 pounds. 

| Frozen Pork: 64,053,000 pounds compared 
| with 75,910,000 pounds Nov. 1, 
five-year average of 59,578,000 pounds. 





! compared with 4,992,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1929, | 


ceeded at a fair rate, with the supply| \ C 
of craftsmen equal to all requirements. | pair shops, which reported sharp reduc- 
The curtailment of mining operations tions in forces, the general employment | 
saa acccnsapicaciliee a oedietactcdaessoapesteenmataie ceongadeias cee rpms teemdatnesaaai in cidanebass ammnmmaamatneeininnia nem eamate 


Total of Meats Held in Cold Storage | 
Shown to Be Below Last Year’s F igure 





Continued Dullness in Employment 
Is Still Prevailing in Plains States 


|in the monthly bulletin issued by the| employes, soon after the middle of No- 


Employment Service. (The | vember. 


: . : __ The} lishments. 
are taking a greater harvest from the| sections concerning Middle Atlantic and | further 
waters than ever before, are introducing | East North Central districts appeared in |'gains. 


| 


| increase 


and bridge projects will be under tll fairly satisfactory rate, with employ- 
Many 


|cially good. 
| way shops declined, but this was more 
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ee a 


Border Patrol of United States Immigration Service | 






Patrols*by border forces ‘of the United States Immigration Service total more than 7,000,000 miles 
annually, according to information made available on behalf of the Service. 

veyances and 751,833 passengers were examined during the last fiscdl year in 
number of pedestrians who were questioned. The activities resulted in apprehension of 22,448 persons 
and seizures of contraband valued at approximately $786,042. The above photograph shows an inci- 


dent of border patrol work. 





Normal activity for this sea- | 
son of the year prevailed in the flour 


as employed in the farm-machinery 
plants, and wholesale and retail estab-| 
Meat-packing houses showed 


slight seasonal employment! 
7 
Missouri 


Reports from various sections of the 


ber. There was an especially marked | 
in the demand for unskilled 
labor for outdoor activities, particularly 
highway construction, city and county 
improvements, and agricultural work. 
The demand for corn huskers was espe- 
Employment in the rail- 


than offset by increases to force in the 
meat-packing houses, flour mills, can-| 
ning factories, and certain wholesale 
establishments. Building continued at 


ment available for nearly all resident 
| craftsmen. 

| v 

Iowa 

















| with 70,331,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1929, and a 


1929, and a|compared with 86,873,000 pounds Nov. 


1929, and a} 


With the exception of the railway re-| 
1 





pounds compared with 6,725,000 pounds 
Nov. 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 6,-: 


Case Eggs: 6,777,000 cases compared with 


average of 5,774,000 cases. 

Frozen Eggs: 98,324,000 pounds compared | 
| five-year average of 59,201,000 pounds. 
| Classification of frozen eggs on 81 per 
cent of total holdings for Nov. 1, 1930, is | 
shown as follows: 17 per cent whites, 20 per | 
cent yolks and 63 per cent mixed. 





The monthly report of the Bureau of | 
Agricultural Economics, United States 





| poultry on Nov. 1, 1930: | 
Total Frozen Poultry: 59,261,000 pounds 

nt 
|1929, and a five-year average of 63,182,000 

pounds, i 

Broilers: 13,507,000 pounds compared with | 

| 22,367,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1929, and a five- | 


Frozen Lamb and Mutton: 4,337,000 pounds | year average of 16,351,000 pounds. | 


Fryers: 4,860,000 pounds compared with | 


land a five-year average of 3,304,000 pounds, 5,874,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1929. 


| Cured Beef: 


pared with 11,273,000 pounds in process of 
cure and 8,884,000 pounds fully cured Nov. 
1, 1929, and a five-year average of 19,474,000 
; pounds for both items. 

| Dry Salt Pork: 25,906,000 pounds in proc- 
ess 


cured compared with 58,078,000 pounds in 


7 | process of cure and 53,014,000 pounds fully | 0 
Bureau’s fish- vee Nov. 1, 1929, and a five-year average | compared with 26,445,000 pounds Nov. 


of 103,534,000 pounds for both items. 
Pickled Pork: 155,475,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 93,515,000 pounds 
cured compared with 188,428,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 115,972,000 pounds fully 


| cured Nov, 1, 1929, and a five-year average 
of 274,870,000 pounds for both items. 
Miscellaneous Meats: 72,414,000 pounds 


compared with 63,914,000 pounds Nov. 1, 


| pounds. 


| Lard: 35,728,000 pounds compared with | reports. Consequently, there will be fry- 
1929, and a five-!ers contained in the figures shown for 


99,845,000 pounds Nov. 1, 
year average of 73,010,000 pounds. 





| 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of dairy 
| products and eggs Nov. 1, 1930: 
| Creamery Butter: 109,582,000 pounds ecom- 
pared with 138,405,000 pounds, Nov. 1, 1929, 
jand a five-year average of 
pounds. 

Forty per cent Cream: 
cans. 

Twenty per cent Cream: 
| cans. 

American Cheese: 78,949,000 pounds com- 
pared with 78,058,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 72 

Swiss including Block Cheese: 8,491,000 
pounds compared with 7,741,000 pounds Nov. 
1, 1929, and a five-year average of 7,744,000 
pounds, i 

Brick and Munster Cheese: 855,000 pounds 
| compared with 946,000 pounds Nov. 1, 


288,000 40-quart 





| 


; Limburger Cheese: 


pared with 1,409,000 pounds Nov. 1, 
and a five-year average of 1,576,000 pounds. 


111,736,000 | 


9,577,000 pounds in process| . 1 
of cure and 6,829,000 pounds fully cured com- | With 16,506,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1929, and a! October. 


of cure and 17,394,000 pounds fully | 2-719,000 pounds Nov. 1, 


fully | 


the | 1929, and a five-year average of 52,579,000 | are excedingly heavy, who find it im- 


72,763,000 pounds. | bushel baskets. 


| 11,045,000 boxes Nov. 1, 
10,000 40-quart | year average of 10,228,000 boxes. 


Roasters: 11,343,000 pounds compared 
five-year average of 16,900,000 pounds. | 
Fowls: 7,442,000 pounds compared with 
11,962,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 7,307,000 pounds. | 
Turkeys: 2,748,000 pounds compared with | 
1929, and a five- 
year average of 3,595,000 pounds. 
Miscellaneous Poultry: 19,361,000 pounds 
1, 
929, and a five-year average of 19,089,068 | 
pounds, | 
While the Bureau feels assured of the | 
completeness and accuracy of the total | 
amount of poultry reported, it can not | 
vouch for the accuracy and classification | 
|of the various sizes of chickens. There | 
are a number of concerns whose holdings 


} 


| practicable to make segregation on their 


broilers, roasters and possibly miscel- 
|laneous poultry. 





The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
| following cold storage holdings of fruits | 
on Nov. 1, 1980: | 

1,567,000 barrels of apples compared with 
2,189,000 barrels Nov. 1, 1929, and a .five- | 
year average of 2,794,000 barrels. | 

14,592,000 boxes of apples compared with 
1929, and a five- | 


6,404,000 bushel kaskets of apples com- | 


1, 1929, and a five-year average of 3,782,000 





2,514,000 boxes of pears compared with 
2,080,000 boxes Nov. 1, 1929, and a five-: 





1929, | fruits 


year average of 1,510,000 boxes. | 
189,000 bushel baskets of pears compared 
with 84,000 bushel baskets Nov. 1, 1930 


c 1929,/and a five-year average of 135,000 bushel | hundred employes. 
and a five-year average of 1,483,000 pounds. | baskets. 


1,004,000 pounds com- | 


79,913,000 pounds of frozen and preserved 
compared with 61,752,000 pounds 


Nov. 1, 1929, and a five-year average of | 


All other varieties of Cheese: 7,098,000 56,319,000 pounds, 





| Winter months. 


| coal mines. 
Department of Agriculture Announces Amounts of Food | 


In Warehouses on November 1 |reduction in forces employed. 


|employment gains occurred in the meat- 


| previous month, but the resident supply 








| 
Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descrived under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers. should be given. 

Experiment Station Record—Vol. 60, No. 6, 
Oct., 1930. Off of Experiment Stations, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, $1.50 a year. (Agr. 9-832) 

Radio Service Bull.—No. 163, Oct. 31, 1930. 
Radio Div., U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 

(15-26255) 

Suppl. to Ann. List of Publications, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Oct. 31, 1930. Free. 

List of Publications Relating to Finance, 
Banking, Budget, Accounting—Price List 
28, 20th Ed. Supt. of Documents. Free. 





Ann, Rept. of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital to 
Secy. of Interior, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 
1930. U. S. Dept. of Interior. Free. 

(6-35354) 

Radio Stations of 

Radio Div., U. S. 
Price, 15 cents. 

(14-30838) 

Aviation Training—Aeronautics Bull., No. 
19, Nov. 1, 1980. Aeronautics Br., U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. Free. 3830-27105 


State Books and 
Publications 


Commercial and Govt. 
U. S., Je. 30, 1930. 
Dept. of Commerce. 








may be obtained by writing to the de- 
A total of 980,103 con- partment in the State given below. 
addition to the large 
G. Fenix, Chief Inspector, Yr. Ended Dec. 
31, 1929. Jefferson City, 1929. 
Idaho—29th Ann. Rept. of Bur. of Insur- 


Neifert, Boise, July 1, 1930. 
N. Y.—25th Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Visiters 


Pretzel Shipments Show of Manhattan State Hospital to Dept. of 


5 Mental Hygiene, for yr. ended Je. 30, 
Gain in Last Four Years | _ 1930. Albany, 1930. 
Pa.—Digest of Banking Laws. Peter G. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
items, such as interest on investment, 


rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and 
advertising. 


The cost of materials, containers for 


Cameron, Sec’y Banking, Harold C. Rob- 
| erts of Phila. Bar; E. Jack Sitgreaves, 
| Deputy Sec’y of Banking. 

Vt.—Rept. of Insurance Comr. for yr. ended 

Dec. 31, 1929. Montpelier, 1930. 


(26-26476) | 


Information regarding these publications | 


Mo.—42d Ann. Rept. of Bur. of Mines, Frank | 


ance, for yr. ended Dec. 31, 192@ D. C.| 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 





Milton, John. Milton’s complete poems, ed. {| Thomson’s manual of Pacific Northwest fi- 
by ;Frank A. Patterson. 439 p. N. Y,, nance. 1 v. Seattle, Wash., Thomson’s 
Prtd. for F. S. Crofts & co., 1930. | Statistical service, 1930. 30-25370 

30-25463 | Tobey, James A. Riders of plagues; story 








Milton, John. The~student’s Milton; ed.| of conquest of disease. 348 p. « Yu 
| by Frank A. Patterson. 1090 p. N. Y.,| C. Seribner’s sons, 1930. 30-25365 
Prtd. for F. S. Crofts & co., 1980. Wahl, Arnold S. Bread production undér 
: ; 30-25462| scientific management. (Bake shop li- 
;Mumey, Nolie. Study of rare books. 572 p., brary.) 585 p., illus. Chicago, Bakers’ 
| illus. Denver, Clason pub. co., ra a helper, 1930. 3830-25357 
30-25 a 5 
Natl. industrial conf. bd. Trends in tor. | Yoree 7 W. ‘Chen fae ot 
| i trade of N. S. 329 N. Y., 19380. athilde ©. $ eh 
| eign Po Ny Se and Mathilde C. Gecks. (Story and study 
; ; 30-25374| readers.) 478 p., illus. Richmond, John- 
Official radio service manual; Hugo Gerns- son pub. co., 1930 30-25452 
| past . $25 p., illus. N. Y., a ” 5 
ac ublications, 1930. 30-25360 | 5 . ‘ 
| Ohio. dtate library, Columbus. Ohio 1i- | Allen, Henry C. Colo. justice practice for law- 
braries. 7 p. ., 1930. 30-25441 yers, justices of peace, constables, po- 
Parker, Leo T. Laws which affect pho- lice magistrates, town marshals, county 
| tographer. 192 p. Cleveland, O., Abel| judges, sheriffs, etc. 2d ed. 848 p, 
| pub. co., 1930. 30-25361 Denver, Col., W. H. Courtright pub. co., 
Pemberton, Murdock. . . . Picture book. 1930. 30-25488 
(Modern art.) 63 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf,| Auld, William M. Genius in homespur 
1930. 30-25243| (Robert Burns). 80 p. Cleveland, Row: 
Price, Mrs. Margaret (Evans). Windy fant club, 1930. 3830-25654 
| shore, tale of old Marseilles. 181 p., illus. | Bally, Louis H. Anaphylaxis. (Thesis (Ph. 
| N. Y¥., Harper & brothers, 1930. D.)—Univ. of Kans., 1929.) p. 191-244, 
' 30-25451 illus. Baltimore, Md., 1929. 30-25394 
Quick, John E. Automotive electrictl]l man-|Cande, Helen C. Weaves and draperies, 
ual (job sheets). 233 p., illus. Chicago, classic and modern. 300 p. N. Y., Fred- 
Goodheart-Wilcox co., 1930. 80-25359 erick A. Stokes co., 1930. 3830-25419 


Rolland, Romain, 1866. ... Prophets of new 
India. 683 p. N. Y., A. & C. Boni, 1930. 
30-25250 
Saidla, Leo E., ed. Science and scientific 
mind, by ... and Warren E. Gibbs. Ist 
ed. 506 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 
19380. 30-25889 
Scully, Charles A. ... Business life insur- 
ance trusts, by ... and Franklin W. 
Ganse. (Life insurance: its economic and 
social relations, ed. by Solomon H. Hueb- 


Cass, Mrs. Eleanor B. Book of fencing. 
380 p., illus. Boston, Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard co., 1930. 30-25481 

Clark, Edward B. William L. Sibert, army 
engineer, maj. gen., retd. 206 p., illus. 
Phila., Dorrance & co., 1930. 30-25483 

| Cole, David H. Changing conditions of ime 
perial defence, essays on military geograe 
phy. 183 p. Lond., S. Praed & co., 19380. 

30-25485 
Derwacter, Frederick M. Preparing way for 





ner.) 277 p.’ N. Y., D. Appleton & co., Paul; proselyte movement in later Juda- 
| 1930. 80-25372| ism. 165 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930, 
Shapley, Harlow. Star clusters. (Harvard | 80-25644 
observatory monographs. no. 2.) 276 p.| Downey, Richard, abp. Blessed Trinity. 
N. Y., Pub. for observatory by McGraw- (Treasury of faith series: :.) 90 p. ° 
Hill book co., 1930. 30-25390 Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 30-25642 


. .| Dulles, Foster R. Old China trade. 228 p. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin co., 1930. 
30-25479 


Smith, Mrs. Susan. Made in Mexico, by . 
| 81 p., illus. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 
30-26994 





| Stockdell, Helen. Speech made beautiful; | Eliot, Thomas S. Ash-Wednesday. 29 p. 
practical lessons in English diction. 111]! N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1930. 
p. N. Y., Abingdon press, 1930. 3830-25461 30-25658 











products, fuel and purchased electric cur- 
rent in the’ biscuit and cracker industry 
last year amounted to $105,094,339, a de- 
crease of about $2,900,000 compared with 
1927, while the value added by manu- 
facture was $166,600,660, an increase of 
more than $25,500,000 last year. 

Prior to 1921, when the census first 
was taken at two-year intervals, no sep- 
arate figures were obtained on the pretzel 
industry. In 1914, the last year for the 
five-year census, the bakery product in- 
dustry was taken as a whole. As the 
purpose of the preliminary report; of 
which the figures for 1929 are a_ party, 
is to make the census statistics available 
at the earliest possible date, they have 
been compiled from returns which will 
be further scrutinized, before the final 
figures are made public, and are therefore 
subject to revision, but it is believed that 
any differences which may occur are not 
of sufficient importance to have any ma- 
terial effect on the value of the statistics 
for practical purposes. 

‘sitaintaiieieinta te tate taiitete cntaiasaniacchpuniinemiiaines ana 


situation in Iowa during October showed 
little change over the previous month. 
Employment gains were noted in the 
iron and steel mills, meat-packing 
houses, and stone and clay products 
plants. The canning factories afforded 
employment for many hundreds of work- 
ers, especially women. There was a 
surplus of building-trades men which 
will probably continue throughout the 


a ckerunai nes ncaieateietigaiestcscenaeaeststelnia aes 
SS 


v 
Kansas 


Normal working schedules prevailed 
throughout October in most of the basic 
industries. Unskilled labor was well 
employed on highway projects, munici- 
pal improvements, and farm work. The 
supply of resident building-trades men 
exceeded requirements. Seasonal re- 
sumption of activity was noted in the | 
Slight employment increases | 
were noted in the meat-packing houses. | 
The railroad industry reported a slight 


v 
Nebraska 


The major industries reported normal 


| employment for this time of the year in 
| 4,930,000 cases Nov.:1, 1929, and a five-year | 


most, instances. Substantial seasonal 
packing houses, flour mills, and canning 
establishments during October, while 
slight reductions were reported in the 
railroad industry. Building appeared 
somewhat more active than during the 


of craftsmen was still more than suffi- 
cient to meet the needs. Road construc- 
tion, municipal improvements, farm 
work, and other outdoor activities con- 
tinued to draw heavily upon the un- 
skilled labor supply. No material 
change was recorded in wholesale hard- 
ware, candy, and confectionery, mail- 
order houses, or automobile assembling 
plants. Clerical hglp was plentiful. 


v 
North Dakota 


The unskilled labor supply and de- 
mand remained fairly well balanced in 
There are more than a suffi- 
cient number of building-trades men for 
requirements. Slight employment gains 
were recorded in the meat-packing 
plants. Other industries operated at 
about normal. Further seasonal in- 
creases to forces occurred in the lignite 
coal mines. 


v 
South Dakota 


Fairly satisfactory employment pre- 
vailed throughout the State during Oc- 
tober, especially in the Black Hills dis- 
trict. Seasonal activity obtained in the 
flour mills. Normal employment was 
reported in the biscuit factories, meat- 
packing houses, and wholesale grocery 
establishments. The railroads curtailed 
their forces somewhat. A good demand 
for experienced farm help prevailed, 
with no shortage indicated. 


~ 
South Atlantic District 


ness plans. . 


Travel at your 


|pared with 6,379,000 bushel baskets on Nov. | tries contributed to the surplus of labor 


apparent in October. While practically 
all of the local plants were in operation, 
curtailed schedules obtained in a num- 
ber of establishments, including machine 
shops, a malleable iron works, and a 
fiber establishment, affecting several 
Activity in certain 
units of the leather industry was below 
normal and a number of workers were} 
released. One railroad repair shop 4 


[Continued on Page 12,Colwmn 6.] 


to coast and between 





lead a fleet of , 
9 Pennsylvania Trains 
Daily to Chicago’ 


AILY a fleet of nine swift Pennsylvania flyers, led by 
D The Liberty Limited and The Golden Arrow,’speeds to 
Chicago. When you travel westward, select the train with 
the schedule that best fits in with your personal and busi- 


to Chicago 





. the train that leaves at the most conve- 


nient hour, gets you to your destination at the best time. 


convenience. 


To St. Louis, six trains daily, headed by The American and 
the “Spirit of St. Louis,” offer an equally flexible schedule. . 


In addition to their swift schedules, Pennsylvania trains 
offer up-to-date appointments . . . courteous, well-trained 
personnel .. . appetizing menus in the dining car... com- 
fort which makes the trip seem even shorter. 


When you plan a trip to the West, remember the flexible 
schedules of the Pennsylvania. 
smoothest roadbeds in America laid with rails more than 
one-third heavier than those in ordinary use. And let the 
Pennsylvania agent arrange the details of your trip. 


Travel over one of the 


SWIFT LUXURIOUS FLYERS 


to St. Louis 


“ ” 
| Faachedinds ahatdiatetas at Cakenhan wis THE LIBERTY LIMITED SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
the States of Delaware, Maryland, Leaves Washington. ........ 3.25 P.M. Leaves Washington......... 2.55 P.M. 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- Arrives Chicago............ 9.10 A.M. Arrives St. Louis...........12.30 P.M. 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida.) . THE GOLDEN ARROW THE AMERICAN 
Delaware Leaves Washington......... 5.30 P.M. Leaves Washington......... 6.30 P.M. 

(No general summary issued.) Arrives Chicago............ 12.00 Noon Arrives St. Louis........... 4.05 P.M. 

Wilmington. — Practically all indus- e Alan B. Smith, General Passenger Agent, 613-14 Street, 


N. W. Washington, D. C. Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. (TAT-Maddux Air Lines—Western Air Express). oper- 
ating with the Pennsylvania Railroad, provides swift, up-to-date rail-air service from coast 


intermediate points at fares comparable to rail-Puliman fares. 
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Delay IsSought | Southwestern Roads Oppose 
In Adoption of Federal Barge Line in Illinois i 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Aviation 


New Grain Rates Proposed Service Would ‘Provide Duplicate Wasteful Fa-| 


cilities,’ Carriers Declare in Statement to Interstate 


Grain Exchange in Utah 
Asks I. C. C. to Postpone 
Date of Application Be- 
cause of Elevator Stocks 


The downward revision of 
rates.on grain and grain products or- 
dered by the*Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, effective Jan. 1, 1981, should be 
postponed until July 1, 1931, according 


to a telegram from the Ogden (Utah) | 


Grain Exchange, made 
Commission on Nov. 
17000, Part 7.) 

The full text of the Ogden 
Exchange’s telegram follows: 

Ogden Grain Exchange, participants 
in Docket 17000,‘ Part 7, hereby respect- 
fully petitions Commission to postpone 
the effective date of its order in 
proceedings until July 1, 1931, amd for 
its reason sets forth that there is ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 bushels of Utah 
and Idaho wheat on hand in transit ele- 
vators in Utah of which approximately 
50 per cent remains in ownership of 
farmers. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the Utah 
and Idaho 1930 wheat crop has left 
the farms, of which 25 per cent is in 
possession of mills and elevators at points 
of origin. 

Flour Sales Conditioned. 

In the sale of flour certain members 
of the Ogden Grain Exchange operating 
flour mills at Ogden have been required 
to make sales conditioned on prospective 
change in freight rates effective Jan. 1, 
contracts providing that the delivered 
price in consumers’ markets on ship- 
ments made after Jan. 1 shall be lower 
than those made prior thereto in amounts 
represented by freight rate reductions 
ordered, which condition is brought about 
by reason of competition of flour mills 
located at points of origin who, as afore- 
said own 25 per cent of 80 per cent of 
the Utah and Idaho wheat crop. 

Therefore, if the reduced rates become 
effective Jan. 1, farmers who still have 
20 per cent of crop on farms will not be 
benefited by said freight reductions and 
farmers and millers owning the aforesaid 
wheat stored in transit will be injured to 
the extent of the freight reductions on 
shipments forwarded from transit points 
after Jan. 1. 

Furthermore, continued the telegram, 
additional injury will result to the own- 
ers of aforesaid transit wheat by reason 
of the Commission’s removal of the 5- 
cent differentia! on flour. 

This petitioner most respectfully and 
earnestly utges that favorable considera- 
tion be given this petition and that you 
will postpone from Jan. 1, 1931, the ef- 
fective date of the rates referred to un- 
til July 1, 1931. 


public by the 
15. (Docket No. 


Grain 


Care in Addressing 
Parcel Post Urged 


Public Asked to Use Only One 
Side of Packages 


The public is requested by the Post 


freight | 


said | 


' Southwestern railroads on Nov. 17 
‘joined in a statement filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission oppos- 
ing the application of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity to op- 
erate a barge service on the Illinois 
' River, and for orders directing the rail- 
roads to join with the Federal Barge 
Line in through routes and joint rates. 
(Ex parte No. 96.) 

“It is the firm conviction of the South- 
western rail carriers,” said the state- 
ment, “that the request of petitioner 
should be in all things refused. 

“If granted, it will (a) provide dupli- 
cate wasteful facilities not necessary to 
properly or adequately handle the Na- 
tion’s transportation business, (b) create 
added routes and rates. not needed or 
desirable in the public interest and not 
demanded by the shipping public, (c) 
divert sorely needed traffic from rail car- 
riers merely for the continued operation 
of Government subsidized barge proper- 
ties to the detriment of the very large 
capital investment in rail transportation, 
(ad) cripple and ultimately destroy the 
efficient and adequate tail service now 
afforded by the rail lines in Southwestern 
j territory, (e) result in no economies in 
the transportation of the Nation’s traffic, 
and (f) result in a further useless waste 
,of the already heavily burdened taxpay- 
er’s money. 

“These matters are, indeed, important 
to tke Southwestern carriers,” said the 
| statement, “and should reecive at the 
hands of the Commission the greatest 
|} care and consideration before further en- 
| grafting upon the national transporta- 
ltion system a Government subsidized 
| nontaxpaying inefficient method of water 
transportation. 


} 
| Statement Submitted 
At Commission’s Request 

“The Barge Line.” it was emphasized, 
“has now reached the period of its ex- 
istence when experimentation must cease 
and the Commission should no longer 
i blindly and without justifiable facts be- 
fore it further engraft it into our trans- 
portation system. ; 

“We further believe that the time has 
| come when the benefits of this form of 
transportation must either justify itself 


of its own merit or fall because of its | 


con- 
public 


own weakness and for a lack of 
‘tinued nourishment from the 
, treasury. : ; 
“The Commission, we believe, is not 
longer justified in summarily ordering 
in rates and routes wholesale, as is here 
proposed, without a concise and definite 
showing by the Barge Line that econ- 
omies, public interest and necessity re- 
quire it.” : 
| The statement was made on behalf of 
| all rail lines operating within the South- 
west, with the exception of the Southern 
Pacific; the Rock Island; the Yazoo & 


Commerce Commission 


Mississippi Valley; and the Louisiana & | Commerce, has received information that | 


Arkansas railway companies. It was 
filed at the invitation of the Commis- | 
‘sion, which asked the railroads for their | 
comments on the Federal Barge Service’s | 
application for permission to operate its 
barges on the Illinois River, and for or- 
jders directing the roads to participate 
in thréugh routes and joint rates in 
conjunction with the Government | 
barkes. The Southern Railway has al- 
; ready protested. 
| The Southwestern carriers declared 
that they concurred with the Southern 
Railway that if a certificate is granted | 
to the Barge Line, the differentials un- 
der the all rail rates should be lower 
than those sought by the Barge Line. | 
The Barge Line is seeking more liber- 
ality in these circuity limitations, and/ 
in this connection the carriers declared: | 
“But we desire to go further and state | 
that there should be circuity limitations 
on said required joint through routes 
not as liberal, or certainly not more 
| liberal than those prescribed by this 
Commission in ifs formulae in ex parte 
96, 153 I. C. C., 129, and the Fourth 
oe Report therein, 167 I. C. 
, 385. 


Circuity Declared 
To Be Too Great 


“In our opinion,” it was said, “the 
circuity inVOlved in the required routes 
under those formulae is far too great, 
and our statement herein that the cir- 
cuity in connection with any required 
routes with this applicant should not 
exceed the circuity in those formulae; 
should not be taken. as an implied en-| 
dorsement of the too-liberal limitations 
on circuity announced in those formulae. 
“This too great disregard of circuity, | 
j allowed on an assumed economy in rail- 
water transportation as against all-rail 
‘transportation which has not been pro- 
vided and can not be proved to exist, 
results in the establishment of unduly} 
low and wholly unwarranted rates which | 
are a forceful inducement to the public 
to use a wasteful means of transporta-| 
tion which endures only because it 1s 
subsidized by the Federal Government.” | 

The Southwestern carriers, referring | 
to the emphasis they put on the conten- | 
tion that the Barge Line could not exist 
if it was not subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, pointed out the instance of an ap- 
plication of the Mississippi Barge Line, | 
a privately-owned concern, in which it | 
requested and obtained a flat differential 
of 35 cents in connection with its routes | 
via Cincinnati and New Orleans, whereas | 
the full measure of the 2 per cent differ- 
ential enjoyed by the Federal Barge Line | 
would produce a flat differential under } 
the all-rail rate of 42 cents. 

“Not only does the privately owned 
Mississippi Barge Line forego the full 
| measure of the differential which it could 


j 


t 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Cemmission 


Office Department to place the name and: 


address of the addressee only on one side 
of a mailed parcel, since confusion often 
arises when this is done on two or more 
sides of the parcel, according to a state- 


ment from the Third Assistant Postmas-, 


ter General, Frederic A, Tilton, Nov, 17. 
Mr. Tilton’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Attention is again called to the con- 


fusion arising from the practice of some! 


mailers who place the names and address 
of the addressee, either with or without 
the sender’s return card, on two or more 
sides of parcels. 


While this is done in the apparent be-j; 


lief that it is desirable, as a matter of 
fact, the practice does far more harm 
than good, since it results in confusion 
and delay in ascertaining whether proper 
postage has been prepaid, the parcels 
sometimes being rated with postage due 
before it is discovered that the pestage 
stamps are affixed to some other side. 
Another Disadvantage 

Furthermore, when parcels bearing an 
address on more tham one side are sent 
as special-handling, special-delivery, in- 
sured, or G. O. D. mail and the indorse- 
ments showing that such special services 
are to be accorded the parcels are not 
placed on all sides bearing the address, 
the indorsements are liable to be over- 
looked and the parcels do not receive the 
special treatment intended. 

When the mailers make a practice of 
placing the address on more than one 
side of a parcel they should be advised 
of these objections and requested to dis- 
continue the practice. It is believed that 
they will be glad to have their, attention 
called to the matter, since it is. to the 
mutual advantage of themselves and the 
postal service. . ? ; 


Mississippi River Channel 
Project Is Allotted $400,000 


The Secretary of War.on the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers, 
Maj. Gen, Lytle Brown, has approved an 
allotment of $406,000 for improvement 
of the Mississippi River between the 
mouth of the Ohio and the Missouri 
rivers, to provide for a channel of nine 
foot depth to be obtained by open chan- 
nel work. Operations are in active 
progress for the promotion and mainte- 
nance of the project, and the allotment 
being made during the present naviga- 
tion season will enable the regulating 
works on this section of the Mississippi 
River to be pushed as rapidly as condi- 
tions will allow. 

During the calendar year 1929, the 
commercial traffic on the Mississippi 
River above the Ohio amounted to 1,390,- 
262 tons valued at $85,793,392. eos 

(Issued by Department of War.) 


Restrictions Removed 
On Florida Products 


The recent action of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, in revok- 
ing the quarantine of the State of Flor- 
ida on account of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, effective May 15, automatically 
removes all restrictions under that quar- 
antine on the acceptance of fruits and 
vegetables for movement through the 
mails in or from the State, and there- 
fore such products may be accepted for 
mailing in that State. 


| able or 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Noy. 17 made public decisions in rate 
|eases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 20567.— Atlantic Lumber Co. Vv. 
Louisville & Nashvile Railroad. Upon fur- 
| ther hearing, findings in original report, 157 
iI, C. C. 236, modified. Rates on lumber, in 
carloads, from Duff and Knoxville, Tenn., to 
| Cowansville and St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Can- 
ada, found not unreasonable. Certain ship- 
ments found overcharged and reparation 
awarded, 

No. 2—Athol Manufacturing Co. Vv. 
Wharton & Northern Railroad. Rate charged 
on smokeless powder for cannar, in carloads, 
i, J., to Athut, Mass., found 

Compaint dismissed, 

No. 20767 and related cases. Standard 
Fire Brick Co. v. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates on brick and related prod- 
ucts, draintile, and sewer pipe and fittings, 
jin earloads, from Pueblo, Colo., to certain 
interstate destinations in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, and 
on sewer pipe, in carloads, from Kansas 
City, Mo., and Pittsburg, Kans., to Roswell, 


|from Picatinny, N. 
not unreasonable. 


N. Mex., found unreasonable, but not other- ! 


Reasonable rates prescribed 
for the future. Reparation awarded on ship- 
ments of fire brick and sewer pipe from 
and to the above points. 

No. 22555.—Wilbanks & Pierce, Ine., v. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St, Louis 
Railway. 1. Claim for reparation based on 
alleged inapplicability of the rate charged on 
a carload of dredging machine parts from 
Middletown, Ohio, Manatee, Fla., found 
barred by the statute. 2. Rate charged on a 
ecarload of dredging machine parts from 
Middletown, Ohio, Bradentown, Fla., 
found inapplicable. 


wise unlawful. 


to 


to 
Reparation 

No, 21953.—Clark Fruit 
& Nashville Railroad. 1. 
ries, in carloads, from Bells, Tenn., and 
Thorsby, Ala., to Fort Wayne, Ind., over 
routes of movement found not unreasonable 
or in violation of section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 2, Shipments of like traffic 
from Thorsby, Ala., to Cincinnati, Ohio, di- 
verted at Latonia, Ky., to Fort Wayne, Ind., 
found misrouted. Reparation awarded. 

No, 22591.—Packer Produce Mercantile 
Agency v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
| Railway. Rate on bananas, in carloads, from 
' El Paso, Tex., to Hays, Kans., found unrea- 
sonable but not unduly prejudicial. Reason- 
able rate prescribed and reparation awarded, 

No, 22155,—Lewis Feed & Egg Association 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad, Stoppage in transit for further 
loading of carload shipments of eggs from 
points in the eastern part of the State of 
Washington to New York, N. Y., and other 
destinations in the East found not unjustly 
discriminatory, but unduly prejudicial to 
origin points in the western part of that 
State. Undue prejudice ordered removed, 

No, 22609 and related cases. — Perrine 
Armstrong Co. v. Chicago & Erie Railroad. 
1, Rates on lumber, in carloads, from Hunt- 


awarded. 
v. Louisville 
on strawoer- 


Co, 


Rate 


ington and Markle, Jnd., to Philadelphia, Pa., | 


and New York, N. Y., found not unreason- 
able but in violation of the long-and-short- 
haul clause of section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Removal of fourth-section 
violations directed. Complaint in No, 22609 
dismissed, 

2. Rates on lumber, in carloads, from 
Flora and Frankfort, Ind., to Boston, Mass., 
Portland, Me., and Portsmouth, Va.. found 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial but 
in violation of the long-and-short-haul clause 
|of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
Removal of fourth-section violations di- 
rected, Complaint in No, 22610 dismissed. 

3. Rates on lumber, in carloads, from 
Flora, Ind., to Baltimore, Md., Millmont, Pa., 
and Wayland, N. Y., found not unreason- 
unduly prejudicial. Fourth-section 
relief denied. Complaint in No, 22887 dis- 
missed, 

No, 22632.— Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. 
. Kentucky & Tennessee Railway. Rate on 
bituminous coal, in carloads, from Coopera- 


Fe! 


{able but not otherwise unlawful. Repara- 
tion awarded. 
No. 23316. 

Topeka 


Russell Oil Co., Inc., v. Atchi- 
& Santa Fe Railway. Rate 
on petroleum oil, in tank-car loads, 
from Los Angeles, Calif., to Billings, Mont., | 
found not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
fu Complaint dismissed. 

No, 22873.—Georgia Southern Freight Bu- 
reau the Home Guano Co. vy. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. Rate on phosphate 
rock, other than ground, in carloads, from 
Bartow, and other points in Florida, to 
Dothan, Ala., found not unreasonable, or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22325.—Cheney Weeder Co. v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Rates 
on iron and steel wheels, in carloads, from | 
Quincy, Ill, to Cheney, Wash., found not! 
unreasonable or inapplicable except one 
shipment found to have been overcharged. 
Refund of overcharge directed. Complaint 
di 


gas 


for 


missed. 
No. 23001.—Corega Chemical Co. v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad. Rates charged 
on dental plate adhesive powder, in less than 
carloads, from Cleveland, Ohio, to specific 
points in southern classification territory 
found inapplicable. Applicable not 
shown to have been unreasonable, Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 22395.—Perey N. Sweetser v, Dela- 
ware & Hudson Company. Rate on enthra- 
cite coal, in carloads, from produeing points 
in Pennsylvania to Reading, Mass., found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed, 

No, 22500.—United Paperboard Co., 
v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
tate charged on straw, in carloads, from 
Machens, White Corn, Wilkie, Orchard 
Farm, Blease, and St. Louis, Mo., to Pe- 
oria, [ll., found applicable and not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed 

No. 23011.— Perrine 
New York, Chicago & 
Rate on rough lumber, in 
Fort Wayne and Bluffton, 
apolis, Minn., found not 
Complaint dismissed. 

No, 23018.—Darling & Co. v. Illinois Cen- 
tral. Rates on commercial stearic acid, in 
carloads, from Chicago, Ill., to New 
leans, La,, and Memphis, Tenn., and points 
taking the same rates, found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed, 

No, 23062,—Atlantic Marble 
v. Union Traction Co. of Indiana. 
load shipment of tile from Anderson, 
to Atlanta, Ga., found misrouted, 
tion awarded 
No, 23117 


Chicago 


rates 


Inc., 


Armstrong Co Vv 
St. Louis Railroad. 
carloads, from 
Ind., to Minne- 

unreasonable. 


& Tile Co. 
Car- 


Ind., 


Repara- 


Van Nostrand 

surlington & 
tate on baled straw, in 
Quincy, Ill, to Museatine, 
unreasonable or unduly 
plaint dismissed 

_No, 23253 Perry, Buxton, Doane Co, y, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
Reconsignment charges collected on six 
carloads of scrap iron and steel from North 
Easton, Mass., to Weirton, W. Va., thence 
reconsigned to Youngstown, Ohio, found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23296.—M. J. Nolan v. Chicago 
Gr eat Western Railroad. Carload shipment 
of asphalt paving joints from Clearing, IIl., 
to Langdon, Minn., found to have been un- 
dercharged. Claim based on alleged mis- 
routing found barred. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23330.—Galion Iron Works & Manu- 
facturing Co, v, Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, tates charged on road-making ma- 
chinery, including road rollers and graders, 
in carloads, between Galion, Ohio, and Or- 
lando, Fla., and from Galion to West Palm 
Beach, Fla., found inapplicable. Repara- 
tion awarded, 
| Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3463.—Wool (imported) From New York 
Harbor Points and Boston, Mass., to Clin 
ton, Mass., and Thompsonville, Conn. Pro- 
posed increased rates on imported carpet 
wool, in grease, in machine-pressed bales, 


Saddlery Co, 
Quincy Railroad 
carloads, from 
Iowa, found not 
prejudicial 


v 


Com- 


Co. 


| 
| 
| 


}mon carriers in through routes and joint 


Or- | 
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Postal Service 


Six Cities Plan 
Build Airports 


Ten Recently Established Over 
Wide Area, Commerce De- 
partment Reports 


For the week ending Nov. 138 the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of 


the following cities propose the estab- 
lishment of airports: 


*Willoughby, Ohio (C); Lewistown, | 


Pa. (M); Providence, R. I. (M); *Min- 
eral Wells, Tex. (M); *Charleston, W. 
Va. (C); Osage, Wyo. (C). ; 
Cities contemplating municipal air- 
ports are followed by the letter M; com- 
mercial projects by the letter C; and 
private projects by the letter P. Names 
with asterisk (*) indicate airports 
already established, for which improve- 
ments are contemplated or under way. 
The municipalities which * follow 
should be deleted from t r 
posed Airports” carried in Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 5, as the cities in ques- 
tion have either established the airports, 
or the projects have been indefinitely 


postponed: 
, Aivoarts established: Mineral, _Mo- 
desto, Ukiah, Calif.; Sharon Springs, 
Kans.; Fairmont, Minn.; Fulton, N. wy 
Devils Lake, N. 
Wink, Tex.; Bluff, Utah. 
Projects indefinitely r 
Anthony, Idaho; Berea, Corbin, Cyn- 
thiana, Falmouth, Ky.; Mt. Clemens, 
Mich.; Milford, N. H.; Bergenfield, N. 
J.: Luzerne, N. Y.; West, Tex.; Suffolk, 
Virginia. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
Sea needa mninrintat ain POPD 


postponed: St. 


obtain and ask for and obtain rates Te 
higher, but in its letter dated Oct. 15, 
1930, seeking a revision of the Ex Parte 
99 order, it rather frankly admits that 
it cannot survive even on rates 7c higher 


than those maintained by the Federal} 


Barge Line, and observe the restrictions 
on circuity of routing imposed by the 
Commission in its Ex Parte 96 for- 
mulae,” it was said. 
Mississippi Barge Line 
Asks Liberalization 

“It, therefore, seeks to have the limi- 


tations in circuity liberalized, and seeks | 
in reaching the terri-| 
Later 


greater freedom hing 
tory of origin and destination. 
this same privately-owned water car- 


| rier, the Mississippi Barge Line, of some- | 


what riper experience, in its application 
dated Oct. 15, 1930, for a certificate of | 
public convenience and necessity to oper- | 
ate via the port of Vicksburg, and for 
erders directing participation of com- 
rates, seeks a flat differential of 30c— 
where it could have obtained 34c—and 
still it insists, even in connection with 
its lower differentials and higher rates, | 
that the circuity limitations must be 
liberalized. 

“What more practical proof could be 
had that the Federal Barge Line, were 
the Government subsidy withdrawn, 
could not endure, than the instance of 
one of the first privately-owned and non- 
subsidized water carriers first refusing 
to ask for the full measure of the differ- 
ential, and in its second application ask- 
ing a still lower differential,and higher | 
rate? | 

“Let it be remembered that the offered | 
justification of the Government subsidy ! 
is to exploit the possibilities of water 
transportation, as an experiment to en- 
courage private capital to invest in and | 
take over the enterprise. Is not this, 
first venture of a privately-owned and | 
nonsubsidized water carrier rather co- | 
gent and convincing practical business 
proof that no subsidized experiment can 
mislead private business judgment? 

“These recent practical developments 
are an interesting chapter in inland 
waterway development which should be 
convincing to this Commission that if 
the Government experiment is to suc- 
cessfully realize its objective of induc- 
ing private capital into the enterprise, it 
must be conducted on a higer level of 
rates.” 

In conclusion, it was emphasized that 
“subsidized competition is unfair com- 
petition and can not be met so long} 
as the public treasury is not exhausted. 
The barge lines, paying no taxes and 
subsidized by the Government, will not 
completely destroy all rail transportation 
because the barge lines can not exist 
and operate without some rail connec- 
tions, but, unless restrained by the with- 
drawal of the subsidy, the placing of 
taxation thereon, the curtailment of cir- 
cuity, and the requirement of rates at 
compensatory levels, will destroy the 
efficiency of rail transportation and 
thereby damage the public welfare in 
great measure.” 


' 


Rate Cdémplaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 15 made public complaints filed 
with it in rate cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

No. 
Company, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
Louis-San Francisco Railway 
al. Excessive, unjust. unreasonable. and 
unlawful rates and charges on 
construction equipment, Arlington and 
Rolla, Mo., to Dix, Ill. Ask for cease and 
disist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 23998.-The Retort Chemical 
pany, Gainesville, Fla., v, Atlanta 
Line Railroad et al Against a 


23997, 


Regenhardt 
v. Saint- 
Company, et 


Com- 
Coast 
rate 


charcoal, Gainesville, Fla., to Cascade Mills, 
N. Y., as unjust and unreasonble to the 
extent it exceeded an established rate of 
$11.20, Ask for cease and desist order and 
reparation, 

No, 23999.--American Cross Arm Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Fla, and Philadelphia, 
Pa., v. The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
Company, et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on shipments of loeust wood cross 
arm insulator pins, in bags, earloads, from 
Buena Vista, Va., to Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. Ask for reparation. 

No, 24000._-McConnell and Company, In- 
corporated, New York, N. Y., v. The New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
Against rates of 20 cents per 100 pounds 
from Milford, Mass., and 15% cents from 
Stony Creek, Conn., on shipments of rough 
granite, from the above points to Harlem 
tiver local station, New York, as unjust, 
unreasonable and excessive to the extent 
they exceeded, 17 cents and 12% cents, re- 
spectively. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation, 

No, 24001,—United Paper Board Company, 
New York vy, Chicago and Nofth Western 


he list of ‘*Pro-! 


Dak.; Vinita, Okla.;) 


Construction 


highway | 


of | 
$15.02 per net ton on carload shipments of | 


in carloads, from New York Harbor points Railway et al, Against a rate of 24 cents 


to Clinton, Mass., and from Boston, Mass., 
to Thompsonville, Conn., found justified, 
Order of suspension vacated and proceed- | 


per 100 pounds on shipments of waste 
paper, carloads, as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for the application of a legal rate of 


Opening Date Set 
‘On Air Mail Line 


| In South America 


Post Office 
nounces Direct 


Between Miami 
‘Weekly 


Service 


Twice 


South American air mail services, 
which were postponed because of unset- 
tled conditions in the cities affected, will 
begin with the flight leaving Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana, Nov. 27, and Para Nov. 
28, according to a Post Office Department 
statement Nov. 14. The full text of the 
Department statement follows in full 
text: 

Air mail service over the route from 
| Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, to Santos, 
| Brazil, whose inauguration was_ post- 
poned on account of unsettled conditions 
in the cities affected, will begin with the 
flight leaving Paramaribo on Nov. 27 and 
Para Nov. 28, 1930, it was announced 
today by Assistant Postmaster General 
Glover, in charge of the air mail service. 
On Nov. 13 that part of the route be- 
tween Paramaribo and Para, Brazil, was 
opened, but the remainder of the route 
will go via Maranhao, Fortaleza, Natal, 
Bahia, Victoria and Rio de Janeiro to 
| Santos, Brazil, and return, once a week. 
Service to Pernambuco will be omitted 

for the present. 

This 


Department An._ 


service will connect with mail 


‘Avrnorien Srarements Oxty Are Presenren Herein, Berne 
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Shipping 


‘Tolls at Panama 
- Decline for Month 


| 

Number of Transits in Sep- 
tember Less Than in 

| August 

During the month of 


September 458 
commercial vessels 


and 15 small non- 


| seagoing launches measuring under 20, 
In| 


| tons transited the Panama Canal. 
addition to these there were 26 vessels 


| belonging to the United States Govern- | 
|/ment and one transit of a vessel solely ; 


| for repairs, on which no tolls were col- 
jlected, making a total of 500 transits 
|for the month, or a daily average of 
| 16.67. 

Tolls on the commercial vessels 
|amounted to $2,057,103.58, and on the 
launches to $173.67, a total of $2,057,- 
277.25, or a daily average on all traffic 
of $68,575.91. 


Commercial traffic for the past month | 


,as compared with August, 1930, shows 


;a decrease of seven transits and $23,-; 
| 126.84 in tolls although the daily aver- | 


|ages of transits and tolls were slightly 
| higher in September. 
| September, 1929, commercial traffic for 


the past month shows a decrease of 65! 


| transits and $144,685.82 in tolls. Traffic 
| in the first nine months of the current 


;calendar year has fallen off to the ex-| 


tent of 425 transits and $986,789.64 in 
tolls, a decrease of 8.8 per cent and 4.8 
per cent, respeciively. 


(Issued by the Panama Canal.) 


| 


estern Air Mail 


Will Be Extended 


leaving Miami Noy. 24, and San Juan} 


25. The first 
leave Santos 


Nov. 
will 


Thomas, 
flight 


and St. 
| northbound 
| Dee. 1. 


It was also announced that the direct 


jair mail service between Miami, Fla., and | 


Cristobal, Canal Zone, has been changed 
to be from Miami by Cienfugos, Cuba, 
land Kingston, Jamaica, to Cristobal, ana 
return twice a week, instead of Miami 
|by Havana, Cuba, and Puerto Cabezas, 
| Nicaragua, Cristobal, and return. The 
|service to Cienfugos and Kingston wilil 
begin with flights leaving Miami Dec. 2 
and leaving Cristobal Dec. 3. 


‘extension of the route from Cristobal to 
Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, so as to end 
jat La Guaira, omitting Puerto Cabello. 
The service to La Guaira will begin with 
the flight leaving Cristobal Dec. 4, with 
connection leaving Miami Dee. 2, and by 
flight leaving La Guaira Dee. 5. 


Diligence Increases 
In Plane Inspection 


Scheduled Operations Said to’ 


Reflect Supervision 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


‘ed, “is t he use of the Department's aids | 


to air navigation on scheduled airlines. 
This probably assisted the operators of 
scheduled services in improving their 
record.” 

Total accidents, including fatal, 
fatal, and noninjurious, decreased from 
61 to 44 in scheduled operations and in- 
creased from 713 to 886 in miscellaneous 
flying. The total number of accidents, 
Department figures show, increased in all 
kinds of flying from 774 to 930. There 
was an increase of slightly more than 
1,000 miles in the miles flown per ac- 
cident in all kinds of flying. 

“With regard to this question of acci- 
dents,” the Assistant Secretary declared, 
“as long as there is transportation there 
are going to be accidents. They are in 
no sense peculiar to air transportation. 
We all know that railroad trains, auto- 
mobiles and steamers get into difficulties, 
and with unfavorable results.” 

Efforts of the Department of Com- 
merce to improve the safety record of 


| civil aviation and reduce accidents of all I, 


kinds, it was pointed out at the Aero- 


inautics Branch, inclyde not only strict | 
ent of regulations 


licensing, but enfore 
governing the use of radio equipment on 
scheduled lines, and _ supervision § of 
i ground facilities, maintenance, and shop 
facilities, 

Operators Prudent 

These regulations affect air transport 
operation as a whole, it was said, but 
apply principally to scheduled lines. 
“Miscellaneous flying,” covering various 
forms of operations, does not benefit to 
as great an extent from these activities, 
it was added. 

Transport operators, the Aeronautics 
Branch said, frequently require more fre- 
quent examinations of both personnel and 
equipment than does the Department of 


Commerce, a factor which doubtless has | 


jcontributed to the safety of scheduled 
air transportation. There is close co- 
operation in this respect, Col. Young de- 
clared. 

“For 50 years or more, railroads have 
been designing, developing and applying 
new safety devices,” the Assistant Sec- 
retary declared. “Steamship lines have 
been doing the same thing and automo- 
biles have been constantly improved. 
| Still there are accidents. Fifty years 
from now air transportation will be do- 
ing the same thing and finding new de- 
vices for safety. Meanwhile, it will 
progress in the same manner as have 
{other transportation systems.” 


Service will also be changed on the, 


non- | 


Fort Wayne, Ind., to Be Con- 
nected With Chicago 
Route, Post Office Says 


Extension of the air mail route now 


' operating between Chicago, IIl., and Bay | 
| City, Mich., will be made to Fort Wayne, | 
6, according to a} 


Ind., effective Dec. 
statement from the Post Office Depart- 
ment Nov. 15. 
ment follows in full text: 


A. M..27. 


operated between Chicago, IIl., via cer- 
tain intermediate points, to Bay City, 
Mich., and requires an extension of serv- 
jice of 86 miles from South Bend to Fort 
| Wayne. 

| The plane leaving Fort Wayne at 5:22 
|p. m,. will have a transcontinental con- 
| nection at Chicago both east and west- 
bound; with the night plane leaving Chi- 
cago for Kansas City, Fort Worth, Dal- 
las and other Intermediate points, and 
for points in Southern Texas; with the 
|night plane to Milwaukee and the Twin 


Cities; with the night plane operating | 
from Chicago to Atlanta via Nashville, | 


{Chattanooga and certain other points. 
The eastbound plane will be due to 
‘leave Chicago at 8 a, m. and arrive at 
| Fort Wayne at 9:49 a. m., Central Time. 
|The air contractor for Route A. M. 27 
is Thompson Aeronautical Corporation. 
This eastbound plane will make it pos- 
|sible for air mail from the Far West, 
South and Northwest to reach Fort 
| Wayne in time for morning delivery to 
| the addressee, as compared to late after- 


| 


|}noon deliveries in the event this air mail | 
| was trained into Fort Wayne; in some, 


jcases, it will mean the difference of air 
mail being delivered in the next day 
fter departing from the Pacific Coast as 


| 


‘a 


compared to the second day in the event | 


As compared with | 


The Department’s state- | 


Effective Dec. 6, Fort Wayne, Ind.,| 
will be embraced for supply on Route | 
This service will be provided | 
{by means of extending the air mail route | 


Highway to Link 

- United States to 
Alaska Studied 
| 


Commission Named to Con- 
sider What Eventually 
Will Tie Into Longest 
Road in World 


| A commission has been appointed to 
|study the construction of a highway to 
|connect the northwestern part of the 
| United States \with British Columbia, 
Yukon Teritory and Alaska, according to 
|a statement made public Nov. 17 by the 
Department of the Interior. 

The chairman will be Herbert H. Rice, 
of Detroit, who is affiliated with General 
Motors and the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce; Ernest Walker 
Sawyer, of the Department of the In- 
terior, and Major Malcolm Elliott, of the 
Army, president of the Alaskan Road 
Commission, 

When the road is completed, it was 
| pointed out, “a new and novel venture 
| will be offered the automobile tourist, 
and one of the greatest gestures of 
friendship between English-speaking na- 
tions will have been consummated.” 

Aviators Explore 

Other information concerning the 
| highways made public by the Depart- 
ment of Interior follows: 

Information received in Washingto 
|to the effect that British Columbic is 
continuing her exploration of a route of 
the proposed road 500 miles beyond its 
|present terminus at the famous totem 
| poles of Kispiox, near Hazelton, which 
‘itself is 839 miles north of Vancouver. 
| This exploration is being done largely 
through aviators, photographing from 
| the air, but supplemented by ground sur- 
| veying parties. The result of the Sum- 
|mer’s work is now in the hands of Pre- 
;mier Tolmie. The present terminus of 
the automobile road at Hazelton is 150 
miles east of Ketchikan, Alaska, back of 
the coast range. The route from there 
on as indicated by these recent survey 
activities will lead northwesterly to Lake 
Atlin and will enter, Alaska by way of 
Dawson, 

At the northern boundary of British 
Columbia the road will enter Yukon Ter- 
ritory and its developmert through that 
area will be in the hands of the Canadia 
government itself. Survey now actually 
is proceeding. When it reaches the Alas- 
kan border, the completion of the road 
to Fairbanks will depend upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

The mileage that will have to be built 
in Alaska may not exceed 50 or may 
run as high as 200, depending upon the 
point at which entry is made. This short 
piece of road, which will open up a vir- 
| gin mining section of Alaska, will also 
|connect with the main highway system 
| of 2,000 miles already in Alaska. The 
present activity in the development of 
this highway has grown out of the trip 
made last Summer under the guidance of 
| PreNier Simon Fraser Tolmie, of British 
Columbia, accompanied by representa- 
| tives from the United States and from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Seattle. 

The distance from Seattle to Fair- 
|banks is approximately 2,000 miles, 
|_ The road will tie into the proposed 
| International Pacific Highway which is 
planned as the longest road in the world, 
{reaching from Fairbanks to Buenos 

ires, toward the other end of Sod 
America. 


is 


Application of New Rates 
On Wharfage Is Deferred 


train service was resorted to from Chi- | 


cago. 


Baking Interests Lose 


| 
C. C. Denies Petition for Re- 
duced Charges on Shipments 


Efforts of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, the National Biscuit Company, 
jand the Zion Institutions and Industries, 
jto secure lower freight rates on ship- 
i}ments of biscuits, cakes and crackers 
|between points in Arkansas, Illinois, 
| Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma 
land Texas, met with failure at the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission on Nov. 
1/14 when the Commission issued a re- 
port and order declaring the 
vates to be “not unreasonable.” 
ests were dismissed. 

The baking concerns sought to secure 
from the Commission an order returning 
| the freight rates on bakery goods to the 


level of commodity rates which was in|} 
(effect prior to the promulgation of a} 
|class rate system covering bakery goods. | 
| Under the class rates prescribed by the | 


;Commission, bakery goods are rated 
| fourth class in western, official and south- 
fern classification territories, minimum 
| carload weight, 20,000 pounds. 

“There is no evidence on this record,” 


; said the Commission, “that the bakery | 


‘industry is depressed, or is unable to 
bear such increases as would result from 
the rates prescribed herein. No reason 
appears for exempting bakery goods 
from their application.” 


Ohio’s Action on Aeronautic Regulations 


In Line With Federal Agency Plan 


State Commissioner Outlines Strict Rules for Promotion 


Of Future 


Recommendation that the State of rules; enforce State ai+ laws by local of-| 
Ohio promulgate regulations covering | ficials; supervise airports and encourage | 
licensing and operation of air transport | establishment of airport facilitie~; amend | 


services, airports, and general 


State Commissioner of 


action, the Aeronayties Branch stated 
orally Nov. 17, 


ular “program” for States to follow, it 


Air Service 


the State. 


Plea for Low Rates 


present , 


The complaints of the baking inter- | 


By an order entered Nov. 13 in Inves- 
| tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3533, 
‘the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Nov. 14, 1930, until June 
14, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to increase the wharfage 
charges on lumber, and related articles, 
| at the port of Mobile, Ala., for account 
of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 


Early Work Is Urged 
On Inland Waterways 


Present Economie Trends Out- 
lined by Senator Shipstead 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


plants and facilities now, thus employ- 
ing added labor and capital. 

There remains for consideration a 
financial program. Two methods sug- 
| gest themselves to me. We are retiring 
our war debts at the rate of $1,000,- 
000,000 per year. We can postpone this 
retirement program for one year and ap- 
ply a sufficient amount thereof to comes 
plete our entire river and harbor pro- 
gram, or Congress can authorize a bond 
issue, as was done to build the Panama 
'Canal, for the immediate prosecution of 
all approved river and harbor projects to 
be completed in five years. 

Great liquidations of our war debts are 
| throwing back upon the hands of our 
citizens large sums of idle money. Wapi- 
ments for the development of 
| trade and industry are at a minimum, 
Idle capital pays no income tax. Under 
present conditions this capital can he 
; secured through an internal loan at rates 
!lower than available in recent times. I 
believe this a sound use of Govern- 
ment credit. Not only capital, but mae 
terials are the lowest scale of re- 
cent years. 

This is the time for a forthright, a 
definite and courageous financial pro- 
| gram to complete our inland waterways, 
not only to restore in so far as possible 
trade relations in the Midwest destroyed 
|in large part by governmental action, in 
‘the construction of the Panama Canal 
and the operation of the Esch-Cummins 
Act, but to employ idle capital, to stim- 
ulate business, to relieve unémployment 
and to aid agriculture. The development 
of these inland. waterways was advo- 


| tal require 


at 


: aero- | statutes to permit municipal'ties to lease | cated by the President in an address at 
nautics, made recently by John M. Vorys,| as well as purchase land for airport pur-| Louisville a 


Aeronautics, | poses; and pass enabling acts which will| Nation at lar 
are “entirely within line” with the De-| permit the Aeronautics Bureau to un- 
partment of Commerce’s hopes for State|dertake airmarking cf air routes within, 


year ago and I believe the 
ge will welcome such a pro- 
gram. 

| When these maladjustments have been 
| corrected by constructive legislation and 


These problems are among the various | if we continue to keep free from entan- 
Although the Department h:.. no reg-| topics expe ‘ed t. be given consideration glements with foreign countries as was 


jnext month when representatives 


of | indicated by President Hoover in his Ar 


was said at the Aeronautics Branch, the! State governors confer with officers of mistice Day address when he said: “The 
points taken up in Commissioner Vorys’|the Aeronautics Branch, the Branch said, security of our geographic situation, our 


annual report are in accord with state- 
ments made frequently by the Assistant 


Secretary for Aeronautics, Clarence M.| 


Young. 


It has been 


| 


and uniform 
States. 
Chicago during the Summer emphasized 


regulation among 


t hi reported that» the Ohio, th» necessity for uniform action in or- 
authority will ask that the State license|der to promote the general aero.autic 


in an effort to arrange for consistent] traditional freedom from entanglements 


. ; the/in the involved diplomacy of Europe and 
Col. Young in an address at 


our disinterestedness enabled us to give 
a different and in many ways a more 
| effective service to peace,” we shall have 
a return of prosperity, continued pea 


jall pilots and aireraft; adopt air traf-| industry and to prevent hampering of 


; ; , ! and a health rowth of our nation 
| fic regulations identical with Federal! the transportation phase of the industry. ne A 


| tive, Ky., to Waukegan, Ill., found unreason-! ings discontinued. life 


, (Issued by Post Office Department. i 
, ) 118 cents and reparation, 


bh, 
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Public Utilities 


Insurance Tax 


Bill to Be Vetoed | 
In South Carolina 


Governor Says He Will Not 
Sign Measure Because 


Text Does Not Carry Out | 
Legislative Intent 








State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Noy. 17. 


Governor John G. Richards announced 
Nov. 15 that he would veto the insurance | 
tax bill (H. 1305) which would increase ; 
the premium tax of foreign insurance | 
companies doing business in the State. 
The veto message will be sent to the 
General Assembly when the body con- 
venes in January. 

The Governor held an open hearing on 


the bill Nov. 3 to determine whether or 
This action was| 


@ not he would sign it. 
taken after the Chairman of the State 
Tax Commission, W. G. Query, had in- 
formed him that the revenues collected 
this year were less than expenditures. 
At the hearing a -~pumber of opponents 
to the bill were heard and no one testi- 
fied in favor of it. (V U.S. Daily, 2749). 

Basis of Decision 
Governor Richards based his decision 
to greta the bill upon the fact that the 
legtislative intent was not clear. As 
passed it would have increased the tax 
from 2 to 2% per cent but through an 


error in engrossing, it provided for an| 


increase of 1 per cent. 
“Revenue derived from the bill 


out going into the merits of the ques- 
tion as to whether it is unwise to tax the 
insurance companies at this time, I do 
not feel that I should sign the bill at this 
time and make it law when I am posi- 
tively convinged that it does not express 
the will at tke Legislature,” the Gov- 
ernor said. 


“Before signing the Appropriations 
Act, I was assured that the revenue pro- 
vided by the Legislature would amply 
suffice for all appropriations. General 
business depression has caused a tre- 
mendous falling off in the revenue now 
applicable to appropriations and it now 
appears that we have not sufficient rev- 
enue to meet that purpose. " 


“T regret this exceedingly, for I would 
never have signed the act if I had not 
been assured that there would have been 
enough revenue. I have kept in close 
touch with the financial situation. 


Hearings Requested 
“The bill increasing’ the taxes on in- 
surance companies was passed by the 
Legislature and submitted to me with 
the request that before signing it, I 
give certain senators and others opposing 
the measure an opportunity to bg heard.” 
Governor Richards said he understood 
that if there had been enough revenue 
last Spring to meet appropriations, this 
group of senators would have fought the 
insurance bill “most strenuously,” but 
that if the revenue was found insufficient, 
they would refrain from opposing it. 
“When Mr. Query said weeks ago that 
there was not sufficient money incoming 
_ taxes to meet revenue I took the 
vmsurance bill seriously under considera- 
tion,” the Governor continued. 


“As I promised, the date for the hear- 


is | 
much needed by the State now, but with- 


Delaware Plans 


State Committee to Recom- 
-mend Bill at Next Session 
Of Legislature 





State of Delaware: 
Dover, Nov. 17. 


Following the endorsement of the 
State teachers’ associations of a pro- 
posal to create a teachers’ retirement 
fund, the committee appointed by the 
State Board of Education to consider the 
matter has announced that it will rec- 
ommend a teachers’ retirement bill to 


| the 1931 Legislature providing that the 
j annuities be written by a private insur- 


ance company instead of a State com- 
mission as was proposed in a bill which 
was considered by the 1928 Legislature. 
The committee is composed of H. 
Fletcher Brown, a member of the State 
| Board of Education, chairman; the Sec- 
retary of State, Charles H. Grantland, 
; representing the State; Prof. John Shil- 
‘ling, assistant superintendent of public 
instruction; Dr. Walter L. Hullihen, pres- 
ident of the University of Delaware, and 
Miss Ellen Samworth, representing the 
teachers’ association of Wilmington. 
The committee has had before it cost 
data submitted by three life insur- 
ance companies, it was stated. The rec- 
ommendation of the committee will be 
that the cost be divided equally between 
the State and the teachers. The exact 
cost will be incorporated in the new bill. 





Health Risks Vary 


In Different Cities 


| Activities of Health Depart- 
ments Seen as Future Fac- 
tor in Insurance Rates 





State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Nov. 17. 
Forecasting that life insurance com- 
panies will develop premium rates that 
will vary in different cities and areas 


that now prevails with fire insurance, Dr. 
Hall, State Health Director, declared 
Nov. 13 that health risks and life haz- 
|ards vary greatly in different communi- 
| ties. 

| \“A man of 30 who earns $2,500 per 
year,” Dr. Hall pointed out, “is worth 
|to his family $28,500, while the $5,000 
man of the same age is worth to his 
family $42,150. These sums would be re- 
quired to replace to dependents the earn- 
|ing capacity of the breadwinner. 

| _“In like manner, the health and life 
(risks vary with places of residence. Some 
cities, for example, have practically elim- 
inated diphtheria. New Haven loses but 
two or three children a year to it while 
|reduction has almost reached the point 
| that the disease can be classified as rare 
in Philadelphia and New York. The rea- 
son for this is that a large percentage 
;of the susceptible population has been 
}immunized against diphtheria. 
“Likewise all forms of contagious dis- 
eases are significantly less prevalent in 
cities and counties where adequate public 
health departments function. Insurance 
and other business concerns have recog- 
| nized this fact. 

; “As a result the United States Cham- 
| ber of Commerce has already undertaken 
| a vigorous campaign to promote the effi- 
|ciency of city health departments. Each 
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To Retire Teachers National Broadcasters Hear of Work 


Being Done for Promotion of Industry 
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Major General Saltzman, Chairman of Federal Radio Com- 
mission, and Other Members of Group Tell Convention Co- 
operation Is Needed to Eliminate Troubles 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
Using the frequency of 660 kilocycles 
| the same program was given to Schenec- 
jtady and Pittsburgh on the same fre- 
quency. This could be extended to every 
community in which that frequency 
|could work without interference to sta- 


{I have heard they were about to do 
this terrible thing and that terrible 
thing. I have heard they were about 
, to double the number of cleared chan- 


‘duce the number of cleared channels by 
one-half. 


nels and that they were about to re-| 


I have heard that I myself | 


This existence as a temporary body for | 


a period of nearly three years naturally 
had a reaction upon the work of the 
Commission. Being but a temporary 
body, the Commission naturally met the 
situations that presented themselves 
from day to day. As a temporary body 


tions on adjacent frequqeqncies. Thus 
many more people could be served. The 
service area of a station would not then 
|be limited by the amount of power in 
a central transmitter. One or more 
| stations added to the main station could 
| be so located that an entire area would 
|be served. The imagination can con- 
| struct possibilities but the future appli- 
jcation must tell the story.” 

| Following his speech, other engineer- 
|ing aspects of broadcasting were dis- 
|eussed by station engineers. A “round- 
{table” discussion of engineering, as it 
affects broadcasting, is scheduled for the 
' convention, during which Dr. Jolliffe and 
| other Commission personnel will answer 
| questions. 

Deploring “excessive advertising” of 
|}some stations, Chairman Saltzman said 
it is essential that programs of stations 
be satisfactory to the public. “I have 
|heard of a few station owners in this 
country who are thinking much more of 
the profits than the service they are obli- 
| gated to render, and for that reason re- 
jsort to excessive advertising,” he said. 
| His address follows in full text: 

i Iam greatly pleased to be present at 
| this annual meeting of the Broadcasters’ 
Association as a representative of the 
|Federal Radio Commission. I do not 
know just what percentage of the broad- 
‘easters of the country belong to the as- 
‘sociation, but I wish they were all here 
| today, including those representing the 
| smaller stations, for they are very im- 


|radio broadcasting. 
| large and small, and the Radio Commis- 
|sion have a common interest in the most 
‘wonderful agency that the Almighty has 
‘given the world. They both have com- 
;mon problems and must have a common 
understanding. They must speak the 
same language. 

The relations between your associa- 
tion and the Commission are specialiy 


harmonious on atcount of the wise and |SWer that question. 


| liberal attitude of your association and 
your desire to assist the Commission at 
all times. We regard you and that 
amiable President of yours as our 
friends. And then, that representative of 
yours in Washington—that pleasing Phil 

Loucks who finds his way into one’s af- 

fections—he, too, has contributed much 
| toward friendly relations. 

. I am very glad to talk to this party 
of broadcasters today. If my moth-eaten 
memory serves me right, I have a faint 
recollection that I have talked to several 
broadcasters in the past year and a half, 
but never to so many in a bunch. 
I would like to say a few things con- 
cerning some thoughts that perhaps some | 
| of you may have had concerning the 
| Commission. 


Many Actions of 
Commission Debated | 


nd | 


was opposed to any station having more 
than 5 kilowatts of power. 


| it 


| did not set up extensive plans or 
pol 


conditions is that some broadcasters be-| the work. 


jlieve these rumors. I really 
| blame them because I have heard some 
of these terrible rumors so many times 
that I have commenced to believe them 
myself. How many of these rumors 
jhave you heard? How many of them 
| have materialized? If you hear that the 
Commission is about to eliminate y 


| your frequency or require you to paint 
your transmitter green or require you 


| to broadcast football games on Sunday 
|morning in July and August—don’t place 


;too much credence in the rumor. Re- 


cannot | 


our | 
station or reduce your power or change | 


In December of last year the Congress 
made the Commission a permanent body 
| and by that act placed a mighty load of 
| responsibility on the Commission. The 
| Commission became responsible not only 


|for the situations that presented them- | 
Ives day by day, but for plans and pol- | 


va 
|icies for the future—plans and policies 


stabilization of radio in this country. It 


is obvious that with an art as technical|for, Mr. Bradley, 


and as rapidly changing as radio, this 
work cannot be done overnight. You 
gentlemen are specially interested in 
broadcasting, but realize that broadcast- 


the el 70) : ; © | s + j } } 
member what Mark Twain said about the | ing is only one of the Radio Commission’s 


rumor of his death—“Greatly exagger- | 
When you hear these rumors, ' 


ated.” 
take it calmly. Don’t worry. Instead, 
{loosen up with a two-cent stamp, write 
jand ask the Commission about it. 


, address it to the secretary. There is no 


reason in the world why you should not, 
;communicate direct and ask about such | 


| matters. 


Commission Organized 


To Build, Not Destroy 


|. Don’t regard the Commission as the! 
|hard boiled M. P. of Radio. Don’t regard | 


| 


:may destroy. Don’t suspect it. 
Commission wants to help, n 


| things in accordance with the provisions 
‘of the law. here are naturally limi- 
| tations on what the Commission can do 
for you. Suppose you are a broadcaster 
|seeking to have your local station in- 
|creased to a regional and you find that 
all the regional channels are fully oc- 
|cupied in your vicinity. You ask the 
|Commission “‘Which frequency should I 
jask for?” The Commission can not an- 
If it is to exercise 
jhonesty and justice to all, it can not 
put itself in the position of even sug- 
igesting to that broadcaster that he at- 
|tempt to take away something from any 
other broadcaster. The Commission 
must be honest and just to all. 


But | 


jit as a raging behemoth seeking what it | 
m hinder | be much more difficult in 
| according to the efficiency of health de-; portant members of the radio family and |It wants to build, not destroy. It wants 
| partment activities, similar to the system |are performing 3 very important part in|to assist you, but it can only do these 
The broadcasters, | 


family of children, some of whom are 
backward, some unruly, and some requir- 
ing a great deal of attention as the 
records of the Court of Appeals will 
show. Already a great deal has been 
accomplished. I have in my mind how 
during the past year the Commission 
found confusing conditions in the use of 
| frequencies by two great services, each 
making an extensive use of radio. In 
each case the number of frequencies 


available seemed totally inadequate. But | 


conferences were held and two new plans 
were evolved which changed the situa- 
| Services with satisfaction. It appears to 
making broad- 


|}an agreement. 


1 


{the country today? 


jif the 600 broadcasters of the country 
could today unite on a broadcasting plan. 


Commission Anxious 
For Full Cooperation 





icies which might not be acceptable to| 


The worst feature of these unforunate | the permanent body soon to take over| 


for the improvement, development, and | 


casting plans—much more difficult to get | 
Can the Broadcasters’ | 
| Association speak for the 600 stations in, 
I doubt very much | 


( 
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Insurance 


Insurance Firm 
Denied Receiver 


clares That Company Is 
In Good Shape 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Nov. 17. 


W. Cammack, and the State Insurance 
Commissioner, Bush W. Allin, have an- 
nounced that Circuit Judge Lafon A\l- 
\len, of Louisville, has dismissed the peti- 
tion of Thomas F. Bradley and others to 
place the Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Co. in the hands of a receiver. 

Three reasons were given by Judge 
Allen for his action: First, that the peti- 
tion of Mr. Bradley did not show that 
|there is any such cause of action; sec- 





jond, that the Insurance Commissioner | 


of Kentucky or the Attorney General 
may bring a suit for a receiver, and 
third, that before the suit was brought 
|the officers of the company had offered 
ito throw open their books to Mr. Brad- 
\ley or to any of the other stockholders 
lof the company for inspection and the 
| proposal was not accepted. ; 

Insurance Commissioner Allin was 
present at the hearing and said the af- 
\fairs of the company are in excellent 
|condition. Following the dismissal of 
the petition, James R. Duffin, attorney 
said that no further 
action would be taken. 

It was announced during the hearing 
that the dismissal of the petition would 
facilitate the sale of 2,000,000 shares of 
stock owned by Caldwell & Co., brokers 
of Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Duffin sa ' that 
this was the end sought. 








only made me proud of our broadcasting 
and our broadcasters. It is safe and 
reasonable to say that the future will 
see even greater advances made. Re- 
sponsibility rests on your association to 
keep this wonderful undertaking on the 
highest plane and to keep American 
broadcasting as the standard for the rest 
of the world to imitate. The law today 
gives the Radio Commission little or no 
authority or control over programs, or 


tion and which were accepted by the two! the material broadcast. 


Public Favors Fewer 
Advertising Programs 


By their actions men sometimes create 
a necessity for legislation. I hope that 
|your acts will be so obviously in the 
| public interest that it will not be neces- 
;Sary for either Congress or the Com- 
| mission to amplify the meaning of pub- 
lic interest, convenience and necessity. 
|It should be remembered that the facility 


The Commissjpn appreciates the co-| You are permitted to use actually be- 


operation and 


received from your association. 


| due consideration to them. 


ssistance which it has|!ongs to the public and is supervised for | 
The the public 
Commission will be pleased to receive| therefore essential that the programs 
recommendations from you and will give); Must be satisfactory to the public. — 
It wishes to| have heard of a few station owners in 


by the Government. It is 


I 


cooperate with you, but, of course, in| this country who are thinking much more 


any plans it must consider all the broad-|0f the profits than the service they are | 
ever| obligated to render, and for that rea- 


|casting stations in the country, n 


| forgetting, too, that third party, the|son resort to excessive advertising. 


Just a word concerning foreign broad-| listening public. ns 
| Considerable reorganization has been|Should say they are for less advertising 
great comfort to broadcasters, I must! effected in improving the machinery of|and for more education and better qual- 
|say that~ the unpleasant threadbare| the Commission in order that it may|ity programs. 

statement that the demand for frequen-|serve the public more expeditiously and 


jcasting. Although it may not be of any 


cies greatly exceeds the supply applies’ efficiently. 


If 
know the demands of the public, I 


The Broadcasters’ Association has a 


That machinery is turning! code of ethics and I want to speak o 


to Europe as well as to our country. But| over faster today than at any time in|it in terms of the Federal Radio Com- 


same family—all States of the 
amicably. 
consequences 


concerning frequencies, 


large numbers. 


when the disagreement! Each application must be scrutinized by 


Some time is natu-: 


heterodynes,| several departments, not only to deter-| an appeal to our people. Considering it|to pay an enormous sum for the prop- 
|howls and squeals becomes an interna-| mine their effect upon quotas and tech-| not only from the standpoint of broad- 


{over here we are all members of the|the Commission’s history and will ope-| mission. 
i same | rate faster later on. : . 
|Union and settle our difficulties quite| rally required to act on applications| upon the Federal Radio Commission in| 
Imagine for a moment the' which are received in 


Some very grave responsibilities rest 


its administration of radio in our coun- 
try. No other instrumentality has such 


‘Kentucky Commissioner De- 
| 


The Attorney General of Kentucky, J. | 


Dismissal Sought 
In Pennsylvania 
Water Power Suit 


State Will Intervene as De. 
fendant in Action to Test 
Authority of Federal 


Power Commission 


The ‘ismissal of the suit instituted 
against members of the Federal Power 
Commissic.- by the Clarion River Power 
Co.. of Johnstown, Pa., is sought in a 
| motion filed in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia Nov. 15, on behalf 
!of members of the Power Commission. 
Several weeks ago the Clarior. River 
| Power Co. filed a bill of complaint ask- 
|ing for an injunction to restrain mem- 
| bers of the Power Commission fro™ hold- 
ling hearings or making any adjudica- 
| tion with reference to the cost of wa- 
| ter powcr developmert known as Piney 
| Project No. 309. It was alleged that 
| the Co.1mission had ordered the power 
{company to produce evidence pertaining 
|to the actual legitimate cost of the con- 
| struction of the project and was threat- 
{ening to eliminate items totaling $6.- 
| 387,731.57. 
| The motion to dismiss filed by counsel 
|for the Power Commission avers that 
the “proposed action of the defendant is 
not a final proceeding and does not in- 
volve a final order of the Commission and 
| cannot be reviewed by the court.” It is 
‘also contended that there is a lack of 
necessary parties defendant and that the 
proposed action is an administrative mat- 
ter relating to an investigation only over 
which the court has no control. 

The motior to dismiss and the motion 
of the Clarion River Power Co. for a pre- 
liminary injunction will be argued before 
the court on Dec. 8. On Nov. 13 a pe- 
tition for leave to intervene Ym the suit 
was filed by Judson King, .executive 
manager of the National Popular Gov- 
|ernment League. 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Nov. 17 

The Attorney General, William A. 
Schnader, of Pennsylvania, has an- 
| nounced orally that he will file a petition 
for leave to intervene as a party de- 
| fendant in the equity suit of the Clarion 
| River Power Company brought in the 
| Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
| bia to test the authority of the Federal 
| Power Commission. : 

The suit challenges the power of the 
Federal Power Commission to fix the 
value of the Clarion River Power Com- 
pany’s property. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania is interested because under the 
Federal Water Power Act the Common- 
wealth can purchase the company after 
its 50-year franchise has expired. The 
| State has the right to take over the 
property at the end of this period by 
paying the net investment of the power 
company in its holdings. 

Under the petition to be filed the Com- 
|monwealth in joining with the Power 
Commission will contend, it was stated, 
\that the Commission has the right to 
| fix the valuation of a power project, The 
power company values its property at 
$11,032,816.57 and the Commission 
|threatens to reduce this figure by ap- 
proximately $6,387,731.57. 

The State contends that if the Power 
|Commission sustains the value fixed by 
| the power company it will be necessary 


erty at the end of the 50-year period. 


tional matter between sovereign States. | nical considerations, but also as to their| casting, but also from the viewpoint of | This project. has 40 years more to run 


Broadcasting conditions in Europe be-, effect upon that third party, the listen-| communication, aviation, 


ing was set. All who appeared at that|year an intercity health service contest 
time, including three former Governors, 'is conducted throughout the country. Na- 


were in opposition to my signing the} 
its 


bill. No 
passage. 

“It was brought out at the hearing 
that the bill did Wot express the wishes 
of the Legislature, as the Legislature 
passed a bill increasing the tax 1% per 
cent and it came to me to sign bear- 
ing a 1 per cent increase. 

“IT made a careful investigation of the 
House and Senate journals, and am con- 
vinced that the 1, per cent. increase was 
not intended, but is due to a clerical 
error apparently made in the Senate.” 


Weekly Output of Coal 


one present advocated 


Found to Be Reduced | 


The total production of soft coal 
during the week ended Nov. 8, includ- 
ing lignite and coal coked at the mines, 
is estimated at 9,698,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the output in the preceding 


week, this shows a decrease of 447,000 


tons, or 4.4 per cent. 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
same week is estimated at 1,612,000 net 
tons. This is a decrease of 255,000 tons, 
or 13.7 per cent, from the output in the 
week ended Oct. 25, the most recent) 
full-time week. Records of daily load- 
ings indicate that the time worked on 
election day, Nov. 4, was equivalent 
to approximately 65 per cent of a nor- 
mal working day. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Extension of Government 
Control of Utilities Opposed 


Charleston, S. C., Nov. 17.—Any ex- 
sension of Federal jurisdiction over elec- 
tric utilities was opposed in a resolution 
adopted at the closing session of the 
National Association of 
Utilities Commissioners. 

The convention adopted a resolution 
favoring enactment of the Parker- 
Couzens bill (H.R. 10288) for the reg- 
ulation of interstate motor buses, but 
expressing opposition to “certain amend- 
ments.” 

It was resolved that the first two 
days of future conventions shall be de- 
voted to the business of the association 
to the exclusion of addresses by out- 
side interests. The Commissioners voted 
to meet in 1931 at Richmond, Va. 


Rebate Practices on Bonds 
Requested in Bay State | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Noy. 17. 
an a letter to companies writing con- 
tract bonds in Massachusetts the State 


Railroad and 


tional recognition is given to those cities 
which do the most to prevent disease. 
“The end in view is strictly a matter 
}of business. These organizations freely 
announce that they are not more benevo- 
lent or humanitarian than other business 
agencies. They simply recognize that 
the human factor is more important than 
that of machines or other equipment and 
that conservation of health is therefore 
| a matter of sound business. 
“From the present beginning in pro- 
|moting the efficiency of health depart- 


a sliding scale of insurance premiums. 
Cities with inadequate fire equipment 
jand fire investigative facili 
pay high fire rates. Why should not the 
; Same prevail with life insurance, espe- 
cially so far as industrial and health 
| premiums are concerned?” 








| Applications 


to 
Radio Commssion 









reminder of the} 


Extension for the 
| current licensing period, ending Jan. 31, 
of the licenses of 24 stations previously 
cited for violation of radio regulations, 


have been granted by the Federal 
Radio Commission, following the receipt 
of “satisfactory explanations.” The sta- 
tions had been granted temporary li- 
censes from Oct. 31, pending investiga- 
| tion of t’e alleged violations. 

| In all, the Commission cited more than 
taken action on the renewal applications 
;of some of them. The licenses of four 
| Stations were forfeited for failure to file 
renewals, 

Applications granted: 

KWG, Portable Wireless Tel. Co., Ine., 
Stockton, Calif., granted construction per- 
mit to move transmitter locally in Stockton. 

KGB, Pickwick Broadcasting Corp., Ltd., 
San Diego, Calif., granted modification of 
construction permit to change type of 
equipment and extend completion date on 
| construction permit. 

KSMR, Santa Maria Valley Railroad Co., 


} untary assignment of license to Santa Maria 
Radio. 

KGQ-KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel- 
rock, Calif., granted construction permit for 
two additional transmitters. 

WJN, Press Wireless, Inc., Little Neck, 
L. I, N. Y., granted renewal of license, fre- 
quencies 7,370, 7,820, 15,610, 15,640 ke., 5 
kw.; to communicate with Paris, London, 
Rome, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Fair- 
banks, Mexico City, Havana and other sta- 


|tions in Latin America and domestic sta- 


tions of this and other companies. Also 
granted construction permit to change loca- 
tion of transmitter from Little Neck, L. L, 
to Hicksville, N. Y 





Insurance Commissioner, Merton L, 
Brown, has asked that both companies | 
and agents inform the Insurance Depart- | 
ment of rebating practices on such bonds 
which may come to their attention, Un-}| 
less persons with knowledge of these | 
transactions communicate them to the 
Department, Mr. Brown said, it will be! 
anpossible to take action under the anti- 


reMate statute, 


KGTG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., granted license to cover new 
transmitter, 278 ke., 51 w.; calling and work- 
ing frequencies from ground to aircraft; 
3,070, 3,076, 3,082, 3,088 ke., 5,540 ke. day 
only, 5,510 ke. day only; 400 w. power; to 


communicate with plane flying the Blue 
Chain. 
Radiomarine Corp. of America, New 


[Continued on Page 12,Column 3.] 





: }came so unsatisfactory that in 1929 a 
I have an idea that perhaps somewhere fo estas ene hI apa a 


in this favored land some broadcaster | was held in Prague with the main object 


ing public. 


marine, and 


This reorganization has af-! other uses, it has, today not only a dis- 
Broadcasting \Conference| fected every division of the office. The tinct bearing on industry and commerce, | has expired. If the State does not buy 


Commission has moved from its cramped} pleasure and entertainment, but also on 


ments through contests, it is but a step | 
to accomplishing the same end through | 


fies have to} 


has at some time marvelled at some! 
of the actions and practices of the Com-| 
mission. Perhaps he said to himself—| 
not aloud, of course, so that anyone} 
else could hear it—Why, do you suppose, 
the Commission did this? Why did the| 
Commission do that? Why this multi-| 
plicity of blank forms? Why the dozens 
'of questions on each form? Why all 
these formidable looking applications for 
construction permits, modifications and/| 
licenses? Why these rules and practice 
and procedure? Why so many hearings? 
Why so many general orders? Why, oh, 
why, so much of that article of Govern 
ment issue known as red tape? | 

Let me tell you. Have you ever read 
the Radio Act of 1927? You have? | 
| Have you ever read it 150 times? Let} 
me say that the last 50 times you study | 
it, you find many, many things you over- | 
looked the -first 50 times. And let me| 
| say further that the very last five times | 
; you read it you find things you missed 
|the preceding five. The Commission | 


prepared to meet requirements in that 
law. But some hapy broadeaster—I sup- | 


they all have pioneer stations and that 


of working out an orderly channeling | quarters 


in the Interior 


system such as we have in the United| building where its offices were widely 


States, 
ated by all of our broadcasters. 

In this country there is much conver- 
sation against cleared channels. Quite 
a few speak unkindly of them but 
have yet to discover a broadcaster who 
would not accept one as a gift. At 
Prague everyone wanted a cleared chan- 
nel. 
channel. languages 


Two different 


spoken in one country demanded two} 


cleared channels. Cleared 
were a good buy. The demand, as usual, 
exceeding the supply, resort was had t 
nine kilocycles separation with the re- 


sult of severe criticism all over Europe 4 e D 380 Ibe.) 
land a great increase in the appearances is otherwise a big man (230 lIbs.). 


of our old friend Heterodyne. 


Dissatisfaction has grown in Europe | § 
with the result that there is no doubt | 
that the next International Radio Con- | 


ference at Madrid in 1932 will see a de- 


to provide additional frequencies. As 
you know, broadcasters in Europe not 


their purposes, but also may use fre- 


National pride demanded a cleared | 


channels | 


was created to carry out that law oan eerie se " ~ - European | Butman who resigned. 
every form and all the questions were | countries to widen the broadcast band| 4. fo, 


| pose all broadcasters are happy—I know | only use the 550-1,500 kilocycle band for) anee as an executive. 


all broadcast the best programs with|quencies between 160-224 _ kilocycles, 
| agricultural and educational trimmings— | these latter frequencies which are long 


this happy broadcasters says: “Even so,| waves being of great value in broad- 


but which is not always appreci-| scattered and separated and where even 


Department! the very home life of our people. 


Congress Desires Public’s 


laleoves in the public halls had to be! Wishes Be Gratified 


utilized for office space. It now occu- 


pies 56 rooms on the seventh floor of the | 
| National Press Building at 14th and F 


Streets where it is more suitably housed 
land where it will be glad to receive you 
Jat any time. ; 
Coincident with making the Commis- 


thorized a chief engineer and a suitable 
staff. The Commission, 
lafter an extended search, appointed as 
its chief engineer, Dr. C. B. Jolliffe of 
| the Bureau of Standards. Dr. Jolliffe, 


| engineering 


This 
| reorganization of the Engineering Divi- 
ion of t1e Commission is bound to bear 
fruit. a 
Some months ago the Commission se- 
‘cured the services of a new secretary, 
|Mr. James W. Baldwin, to succeed Mr. 
Mr. Baldwin 
five years the Chief Clerk of 
the Department of Justice and comes to 
ithe Commission with a wealth of experi- 
Under his skill- 
| ful direction the work of the License Di- 
vision and the Secretary’s office is re- 
ceiving considerable attention which will 





in the future. 


50 stations, and from time to time has | 


| Santa Maria, Calif., granted consent to vol- | 


| 756 details?” Let me answer. There is 
|a Court of Appeals and a Supreme Court | 
in the District of» Columbia and radio | 
cases in those courts. Compliance with | 
|} all these requirements is for the broad- 
|caster’s protection just as much as for| 
the protection of the Government. 





the funny papers as a gadget, by which 
the listener can tune in on either the 
550-1,500 band or the 160-224 band. As 
you know, these latter frequencies are 
used by the United States for marine and 
other commercial purposes. There is no 
doubt that European countries will strive 


| mean better service to you 


why does the Commission insist on ajcasting. European receiving sets today , é Bates 
|compliance with every one of these 98,-| usually contain a switch, now known in| Rules for Commission 


Hearings Are Adopted 


One of the most important and far- 
‘reaching acts of the Commission since 
it has been made a permanent body was 
ithe adoption, after much research and 
thought, of a general order prescribing 


And there is that broadcaster who|at Madrid in 1932 to have both the 550-|“Rules of Practice and Procedure” to 


says: “For the life of me I can not com-! 
|prehend some of the decisions of that | 
| Commission. Last month they granted | 
an increase of power to a station in the 
eastern part of this State and refused 
the same increase to my station in the 
| western part of the State, or they au-| 
| thorized a new station in the northern} 
part of the State and refused me one in 
the southern part of the State.” Per-! 
jhaps there is a reason for these de-| 
| cisions. The broadcaster perhaps regards | 


|a third party. That third party is the) 
| listening public. 


| that Congress had in mind when it wrote | 
the law. Yes, it constantly occurs in 
these decisions of the Commission that 
this third party, the listening public, 
| gets the breaks. | 
| And rumors. Some time ago I received 
| several letters from western broadcasters 
making reference to some vague, ephem- 
eral, imaginary general reallocation to 
| be made this month. I never heard of 
| this reallocation except in these letters. | 
This, was probably one of those 89,756 
| rumors that mysteriously start about the 
| Radio Commission. There is some able- 
bodied he organization or person with 
the gift of prophecy or second sight that 
works overtime starting rumors about the! 
{Radio Commission. I have heard all! 
kinds of rumors about dire dreadful | 








1,500 and the 160-22 
broadcasting. 


Band Widening 
Would Cause Trouble 


4 bands widened for 


Do you want these broadcast bands| have existed previously. 


widened ? If the 550-1,500 band is 
widened, it would provide additional fre- 
quencies, relief for many overcrowded 
regional channels and consequent in- 
creased service areas for those stations. 


other commercial stations from their 


respond to the new frequencies. 
want the broadcast band widened? 
matters concerning international confer- 
ences are most ably handled by our De- 
partment of State. 
conference, the Department of State will 
take the necessary steps by which hear- 
ings will be held and at which any one 


interested in radio can express his views; 


on any proposed changes in the interna- 
tional regulations. 

And now a word or two about the 
Radio Commission. As you know, the 


this matter as one between himself and|It would mean on the other hand that | 
the Commission. The fact is there is/ this widening would displace marine and | 


And did you ever stop) present frequencies and that 13,000,000 | 
;to think that it was the listening public| receiving sets in this country would not} 
Do you) 
All| 


Before the Madrid | 


Commission existed from early in 1927; 


until December of last year as a tem- 
porary body, with a date set from time 
to time on which it would turn over 
its administrative duties to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and become an ap- 


i things the Commission was about to do.! pellate body with reduced responsibilities, | 


sion. 


govern (ie hearings held by the Commis- 
i The practice and _ procedure 
adopted conforms in many respects to 
that of other Federal bodies but best of 
all prescribes definitely what is required, 
thus ending an uncertainty which may 


the Coinmission that this new procedure 
has won commendation in many quarters. 

I am thinking of a great responsi-, 
bility that rests upon this association. 
Quite naturally you have problems that 
concern the protection and economic wel- 


Reports reach | 


|limitations, restrictions, and conditions | 


sion a permanent body, the Congress au- | 


side from his professional attainments, | 


| ized 


fare of the members of the association. ; 
| But you also have a great responsibility | 


to the people of this country—respon- 


sibility for the tone and quality of the| 


material daily injected into the life of 
this Nation, 

I need not refer to the great advance 
made in radio entertainment during the 
past 10 years. The comparison between 
the radio entertainment of the early days 
of broadcasting and the magnificant pro- 
grams of today is very marked. Your 
association has done much to improve 
this entertainment, and in this connection 
I want specially to refer to your code 
of ethics which tends to place this great 
undertaking on a high plane and to es- 
tablish the standards which made our 
broadcasting the best in the world. It 
has been my lot to have attended three 
international communication conferences 
in foreign lands and I have had ample 
opportuity to listen to the broadcasting 
of other countries, 





Regarding it thus as an important fea- 
ture in our national life, Congress took 
great pains to pass legislation regarding 
its use. Congress imposed procedure, 


with a view to safeguarding and regu- 
lating its use. The law containing these 
provisions is a wise one. As the art 
progresses, changes and amendments 
will no doubt be made, but as time goes 
on, it will show the wisdom of the funda- 
mental provisions of the Radio Act of 
1927. Congress in this law indicated 
its views as to the use of this agency 
by our people. Congress said it should 
not fall into the hands of a monopoly— 
that it should not be concentrated or 
limited to one section of the country— 
that no special consideration be given 
to any particular corporation or society 
or agency, large or small. It is quite 
evident that Congress desired it to be 
so used as to be of the greatest good to 
the greatest number of people. 

To bring this about Congress author- 
a Commission to carry out its 
wishes as expressed in the law. And 
again I say that a very grave respon- 
sibility rests on that Commission. It 


has in its trust a wonderful agency be-}| 


longing to the people, and our people 
have a right to demand the most care- 
ful, just, and righteous administration 
of that trust. 


Honesty and Justice 
Principles of Body 


How can the Federal Radio Commis- | 


sion fulfill that trust to the people? It, 
too, must have a code of ethics and a 


| before the State can exercise the right 
lof purchase after the Federal license 


the property any municipality can do so 
under the law. 


| Insurance Officer Takes 
| New Post in Mississippi 





State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Nov. 17. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Ben S. Lowry, assumed his position as 
| ex-officio chairman of the State Insur- 
|}ance Commission when the Commission 
/ recently held its monthly session. The 
| Insurance Commissioner was added to 
the Commission through a 1930 statute 
which became effective this month. 


| 


| 
| 
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standard of practice and procedure built | 


on honesty and justice. The Commission 


has valuable franchises and privileges | 


to grant. No court in the land need be 


more circumspect and: exacting. 


mission confronted with serious prob- 
lems of engineering and law, but both of 
these are based on principles established 


by the Almighty who deals only in hon- | 


esty and justice. 

Honesty and justice. Honesty and 
justice to the broadcaster—to the big 
fellow and the little one—to the corpora- 
tion that. builds the 50-kilowatt station 
and to the 50-watter in the farm belt. 
Honesty and justice to the research group 


| spending thousands of dollars in explor- 


ing unknown fields of the spectrum for 
the development of the art, and honesty 
and justice to the amateur experiment- 
ing with a home-made hay wire set. 
Honesty and justice to the applicant who 
seeks to establish a new station; hon- 
esty and justice to the licensee who al- 


ready has a station on the frequency 
sought. Above all, honesty and justice 





to the listening public—our people—for 
whom Congress framed the law; honesty 
and justice to all and all in terms of the 
Radio Act of 1927. 

The Golden Rule taught you by your 
mother and taught me by my mother ap- 
plies to the operation of the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission as well as to any other 


The experience has| body in this land, 


More | 
and more, as the days go by, is the Com- | 


Airy outside staterooms...cruises 
planned by men who know where te 
go...courteous personal attention. .. 
excellent food...just a few of the things 
suggested by Great White Fleet. 


Book now for your 
Great White Fleet Special Winter Cruise 
Costa Rican 22-day cruise . $300 andup 
Colombian 21-day cruise . $275 andup 
Guatemalan 24-day cruise $275 andup | 
Al expenses included 
Two sailings weekly from New York. 
All first-class cabins. Get booklets and 
information from your Steamship of 
Tourist Agent, or 





Passenger Troflic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


_ Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Special Philadelphia-Caribbean Cruise 
sailing from Philadelphia Feb. 7, 1931 


CRUISES 
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State Finance 


Warning Issued 
In Missouri on 
Bond Purchases 


Securities Commissioner 
Urges Care in Dealing 


| 


| New Jersey Legislature May 


| 


Extending Local | 


Bonding Powers 


Consider Plan to Aid 
Labor Situation 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Nov. 17. 


Increase of local debt limits as an) 


|emergency measure to provide funds for | 


With Strangers Regarding ‘improvements affording relief of the un- | 


Investments 


By Fenton T. Stockard 


Securities Commissioner, State of Missouri 


The attention of the people of cer-| 


tain communities of the State is called to 

the fact that they should use the greatest 

caution in reference to their monies. 
Some have lost faith in banks and 


are attempting to keep their money on 
their person or about their home. This 
is a dangerous practice. Often the thief 
is in the neighborhood, and will watch 
and catch his victim unawares, and with 
a drawn gun rob them of their life sav- 
ings. They are especially watching and 
prowling around in communities where 
there have been bank failures. 

I want to warn people living in such 
communities and with such habits, that 
there are, however, more dangerous rob- 
bers than the ones with the guns. 


have in mind the high powered, slick- | 


tongued, lying agent or salesman who 
takes advantage of the fact that some 
people are afraid of the bank and draw 
word pictures of riches and: large divi- 
dends, and over pursuade them to in- 
vest in some worthless stock or bonds. 
In the first place no person should deal 
with a stranger. Beware of the stranger 
who goes armed with a,kit of photo- 
static letters as to his character and repu- 
tation. 
Good Agents Available 

There are plenty of good agents and 
dealers who will give dependable advice, 
that 
and bonds that can be purchased. Don’t 
buy onc until you know it is good. It 
is better to spend a sufficie. amount 
of time to investigate and be sure, than 
to act hastily and investigate iater, and 
find that you have lost your money. If 
it is a good stock or bond to invest in 
today, it will be tomorrow. There is 
more pleasure and profit in taking time 
to investigate than lying awake nights 
grieving vver your losses. 

Therefore, take time. 
vestment banker or 


See your in- 
your banker and 


have them analyze your prospective in-! 


vestment. 
friend 
then yu 


If an agent is afraid of your 
investment banker or banker, 
should be afraid of the agent. 


Water Diversion Suit 
Started After Survey 


Effect of Colorado Use on Wyo- 
ming Reclamation Shown 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Noy. 17. 

The State of Wyoming began its origi- 
nal action against the State of Colorado 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, pertaining to the alleged unlaw- 
ful diversion of waters of the Laramie 
River after an investigation by the State 
engineer’s office showing “that reclama- 
tion of between 8,000 and 10,000 more 
acres of land in Albanv and Platte coun- 
ties would be possible were the diversion 
stopped,” the State Engineer, John A. 
Whiting, has stated orally. 

Wyoming is seeking by the suit to 
restrain claimed diversions by Colorado 
water users in alleged violation of the 
terms of a decree of the Supreme Court 
in a suit involving the division of the 
waters of the Laramie River. 

Further information relative to Wyo- 
ming’s claims, made available by Mr. 
Whiting, follows: 

Wyoming, in its request for interpre- 
tation of the Colorado-Wyoming situa- 
tion on the Laramie River, has asked 
that a Federal master be appointed. 

This State, through its engineer's of- 
fice, has been aware of the alleged illegal 
diversions for the past three years and 
has been forced to close Wyoming 
ditches because of the Colorado diver- 
sions. 

The work on surveys that have been 
placed before the Supreme Court by the 
Attorney General, W. 0. Wilson, of 
Wyoming, was commenced three years 
ago by the State Engineer’s office. In- 
cluded in the record are _ photostatic 
copies on the water situation, measure- 
ments of every ditch div@ting Laramie 
River water during the three-year period 
and the water taken out, and other sta- 
tistical matter. 

The action instituted on behalf of the 
State seeks to enable the Federal water 
master to permit each diversion to take 
the water entitled and then shut down, 
guaranteeing an equable division of 
water to everyone concerned. 


China’s Sugar Imports Gain 

China’s imports of sugar increased 
from 530,360 long tons in 1924 to 818,091 
long tons in 1928. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


I} 


ou know, and plenty of good stocks! 


|employed situation through enabling | 
added work at this time may be proposed 
|at the special session of the Legislature 
| called for Nov, 18, Governor Morgan F. | 
Larson stated orally. 

The plan under consideration, accord- 
ing to the Governor, would permit an in- 
crease of one-eighth of 1 per cent of the ! 
present debt limits. The bill would stip- | 
ulate, he explained, that the bonds or 
notes thus legalized be issued within six | 
months after passage of the act and the 
money spent among residents of the dis- 
trict assuming the obilgation. : 

The purpose of the legislative session 
is to consider the reorganization of the 
State government, but the Governor de- 
\clared that the scope of the meeting: 
might well be expanded to deal with the 
matter of employment. 


Ruling Given on City 
Bonds as Security 


St. Joseph, Mo., Allowed 
Their Use as Collateral for | 
State Deposits 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Nov. 17. 

Bonds of the City of St. Joseph, Mo., 
bearing interest at the rate of 4% per 
cent per annum and maturing in the 
years 1929 to 1943, which are direct ob- 
|ligations of the city, are eligible as se- 
curity for deposits of State funds, ac- 
cording to an opinion just rendered by 
Assistant Attorney General J. K. Roach. 

Mr. Roach’s opinion follows in full) 
text: | 

We note the bonds referred to in the | 
above mentioned schedule are direct ob- 
ligation bonds of the City of St. Joseph, 
Mo., dated Mar. 1, 1924, in the principal 
amount of $150,000 bearing interest at 
the rate of 4%, per cent per annum, ma- 
turing‘ in the years 1929 to 1943, inclu- 
sive, and issued for judgment funding 
purposes. We have examined the tran- 
seript of proceedings authorizing the is- 
suance of these bonds on file in the 
office of the State Auditor, also one of 
the fully executed bonds. We note that 
these bonds were registered by the State | 
Auditor on Sept. 18, 1924, and have been 
sold as the obligations of the City of St. 
Joseph and that all the taxable property 
of said city has been made subject to the 
levy of a tax to pay the principal and 
interest. 

It is our opinion that these bonds are 
eligible to be accepted as security for 
| the deposit of State funds under the pro- 
visions of section 13579, Laws of Mis- 
souri 1929, page 175. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 17.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States. we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling 

Selgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ee 
Czechoslovakia (krone 
Denmark (krone 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary ‘pengo 
Italy (lira 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar 
Hong Kong (dollar 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar 
Canada’ (dollar) 

Cuba (peso 

Mexico (peso 
Argentina (peso, g 
Brazil (milreis 

Chile (peso 

Uruguay 
Colombia 
Bar silver 


ol 


as 


14.0889 
3.9417 
7177 
-9647 
3.7380 


guilder) 
(krone) 
(zloty 


0867 
98.9581 
-2025 
78.0870 


2.0706 
9.6666 
96.5300 
36.0000 


(peso) 


|for 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Bridge Revenue 
41% Bonds 
Due July 1, 1950 


Complete circular on request from which it will be 
noted that the State Highway Commission covenants: 


1. To charge tolls sufficient to pay principal 


and interest. 


To eliminate competition. 
To apply gross rey 


service. 


To pay operation a 


State funds. 


Price 97 


"% 





enues solely to bond 


nd maintenance from 


and interest, 
yleiding about 4.70% 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, Corner 


Ground Fioor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


William, New York 
| 


‘ 


; Amer T & T coll 5s °46 SF 


| Ark & Mem Ist 


| AT & SF ev deb 41gs *48 


| Calif., 
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Business Conditions 


Security Issues 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Nov. 17 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment’ by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


sidered legal for that purpose. 


New York Market Quotations 


the State of New 


States Sales 
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ands High 


Low 
10114 
105% 
10834 
105% 
10375 
4 97% 
91 

121 

95% 
9575 
105 

101 

1011, 
108% 
101% 
10213 
95 

10614 
110% 
851, 
10714 
1173 
91% 
9914 
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Applications for Radio Permits 
And Petitions Set for Hearing 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


Brunswick, N. J., granted license, 


. 5 fre- 
quencies 6,500 and 12,550 ke., 80 kw. 


WDA, RCA Communications, Inc., granted: 
operation | 


to 
at 


license 
No. 40 


modification of 
ef transmitter 
9,480 ke., 80 kw. 
KGUF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Love 
Field, Dallas, Tex., granted modification of 
license to cover new transmitter; fre- 
quency, 278 ke., 15 w. power; 3,483, 5,600 
day only, 5,630 day only, 400 w. power, 
planes flying Brown Chain. 
KGSD, Aeronautical Radio, 
querque, N. Mex.; KGSE, Amarillo, 
granted modification of license to 
new transmitter, frequency 278 ke., 


cover 


same location, 


Albu- 
Tex., 
cover 
15 k. 


Inc., 


calling and working frequency from ground | 


to plane; 3,070, 3,076, 5,510 ke. day only, 
400 w., for communication with plane flying 
Blue Chain. 

WJK, Press Wireless, Inc., 
Mass., granted renewal of license, 

KGNT, Mackay Radio Telegraph Co., Inc., 
“S. S. Excalibur,” granted temporary au- 
thority to operate tube transmitter installed 
on board steamship pending receipts of 
formal application. 

WJDX, Lamar Life Insurance Co., Jack- 
son, Miss., granted modification of license 
to increase night power from 500 w, to 1 kw. 
(Now has 1 kw, 1. s. and 500 w. night.) 

WHK, The Radio Air Service Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, granted special authorization 
synchronization between WHK and 
WABC-WBOQ on 860 ke., 5 kw., between 
hours: 12 midnight and 6 a. m. E. 8, T, 


The following stations were given 30- 


Needham, 


| day licenses by the Commission, begin- 


ning Nov. 1, pending investigation of 
various charges made against them. 
Correction of the charges have now been 
made and licenses have been extended 
for the balance of the license period end- 
ing Jan. 31, 198 

KQW, Pacific 
Ltd., San Jose, Calif.; 
gational Church of 
cited for deviation 
frequency. 

KRLD, KRLD Radio Corp., Dallas, Tex., 


Agricultural Foundation, 
KRE, First Congre- 
Berkeley, Berkeley, 
from assigned 


cited for deviation from frequency and fail-! 


ure to announce call letters. 
KVL, KVL, Inc., Seattle, Wash.; KFPY, 
Symons Broadcasting Co., Spokane, Wash., 
cited for deviation from assigned frequency. 
KTSM, W. S. Bledsoe and W. T. Black- 
well, El Paso, Tex., cited for failure to an- 
nounce phonograph records, and for operat- 
ing without voltmeter. 
WAAM, WAAM, Inc., 
WCDA, The Italian Educational 
ing Co., New York City; WDBJ, 
Wayland Electric ¢ Roanoke, 
for failure to announce 


Newark, N. J.; 
Broadeast- 
Richardson- 
Va., cited 
phonograph 


0., 


| records. 


WDEL, WDEL, Inc., Wilmington, Del., de- 
viated from assigned frequency. 

WDAF, The Kansas City Star Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., cited for failure to announce 


| phonograph records. 


WFAA, Dallas News and Dallas Journal, 
Dallas, Tex., failed to announce call letters 
WIBA, Capital Times Co., Madison, Wis., 


station operated one hour without license. ! 


c WNBX, First Congregational 
Springfield, Vt., station transmitter was in 
charge of and being operated by two un- 
licensed operators. 


WNBR, Memphis Broadcasting Co., Mem- | 


phis, Tenn., station not equipped with volt- 
meter. 

_WOL, The American Broadcasting Co., 
Washington, D. €., station deviated 
assigned frequency and failed to announce 
phonograph records. 


WRBX, Richmond Development Corp., Ro- | 
with excess | 


anoke, Va., station operated 
power and failed to announce phonograph 
records, 

WSGH, Paramount Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; WFBR, Baltimore Radio 
Show, Ine., Baltimore, Md., station deviated 
from assigned frequency. 

WMSG, Madison Square Garden Cor- 
poration, New York City, failed to announce 
phonograph records. 

_WORC-WEBS, Alfred Franw Kleindienst, 
Worcester, Mass.; WILM, Delaware Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
ated from assigned frequency. 

_WOWO, Main Auto Supply Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., failed to announce call letters. 

WTAD, Illinois Stock Medicine Broad- 
casting Corporation, Quiney, Ill, deviated 
from assigned frequency, 

Set for hearing: 

The State Journal Co., Lansing, Mich., 
requests construction permit, 1,200 ke., 100 
w., unlimited time. (Original application 
requesting 880 ke., designated for hearing 
on Aug. 29.) 

St. Norbert College, Green Bay, 
requests construction permit to install new 
equipment increasing maximum power of 
equipment to 1 kw.; change freqency from 
1,200 to 1,260 ke., and increase power to 
1 kw. (Original application requesting 
maximum 24% kw. equipment and other 
changes listed above set for hearing in 
minutes of Aug. 26.) 

KMSC, Dalton’s, Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 
requests construction permit to move studio 
and transmitter from Inglewood to Holly- 
wood, and install new transmitter, increas- 
ing maximum power of: equipment to 1 kw. 
_WJKS, Johnson-Kennedy Radio Corpora- 
tion, Gary, Ind., requests modification of 


| license to change frequency from 1,360 to 


610 ke, 
unlimited. 

King Evans, Marshall, Tex., requests con- 
struction permit, 1,420 ke., 100 w., daytime. 
(This is second amendment; . original ap- 
plication requesting 910 ke. and unlimited 
time, set for hearing in minutes of May 
26. First amendment requested 1,340 ke. 
and daytime operation set for hearing in 
minutes of Nov, 11.) 

Applications dismissed: 


and change time from 4-7 to 


The following applications, heretofore | 


designated for hearing, were dismissed 
as applicants indicated a desire not to 
be heard: 
- O. C, Smith, Quincey, Il., asked for con- 
struction permit, 1,200 ke., 100 w., daytime, 
W2XN, W2XW, RCA Victor Co., Ine., 
Camden, N. J., asked for construction per- 
mit, 2,750, 1,250, 102,000 ke., 250 w. 


W2XN, W2XCI, RCA Victor Co, New 
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{ York; W2XAJ, Woodlawn Heights, N. Y.; 
| W2XW, New York City, asked for renewal 
of license. 

Applications denied: 

WICC, Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 
Ine., Bridgeport, Conn., denied authority to 
| broadcast after its allotted time 
18 from 7 p. m. to 8:45 p. m. in order to 
further Community Chest drive. 

George Amano, Los Angeles, Calif., 
{nied authority to operate transmitting 
| equipment on board fishing vessel “Panama” 
| pending action of formal application filed 
with local supervisor. 

Broadcasting applications: 

WHP, Pennsylvania Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa., request for author- 
ity to voluntarily assign license and con- 
struction permit to WHP, Inc. 

J. Milton Guyton, Uniontown, Pa., con- 
struction permit application amended to 
request 620 ke. instead of 1,190 ke., 250 w. 
day and-100 w. night for three evenings 
per week instead of 250 w.; unlimited time. 

WIP, Gimbel Brothers, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, construction “permit to install new 
equipment. 

Texas Broadcasting Company, Galveston, 
Tex., construction permit to erect a new 
station to use 1,290 ke., 1 kw., and day- 
time hours to 7 p. m. with one additional 
evening hour on Fridays. 

WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Jersey City, N. J., modification 
of license to change frequency from 1,450 
ke. to 1,050 ke. and» hours from sharing 
with WNJ, WKBO and WHMS to daytime 
| until sunset on Pacific coast. Construction 
permit to change equipment, change fre- 
queney from 1,450 ke, to 1,050 ke., and 
hours from sharing with WNJ, KKBO and 
| WBMS to daytime until sunset on the Pa- 
cifie coast. 

New England Broadcasting Station, New 
Haven, Conn., construction permit to erect 
a new station to use 1,270 ke., 500 w. day 
and 250 w. night, and unlimited hours. 

KMAC, W. W. McAllister, San Antonio, 
Tex., modification of license to change fre- 
quency from 1,370 ke. to 630 ke. and hours 
from sharing with KONO to unlimited. 


WOI, Iowa State College of Agriculture, 


Ames, Iowa, construction permit to change | 5 
| Parkersburg.— The surplus of labor} 


equipment. 

WIL, Missouri Broadcasting Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo., construction permit to change 
equipment. 

KVL, KVL, Inc., Seattle, Wash., construc- 
tion permit to change equipment. 

Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): 

WJS, Press Wireless, Inc., Little Neck, 
L. IL, N. Y., modification of construction 
permit for extension of completion date to 
June 30, 1931. 

KYG, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Island of 
Oahu, T. H., construction permit for new 
transmitter on 500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 
22,100, 460, 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 
11,140, 11,200, 16,900, 22,160 ke., 1.5 kw. 

Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hialeah, 
Fla., modification of license to cover addi- 
tional transmitter on 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 
14,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 350 w. 

W2XDA, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
portable, renewal of special experimental 
license for 1,544 ke., 50 w. 

W2XA0, RCA Communications, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J., renewal of special experi- 
mental license for 6,950, 6,965, 7,415, 8,390, 
9,450, 9,470, 13,840, 14,870, 14,800, 14,920, 
‘16,000, 17,860 ke, 80 kw. 


| 


100% | 


681, | 


10314 | 


101.14 | 


on Nov. | 


de- | 


11,080, | 
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Domestic Trade 


a 


Dullness in Employment Situation 


—, Still Prevaili 


ng in Plains States 


Curtailment of Work Also Exists in South At- 


month. A contract was awarded for 
the laying of a concrete pipe line lead- 
ing into this city over a distance of 6 
miles, which will furnish employment 
to about 150 unskilled laborers. Per- 
mission has been requested by a gas 
company to extend its city pipe lines 
and, if granted, work’ is expected to 
start within 30 days, which should pro- 
vide employment for nearly 300 men. 
|Forces' employed in the ‘railroad car- 
building shops, shipbuilding industry, 
and in a number of miscellaneous estab- 
\lishments were curtailed. The volume 
|of building was reported _as below nor- 
;mal for this period of the year; how- 
;ever, efforts are under way to bring 
about an increase in the volume of this 


‘class of work in order to help the em-! 


ployment situation. Building permits 
;recently issued call for the expenditure 
}of over $256,900. The supply of farm 
jlabor exceeded the demands, 


| v 
| Maryland 


_ The general level of industrial activ- 
ity and employment that prevailed in 
the principal centers throughout the 
| State during September registered little 
,change during October. While the ma- 
|jority of the larger industries in the 
|principal cities were in operation, re- 
|stricted production schedules obtained 
| and curtailment of forces occurred in 
a number of establishments. A surplus 
of labor embracing practically all trades 
| Was apparent. The volume of building 
in most communities was not sufficient 
|to engage all of the resident craftsmen. 
|Highway construction, municipal im- 
| provements, and other outdoor activities 
|continued to furnish employment to a 
‘large number of workers. 


| v 
District of Columbia 


_ The majority of the industrial estab- 
lishments in the District operated on 
| fairly satisfactory production schedules, 
| with their usual forces employed in most 
instances; however, a surplus of labor 
prevailed throughout the month, includ- 


ing building-trades men, sales persons, | 


white and Negro domestic help, and un- 
skilled workers. The volume of public- 
utility work under way the past 30 days 
exceeded that of the previous month, 
| with prospects for a further increase 
during November. The hotels and stores 
expect to increase their forces during 
the next few weeks in preparation for 
the holiday trade. The 1930 street- 
|improvement program was nearing com- 
pletion toward the close of the month. 
Quite a number of the men that have 
|been employed on this work will be re- 
tained throughout the Winter on a five- 
|day-week basis, instead of being re- 
|leased as in the past Winter periods. 
|Federal and private building projects 
continued to offer employment to large 
numbers of skilled and unskilled la- 
borers. 
| v 
Virginia 

Practically all of the major industries 
operated with some _ curtailment 
schedules or forces during October. The 
supply of all classes of labor exceeded 
'the demand in most centers. Prepara- 
| tions were under way for the seasonal 
resumption of operations in the fer- 
tilizer mills, which will mean work for 
many men. The silk factories operated 
}on day-and-night shifts in some 
stances. While the volume of building 
was somewhat below normal for this 
period of the year, a large number of 
skilled and semiskilled workers were en- 
j}gaged on the projects under way. Mu- 
| nicipal improvements, highway construc- 
tion, and agricultural work furnished 
employment to many laborers. 
v 
West Virginia 
| (No general summary 
| Charleston.—Although a 
labor prevailed at the close of the month 
|the majority of the local plants op- 
|erated at a fairly steady level, with 
}close to normal forces engaged in most 
|instanees. Building continued on the 
erection of a telephone structure, the 
new State capitol project, the construc- 
;tion of a dam at Hawks Nest, and a 
| hydroelectric plant at Boncar, furnish- 
}ing employment to a large number of 
| men. 
| Clarksburg.—The surplus of labor ap- 
|}parent was small. Most of the local 
|plants reported operations on close to 
normal schedules. No new _ building 
| projects were started during the month. 

Martinsburg. — The majority of the 





issued.) 
surplus of 


|local plants were reported in operation | 


; with close to normal forces engaged in 
| most instances. One woolen mill cur- 
tailed production schedules to four days 
ja week, and an interwoven plant op- 
|erated on a five-day-week basis. A gen- 


eral surplus of labor was apparent. Very | 


little building was under way. The sup- 
ply of farm help exceeded requirements, 

Morgantown.—Practically all of the 
\local establishments, including units of 
the glass industry and a tin-plate mill, 
;operated on a curtailed basis. There 


was little activity in the coal-mining in-| 


dustry, mines 
| closed, 
j}embraced nearly all trades, 
jmately 60 craftsmen were engaged on 
; the erection of a $250,000 high-school 
| structure. 


as practically all were 


jembraced practically all trades. While 
a number of plants operated full time, 
|several, including a rayon factory and 


jan iron and steel establishment, cur-| 


tailed their production schedules. One 


box factory closed, releasing about 20} 


| employes, and another factory suspended 
|operations temporarily, releasing nearly 
40 workers. A metal-lath plant worked 
overtime. 
| were engaged on the erection of a new 
|post office and several residences. The 
completion of several projects and sea- 
sonal curtailment in this industry aug- 
|mented the surplus of building-trades 
'men. 

Huntington. — Practically all of the 
local plants operated on fairly steady 
levels with close to normal forces en- 
{gaged in most instamces. Building in 
progress included the erection of a col- 
lege library, the construction of an over- 
head railroad crossing, and city streets 
and culverts; however, there was not 
| sufficient work to employ all of the resi- 


of | 


in-} 


The prevailing surplus of labor | 
Approxi- | 


Approximately 45 craftsmen | 


antic District, According to Review 
By Employment Service 


‘ [Continued from Page 9.] 
ployed 200 additional workers during the; dent craftsmen. Sufficient farm help 


| available for all requirements. 

Bluefield.—A_ slight surplus of labor 
| was evident at the close of the month, 
| Some increase in activity and employ- 
|ment occurred in the coal-mining indus- 
try. The manufacturing establishments 
operated with close to normal forces en- 
gaged in most instances. Building in- 
cluuded the construction of a $200,000 
ee — = the erection of 
|several structures and repairs $ 
$15,000. r > cn 
; Wheeling.—the majority of the local 
industries were in operation; however, 
curtailed schedules prevailed in a num- 
| ber and a surplus of labor was apparent, 
|ineluding some of those usually em 
|ployed in the coal-mining industry. * 

7 
North Carolina 

Part-time operations prevailed in a 
number of the major industries during 
October, more particularly noticeable in 
the cotton-textile factories, many of 
which discontinued night operations. 
Activity in some of the woodworking 
establishments was reported as gome- 
| what below normal for this peridy of 
the year. A general surplus of Vabor 
prevailed in most of the principal cen- 
ters. Road construction, municipal im- 
| provements, and building projects fur- 
nished employment to a large number 
of skilled and unskilled workers. There 
was an ample supply of agricultural 
help in all sections to meet require- 
ments. 





v 


South Carolina 

There was less unemployment evident 
during October, with a more favorable 
business outlook indicated for the im- 
mediate future. Practically all of the 
local plants reported operations with 
close to normal forces engaged in most 
instances. Approximately 400 of the 
resident craftsmen were employed on 
projects under way, which included an 
extension to a tobacco factory. High- 
way construction offered employment 
quite a number of men. The farm-lab’ 
situation was described as satisfactory. 
A small surplus of labor was apparent 
at the close of the month. 

v 
Georgia 
(No General Summary Issued.) 

Columbus.— While the majority of 
the local plants were in operation, sev- 
eral worked on a restricted production 
basis; however, a number of establish- 
ments maintained day and night op- 
erating schedules. The surplus of labor 
consisted chiefly of textile-mill workers. 
No large building projects were started 
during October. 

Atlanta.—The larger number of the 
local plants operated on curtailed sched- 
ules, and one textile mill closed, releas- 
ing about 100 operatives. The surplus 
of labor increased somewhat, compared 
with September. Nearly 450 resident 
workers were engaged on buildings un- 
der way, and permits recently issued call 
for the expenditure of over oe 
Plenty of farm labor available. . 

Americus.—While there was some de- 

crease in the volume of unemployment 
{during the past 30 days, a surplus of 
labor was still apparent at the close of 
the month. The majority of the indus- 
{trial establishments were in operation, 
the lumber mills on part-time schedules. 
| Harvesting of the cotton crop offered, 
employment to quite a number of work® 
ers. . 
Brunswick.—Except the shrimp-pack- 
jing houses that operated on curtailed 
ischedules, most of the other local estab- 
lishments operated with their usual 
|forces engaged in most instances. Mu- 
|nicipal improvements included the re- 
paving of 2 miles of city streets, to 
cost about. $20,000. There was suffi- 
cient labor available to meet all require- 
ments. 

Rome. — The industrial employment 
situation registered a noticeable upward 
'trend during the month. Many of the 
plants that had been operating on a re- 
stricted basis were resuming full time, 
with indications that all will be on a 
full-time schedule and employment basis 
j within the next 30 days. The small sur- 
jplus of labor apparent included textile 
|operatives and furniture factory work- 
ers. No new building projects were re- 
|ported. There was an ample supply of 
farm labor to meet the demands. 

Savannah.—The surplus of labor ap- 
| parent was most noticeable among build- 
}ing-trades men. Except the railroad 
|shops, which worked part time, most of 
the local plants held to a fairly steady 
level of operations and forces engaged. 
No large building projects were re- 
ported. 

Macon.— The surplus of labor in- 
cluded a large number of transient 
workers. While the majority of the lo- 
cal plants were in operation, restyicted 
schedules obtained in the lumber @elay- 
products, and cotton-textile industries, 
laffecting approximately 3,500 employes. 
The farm-labor situation was described 
as satisfactory. o 

The report covering the State of 

Florida and other districts of the 

country will be printed in the issue 

of Nov. 19. 


Five New Labor Disputes 
Reported During Week 


Five new labor disputes were reported 
to the Department of Labor during the 
week ended Nov. 15, according to Hugh 
L. Kerwin, director of the Conciliation 
Service. None of these cases was ad- 
justed, but three cases formerly brought 
before the Department were settled. 

At the close of the week there were 
33 strikes and 18 controversies which 
had not reached the strike stage await- 
| ing adjustment by the Department. Fo}- 
lowing is a list of the new cases: 

Palmer Dress Works, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Strike of an unreported number of dres8- 
mahers; pending; cause not yet reported. 

Marine’ Engineering Co., Wilmington, 
Calif.—Controversy with 15 asbestos work- 
ers; pending; cause not yet reported. 
| Building Trades, Klamath Falls, Oreg.—~ 
| Controversy with 90 laborers; pending; 
asked prevailing wages of $6 per day. 

Arctic Creamery Co., Detroit, _Mich.— 
| Threatened strike of 516 engineers and fires 
|men; pending; engineers cut $2 per week, 
| firemen $5 per week. 

Detroit Creamery Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Threatened strike of 518 engineers and fires 
|men; pending; engineers cut $2 per weegi, 
| firemen $5 per week, 
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Farm Credit 


Company Is Refused Deduction 
On Interest Paid in Tax Year 


| Taxpayer’s Method Showing Actual Depreciation in Assets, mace 
| Of Concern Upheld Over Commissioners System | et 


| Customs receipts is 
Of Writing Of Fixed Percentage | Internal-revenue receip " 
70,000,000 Bushels Said | tained. They also charged to expense identical with the amount charged off | 
To Be Conservative | certain items which might porperly have | by taxpayer. This we regard sufficient, 


( 
Banking Systems 


2865) 


Federal Finance Fiscal Operations 


Both Time and Demand Deposits 


Small Borrower | 
Advised to Study Of Federal Reserve Banks Gain 
Loans and Investments and Government Deposits De- 


Credit Union Plan am 
crease, Weekly Condition Statement of Member 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Institutions Shows 
Finds Cooperative Society | 


Meets Problem of Aver-| 
age Wage Eearner 


[ 


Farm Board Buys 


Additional Wheat 
To Steady Market 


Estimate of Stabilization 
Corporation Holdings at [Continued from Page 8.] 


VU. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Nov. 14 
Made Public Nov. 17 


$1,569,463.65 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition | secuy.ties increased $27,000,000 in the} 


statement of weekly reporting member | Chicago district and $21,000,000 at all/ 
banks in leading cities on Nov. 12, made 


public Nov. 17, shows decreases for the reporting banks, and declined $7,000,000 | 
week of $76,000,000 in loans and invest-| in the New York district. Holdings of | 
ments, $17,000,000 in borrowings from! other securities increased $25,000,000 in ot ae nee 

Federal reserve banks and $23,000,000 in! the New York district, $7,000,000 in the [Continued from Page 3.] 


ement.| Government deposits, and increases of | san Francisco district and $42,000,000 at| not been “caught” in this market situa- 
$220,000,000 in net demand deposits and) oi reporting banks, eee | tion, he explained. 





Income-taw «0-08 -e-e 535,001.90 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 1,956,609.30 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 350,610.41 
Total ordinary receipts.. $4,411,685.26 
been capitalized. |under the decisions of the Board from| 
After 1915, when the books were kept | Which we have quoted, to overcome the 
under the supervision and direction of | Prima facie case made by the Commis- | 
certified public accountants, such depre- | S!0ner s oe a pated St fully | 
\ciation was charged off as the account-|SUpported by Haugh eenan Storage 


Public debt receipts 163,200.00 
Balance previous day 109,729,564.24 
ce eevee ses $114,304,449.50 
Expenditures 
General ee 
5 i i i 2 ; CO . nVeusae, . © 6 s bli * 5 
vo p00. in time: deposits. ny \* ; ; “Wheat prices in Cahada,” Mr Milnor | 228 advised was proper. The appraisal | ransier Co. v, Heiner, 20 Fed. (2d) | ot = eae t 
40ans on securities declined $157,000,-! orrowings of weekly reporting mem-| . : 6 cates ce 7 }of 1916 indicated a higher value than) . Panama Canal . 
th mber has risen to 974. During| 900 at reporting banks in the New York! ber banks from Federal reserve banks | jnterdected, fe 15 cents ®/ that shown on the books. There is no|/, The allowance on Operations in 
he same period th bership has in-| district, $10,000,000 each in the Boston aggregated $61,000,000 on Nov. 12, the! declined + nthe United eto dns have| evidence other than the result of a|haustion, wear and eo Y+! counts bisa 
ee ee 908 Their| 2nd Chicago districts and $181,000,000| principal change for the week being a\\.<, 5°° } nthe United States during the | straight-line calculation to show that the|Commonly known as_ depreciation, 18) Adjusted service certificate 
creased from 107,779 to 264,908. ve | at all reporting banks. “All other” loans| decrease of $21,000,000 at the Federal | /@8t several weeks,” and added that these | depreciation on the books did not repre-| based upon the principle of allowing; fund 
resources have more than doubled the | i eased $40,000,000 in the New York| Reserve Bank of New York. developments indicate much good has| cont the actual depreciation sustained | the taxpayer a return of caiptal invested) Civil 
roe share es 4 0: aac | district and $8,000,000 in the Chicago dis- fk sneanaie af the eetatlgat a foe accomplished by the stabilizing ac-| ¢. that the property of the company had|in_ the business before subjecting his | 
Rerven fees S04 873 to $2,079,450; the| trict, and declined $13,000,000 in the Bos-) sets and liabilitics, of weekly report- |” Both Mr. Legge and Mr. Mil 4|@ value or was in a condition other|cetmings therefrom to tax. Recognition | 
savings deposited with these "societies | t0n district, all reporting banks show-| ing member banks during the weck \that “we are mt on : sanity with Laver | than that shown by its books. The issue | ots are “oneeee Seine "ama in| Total 
s 5s s § | : a, i 4 . | : J =| z z vou, | sets s } 
Rave incressed from $4,700,765 te $9,-| E, cidings of United States Governm tt. Pnyre com pee ig: will be found at | pool and other foreign markets and do| is cqntrolied by Cleverand Home Brew |value on account of exhaustion, wear 
; 017,786. During the year 1929 the : en te bottom of this page.) |not expect to be for some time.” canes thescat daeldaek te ith dee ie 


fund 
The | ing Co., 1 B. T. A. 87; Russell Milling 
loans granted by these societies to their eR ; ; - | United States, Mr. Milnor said, “has not | a trade or business. 
Specifications Covering Construction 


Total 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Bureau c* the cooperative mov 
In 1925, when a previous study was made, 
there were only 284 societies of this 
type in existence; by the end of 1929 


$8,689,701.88 
409,033.75 
78,565.31 
52,936.06 








account of ex- 


. ac- 
tear of property, 


special 
3,360,574.77 


ia eee a 31,990.00 
service retirement 


ordinary expendi- 
. $12,699,393.44 


« 
89,640.75 
. 101,515,415.31 


$114,304,449.50 


WERE 45s tista'nwaweo ae 
Other public debt expendi 
tures .... 
Balance today 


Investment of trust funds 
Co., 1 B. Ty A. 194; and Rub-No-More 
members reached the sum of more than | been on an export basis for some months, | Co., 1 8B. BY Ae eget ed a Neither the statute nor the regula- 
yrnenee In respect to wheat, pes dle ft s : tions of the Treasury Department un- 


. | Total 
except that some | surplus on account of alleged inadequate 


Credit Laws 


‘ . | 

Of the 756 societies for which data 
are available as to year of organization, | 
less than 6 per cent were formed prior | 


to 1916. In the five years, 1925 to 1929, 
522 societies, or 69 per cent of the to- 
tal, were formed. In this latter period, 
much of the development was due to or- 
gafhizations in States in which new credit | 
laws had been enacted. 

Restrictions of some sort upon the 
membership are common among credit | 
unions. In many cases the restriction is 
imposed by State law. A common provi- 
sion of the law is that the membership 
shall be limited to a group having a 
common bond of occupation or associa- 
tion, or to persons residing within a 
well-defined neighborhood, community or 
rural district. This is done in order that 
the credit union group may be composed 
of persons of like interests. It is desir- 
able for the sake of financial safety, that 
the members in a credit union know each 
other and have common interests, and 
such membership restrictions are made 
to insure this homogeneity. 

Cost of Shares 

Each new member is required to pay a 
membership fee, ranging in various so- 
Avieties from 10 to 25 cents, and to sub- 

scribe to a certain amount of share cap- 

ital, usually one share. The most com- | 
mon values for the shares are $5, $10 
and $25, for which the member may be 


s 


| was stated. 





allowed to pay in installments of as little | 
as 10 to 25 cents weekly. Thus no one * 
debarred from membership by poverty. 
Many organizations place a limit on the | 
amount of stock one member may hold | 
in order to equalize to some extent mem- | 
bers’ holdings. | 

The matter of receipt of deposits is | 
usually fixed by State law. | 

Only a member of the union can be a| 
borrower from it, and then only if he| 
is in good standing, has repaid previous | 
loans, is not in arrears on a current loan, 
or has never had his obligations paid 
by his indorsers. Practice in regard to} 
security required differs in the various | 
unions. In the majority, loans on char- 
acter may be made in amounts up to} 
$25 or $50, usually $50; for loans above | 
that amount, security must be given. | 
The security may be a note indorsed by 

he or more feilow members. : 

The maximum rate of interest that 
may be charged on loans is fixed by the 
laws of 26 of the 32 States having credit | 
union laws. The most common rates 
are 6, 8 and 12 per cent. 

Operating Expenses 

The expense ef operation of the| 
credit societies as a group is very small. 
Only 10 societies reported any losses 
in 1929 due to the failure of borrowers | 
to repay loans. For the societies in- 
curring these losses they amounted to} 
.25 per cent of the year’s loans. For 
135 societies which furnished the Bu- 
reau statements of operating expenses | 
the losses amounted to only .04 per cent, | 

Provision for reserve or “guaranty 
fund,” or both, is almost universally 
made, being required by all the recent! 
laws. 

Deposits receive interest at a fixed 
rate, usually determined by the board 
of directors. After expenses are paid 
and provision made for reserve, interest | 
on deposits and so forth, the remainder | 
of the profit is divided among the mem-| 
bers in proportion to the stock held by| 
them. 

Of the 820 societies for which reports | 
were received, only 387 paid dividends 
on the 1929 business. The amounts re- 
turned by these aggregated $287,716. | 
It should be borne in mind that a very | 
large proportion of the societies have} 
been in existence only a short time and | 
this has undoubtedly influenced the di- 
vidend figure. Their failure or success, | 
however, can not be judged merely in| 
terms of dividend, for their main benefit | 
lies not in the returns made to de- 
positors and stockholders but in the} 
savings effected for the , borrower | 
through the lower rates of interest at| 
whic loans are given and in the bene- 
fit, which can not be evaluated, grow-| 
ing out of the relief of the exploited | 
borrower and the lifting of the burden | 

of anxiety from the shoulders of many 
a harassed father of a family, enabling | 
him to regain his financial standing and | 
self-respect. 


New Hampshire Receives 
Bids on Building Projects | 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Nov. 17. 

The Secretary of State, E. D. Fuller, | 

has announced that trunk line highway 

completion bonds in an amount of $230,- 

000 have been bid in by Edward Stock & 

Company of Boston at 101.05 and that 

State hospital building construction | 

bonds have been bid in by the Guaranty 
Company of New York at 100.65. 


e. 
: Changes in Status 
inl 


State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Super- | 
intendent of Banks, has announced: 

Fulton Savings Bank, Brooklyn, branch 
office authorized at 815 Flatbush Avenue. 





Central Bank, Albany, certified by Super-| quire a special session for consideration.! Visitors to the Museum for the 
intendent of Banks to have abandoned and| My, Walsh also favors consideration of | totaled 1,929,625, 
‘the Root formula for United States ad-| the previous year. 
New; herence to the World Court protocal and| 61 smaller papers were published, and | 
believes President Hoover should submit | 115,128 copies of Museum publications| Due to banks 


forfeited its charter by nonuse and to be 

in process of virtual liquidation. 
Rank of Manhattan Trust Company, 
ovk City, branch authorized at 74-03 Met- | 


romolian Avenue, Middle Village, Queens. | 


| Federal 


| Hoover. 
|adoption of the debenture but does not 
| believe it can be put through the House 


Of Hoover Dam Will Be Ready Soon 


Items Include 4,400,000 Cubic Yards of Concrete and 


65,000,000 Pounds of Metal Work | 


|there is no set differential. 


d Hocver Dam construction specifications 
involve such items as 4,400,000 cubic 
yards of concrete and installation of 


around 65,000,000 pounds of metal work, ! 


including small pipe and fittings, large 
conduits, structural steel, gates and 


hoists, according to a statement Nov. 17) 


by the Department of the Interior. 


Copies of the specifications will be: 


available early next month, and it is 


planned to open bids early in February | 
for the 727-foot dam, four diversion tun- | 


nels, the cofferdams and power plant, it 
Following is the statement 
in full text: 

Advance copies of specifications cover- 
ing construction of the Hoover Dam on 
the Colorado River will be available early 
in December. The first contract to be let 


| will include the 727-foot dam, the four | 


50-foot diameter diversion tunnels, the 


cofferdams and the power plant (except | 


installation of machinery )+ 
to open bids for 
February. 

The principal items and approximate 
quantities involved are as follows: 

1,800,000 cubic yards all classes of open 
cut excavation; 1,900,000 cubic yards of 
tunnel and shaft excavation; 1,200,000 cubic 


this work early in 


yards of earth and rock fill in cofferdams | 


~—_ 


Trade Commission 
Hearings Announced 


Meeting Arranged With Coal 
Operators at Kansas City 


A trade practice conference between 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
bituminous coal operators of Missouri 
and Kansas is to be held Noy. 19 at 
Kansas City, Mo., according to an an- 
nouncement Noy. 17 by the Commission 
of its calendar for the week beginning 
Nov. 17, which follows in full text: 

The bituminous coal operators of the 
Southwest (Missouri and Kansas) will 
hold their trade practice conference with 
the Commission, Nov. 19, in Kansas City, 
Mo., in the Koith & Perry Building, at 10 
a. m. Commissioner C. W. Hunt will 
preside. 

Final arguments before the Commis- 
sion are scheduled to be held at the Com- 
mission’s headquarters in Washington, 
1800 Virginia Avenue, N. W., as follows: 

California Preserving Company, of New 
York, Nov. 19, 2 p. m., in the matter 
alleged misrepresentation in sale of pre- 
serves and canned goods. Docket 1726. 


Testimony will be taken in cases in 


which complaints have been issued by 
the Commission, as follows: 

Goodyear Manufacturing Company 
(George M, Sittenfield) of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Nov. 18, Kansas City, Kansas City Athletic 
Club, 10 a. m.; alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of coats; Edward M. Averill, trial 
examiner; P. B. Morehouse, Commission’s 
attorney. Docket 1678. 

Gillespie Furniture Company, of Los An- 
geles; Nov. 18. Chicago, 10 a. m., 2246 
Transportation Building; alleged misrepre- 
sentation in sale of furniture; William C. 
Reeves, trial examiner; Edward L. Smith, 
Commission’s attorney. Docket 1739. 

Mutual Publishing Company and others, 


of Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 20, Kansas City, | 
al- | 


10 a. m., Kansas City Athletic Club; 
leged misrepresentation in sale of refer- 
ence works; Edward M. Averill, trial ex- 
aminer; P. B. Morehouse, Commission’s 
attorney. Docket 1571. 

Gillespie Furniture Company, of Los An- 
geles; Nov, 20, Detroit, Office of Custodian, 
Building; alleged misrepresenta- 
tion in sale of furniture; William C. 
Reeves, trial examiner; Edward L. Smith, 
Commission’s attorney. Docket 1739. 


Proposal to Change Method 
Of Financing Debt Opposed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
stated orally that he is in favor of such 
a program and believes that if necessary 
the éarmers should be provided with free 
seeds. Mr. Walsh also said that he b 


lieves a special session of the Seventy- | 


second Congress will be necessary to 
deal with pressing legislation. 
Both Senators Borah and Walsh are 


| opposed to any efforts to filibuster ap- 


propriation bills as a means of forcing 
a special session. The view is taken that 
if after orderly consideration of the 
pending business important bills cannot 
be disposed of in the three-month period, 
there should be a special session to put 
on the statute books legislation that is 
needed. 


Mr. Borah includes in this category 


| the export debenture plan of farm relief 


which has been condemned by President 
Senator Walsh also favors 


in the short session. 

Muscle Shoaols legislation, the unem- 
ployment bills of Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, motor bus regu- 
lation and power legislation are some 
of the measures mentioned by Senator 
Walsh as of sufficient importance to re- 


it to the coming session, 


It is planned | 


of | 


e- | 


goes to Central America and the Y’est | 
Indies and particularly to Brazil.” All| 
of these countries, he added, must have 
some of our wheat.” | 
Overproduction Charged | 

United States wheat is out of line with | 
the Liverpool market, he asserted, but | 


* } 
“Yes,” said | 


| Mr. Legge, “we are out of the wheat ex- | 


river channel protection; 4,400,000 cubic 
| yards of concrete; 228,000 cubic feet of | 
| grout. ! 
|. Placing 5,500,000 pounds of reinforcement 
| bars; drilling 190,000 lineal feet of grout 
j;and drainage holes. 
| Installing 1,900,000 
;metal pipe and fittings; 82,500,000 pounds | 
of large metal conduits; 10,600,000 pounds 
of structural steel, and 20,000,000 pounds of 
gates, hoists and other metal work. 
Specifications will be forwarded to| 
Washington for printing by the Denver 
| office of the Bureau of Reclamation about | 
i Nov. 15, covering the construction of | 
the Government portion of the construc- | 
| tion railroad. This section is about 101% | 
| miles in length and will extend from the | 
|summit, the end of the Los Angeles and| 
Salt Lake Railroad Company section, | 
| down to the dam site. The principal items | 
and approximate quantities involved are 
jas follows: | 


pounds of small 


ra- | 
‘a- 


115,000 cubic yards of common exca 
; tion; 364,000 cubic yards of rock exes 
}tion; 163,000 cubic yards of unclassified 
borrow; 803,000 station cubie yards of 
/ overhaul; 287,000 cubic yards of long haul | 
unclassified borrow “loaded into hauling 
equipment;” 705,000 yard miles of hauling 
and spreading “long haul unclassified bor- 
row;” 29,000 cubic yards of tunnel exca- 
vation. 

200,000 feet, board measure, of perma-| 
;nent tunnel timbering; 800 cubic yards 
of structure excavation, common; _ 1,200 
cubic yards of structure excavation, rock; 
6,000 cubic yards of rockfill; 220 cubic yards 


lot coflerate: | quotations of the Liverpool and Chi-| 


| 16,000 pounds of reinforcement steel; 
2,100 cubic yards of rock riprap; 2,600 
{cubic yards of concrete cribwall. 
| 1,600 lineal feet of 24-inch 
| Pipe; 120 lineal feet of 30-inch 
pipe; 180 lineal feet of 36-inch 
pipe; 280 lineal feet of 42-inch 
| Pipe; 200 lineal feet of 48-inch 
| Pipe; 600 lineal feet of 60-inch 
| pipe. 
| 30,000 feet, board 
ror _trestle timbering; 
| stringers in rail top trestle; 2,000 lineal 
feet of piling; 80 pile point shoes; 22,800 
| cube yards of ballasting. 
7.0 miles of laying track (tie plated); 10.0} 
;miles of laying track (not tie plated). | 


Eight-mile Highway 
|\To Be Constructed 


| 
The Denver office will forward to| 
Washington for printing about Nov. 20! 
| specifications for construction of an 
| eight-mile highway from Boulder City to 
|the site of the Hoover Dam. A large| 
} amount of rock excavation is involved in 
this road construction. Principal items ; 
jand approximate qugantities involved 
are: 

_113,000 cubic yards of common excava- 
j tion; 266,000 cubic yards of rock exca- 
vation; 40,000 cubic yards unclassified bor- 
row; 250,000 sta. cubic yards of overhaul; 
6,000 cubie yards of tunnel excavation; 30,- 
000 feet, board measure, of tunnel timber- 
ing. 


corrugated 
corrugated 
corrugated 
corrugated 
corrugated 
corrugated 


measure, of bridges | 
200 pounds of rail 


1,200 cubic yards of structure excavation, 
common; 600 cubic yards of structure exca- 
| vation, rock; 2,100 cubic yards of backfill; 
170 cubic yards of concrete; 8,500 pounds 
|of reinforcement steel; 2,500 cubic yards 
of riprap; 5,000 cubic yards of concrete 
cribwall, 

140 lineal feet of 18-inch corrugated , 
;met# culverts; 1,380 lineal feet of 24-inch 
| corrugated metal culverts; 720 lineal feet | 
| of 36-inch corrugated metal culverts; 1,100 
lineal feet of 48-inch corrugated metal 
| culverts; 970 lineal feet of 60-inch corru- 
gated metal culverts; 420 lineal feet of 72- 
|inch corrugated metal culverts. 

60,000 feet, board measure, of bridge tim- 
bering; 40,000 cubic yards of gravel sur- | 
facing placed; 80,000 sta. cubic yards of 
gravel surfacing in stock piles; 8.6 miles 
of highway treated with oil; 2,700 lineal 
feet of guard rail. 
|’ Specifications and plans are now being 
prepared for work in Boulder City cov-| 
ering water. works, sewer system, light- 
jing system; also buildings for Govern-|! 
; ment employes, including an administra- | 
|tion building, dormitory, garage, and| 


| several residences. 


Many Valuable Specimens 
Added to National Museum 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
| crease for employes who had attained | 
[Proper efficiency ratings. Although the 
effect of this increase in salary was im-| 
mediately apparent in improved morale, | 
|low the average for similar organizations 
jin the Government service, and it is 
| urgently hoped that provision may be| 
| made for a further one-rate advance. 
|The question of additions to the per- 
|sonnel is of growing importance, as in 
several divisions there are no assistants 
in training to carry on the work when) 
|the older men are gone, and for cer- 
| tain collections of scientific material 
|there is no specialist in charge. 
| Work on safeguarding the dome above 
| the rotunda was completed on May 14,| 
1929, the work being performed under 
the direction of the engineers of the| 
office of the supervising architect, : 
| Treasury Department. The auditorium | 
jand lecture rooms were used during the 
|year for 125 meetings, covering a wide | 
|range of scientific and other activities. | 
year 
a large increase over 
Eight volumes and 


| 
| 





!were distributed during the year. 


| Kanawha National Bank of Charleston, 


he Museum salary rates are still be-| 49 


port business for some time. 
buy wheat over 
cheaper.” | 

There is too much wheat in this coun- | 
try, Mr. Legge declared, but if the farm- | 
ers will feed wheat to pigs and cattle, 


They can 
there from Russia 


depreciation charged off in prior years 
is in error.” 

In Northwestern States Portland Ce- 
ment Co. v. Commissioner, 7 B. T. A.) 
835, 845, the Board held: | 

“There is no evidence whatever, to; 
show that the depreciation sustained | 
was greater than the amount charged 
off on the books. The respondent has 


rate 
to 


a fixed percentage 


thereby endeavcring substitute a 


dertake to fix any definite rate of al- 
lowable deduction on account of depre- 
ciation of ‘any class of property, the 
statute providing that it shalld be a rea- | 
sonable allowance, and the regulations 
requiring in substance the same _ with 
due regard to the amount invested and 
the useful life of the property in the 
business. ae 
In the instant case the depreciation 


|set up a computation of estimated de-+charged off each year for the period 
|preciation based on cost, and applying| from June 30, 1910, to June 30, 1916, was 
per annum, | 


determined by officials of the company 
who had been connected with the man- 


| ‘straight-line’ method for the years gone| agement for many years and who pos- 


the situation will be improved a great |>Y, in lieu of the depreciation which| sessed accurate and technical knowledge | 


deal. 

Chairman Legge, Nov. 16, 
the following statement: 

Demoralization in world grain mar- 
kets has made it necessary for The 
Grain Stabilization Corporation again to 
enter the wheat market in order to stop | 
panicky selling and to prevent further | 
unwarranted declines in domestic prices. | 
Comparatively wheat is lower in price | 
than other agricultural commodities. | 
The price of flour fully reflects the price | 
of wheat, which, no doubt, is increasing | 
the per capita consumption. While the | 
visible supply of wheat is large, there 
is no congestion in any of the terminal | 
markets. Receipts at -primary markets 
are unusually liight, which suggests the | 


made public | 


| 


L Further price | 
declines would be in sympathy with for- | 
eign markets and not justified by do- 
mestie conditions. 


Conditions Compared 
At_the Department of Agriculture, 
the Chief of the Grain Futures Admin-| 
|istration, Dr. J. W. Duvel, said orally 
|Nov. 17 that the comparative market 


|cago markets on Noy. 17 showed “we! 
can not be counted on to do very much 
of an export business in wheat.” 

He added: “The Chicago futures are | 
higher today than Liverpool market. | 
;Our market closed today up 1% cents! 
‘on December wheat and 2% cents on| 
May wheat. Liverpool wheat is down| 
1% cents and May wheat there is down | 
15% cents. 

“At the Liverpool market, at the close | 
of today’s session, December wheat was | 
72 cents a bushel and at Chicago at the 
close it was 73% cents. Liverpool May 
wheat closed 75% cents per bushel and 
Chicago closed May wheat 76% cents. | 

“In other words, we are from 1% to 
1% cents over Liverpool and it takes! 
about 18 cents a bushel (rail and ocean | 
freight rate out of Chicago) to Liver-| 
pool.” 





|repairs and 1 
| previous years of the company’s exist- 


Changes in Status 


National Banks 


| Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. Rail- 
}road Commission of South Carolina, 5 


;quate repairs and careful attention in 


| were charged’ to operating expense; and| during the year in controversy estab-| 


jtion in the manner prescribed by the 


was charged off on the books. | 


Numerous Court Decisions 
Sustain Board’s Views 


“We have repeatedly held that depre- | 
ciation is a question of fact and that a| 
readjustment of the depreciation reserve, 
resulting in a reduction of invested cap- | 
ital, may not be based merely on a} 
formula or method of computation. | 
Clevelamd Home Brewing Co., 1 B. T. A.| 
87; Russell Milling Co., 1 B. T. A. 194; | 
Rub-No-More Co., 1 B. T. A. 228; Otis| 
Steel Co., 6 B. T. A. 358. Se also Haugh | 
& Keenan Storage & Transfer Co. v.: 
Heiner, 20 Fed. (2d) 921.” 

The rule announced by the Board in} 


|extent to which farm stocks are being | these cases is sustained by numerous 
| used for feeding purpoes. 


decisions of the courts. Haugh & 
Keenan Storage & Transfer Co. v.! 
Heiner, 20 Fed. (2d) 921, 923; Southern | 


Fed. (2d) 77; Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. v. Whitcomb, 12 Fed. (2d) 
279; Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co, v. 
Commisisoner, 41 Fed. (2d) 308. 


Court Opinion on 


Subject Is Quoted 


In Geuder, Faeschke & Frey 
supra, the court said: 

“In the years prior to 1918 petitioner 
charged off depreciation on these physi- | 
cal assets at varying rates. This was 
done for the reason that replacements | 
of machinery parts, prompt and ade- 


Co., 


various years arrested the ordinary de-| 
preciation, and kept the machinery in 
proper condition and prolonged its use- 
ful life. The cost of such repairs and 
replacements were not charged to cap- 
ital investment, but, on the contrary, 





at the time petitioner made its return, 
and subsequently at the hearing, it was 
absolutely impossible to determine how 
much petitioner had expended for such| 
replacements during the 
ence, * * * 

“In arriving at his figures of depre- 


; ciation the Commissioner proceeded on 


the theory that the books and _ records 
of petitioner did not provide deprecia- 


{department (which, without question, is 


! 
Changes in the status of national | 


|banks during the week ended Nov. 15} 


were made public Nov. 17 by the Comp-| 
troller of the Currency as follows: 

Charters issued: 

First National Bank in Garrison, N. Dak., 
capital, $25,000. President, A. A. Yonker; 
cashier, C. J. Ehlers. | 
The Peoples National Bank in Gate City, 
Va., capital, $50,000. President, D. C. 
Sloan; cashier, H. P. Boatright. 

The Bozeman Waters First National Bank | 
of Poseyville, Ind., capital, $50,000. Presi- | 
dent, George J. Waters; cashier, Floyd 
Martin. 

Change of title: 

The First National Bank of Havelock, | 
Nebr., to “The Havelock National Bank of 
Lincoln,” to conform to change in name of 
place in which bank is located, Havelock 


‘having been annexed to Lincoln. 


Voluntary liquidations: 

Saint Paul National Bank, St. Paul, Minn., 
capital, $100,000; effective Nov. 8, 19380. | 
| Liquidating agent, E. C. Turnquist, St. Paul, 
| Minn. Absorbed by First State Bank of St. 


' Paul, Minn. 


The First National Bank of Albion, II1.,! 
capital, $50,000; effective Nov. 12, 1930. ! 


| Liquidating agent, D. A. Macaulay, Albion, | 


Ill. Sueceeded by The National Bank of 
Albion, Til. 

The Albion National Bank, Albion, IIL, 
capital, $50,000; effective Nov. 12, 1930. ! 
Liquidating agents, A. A. Korn and Ben 
L. Mayne, Albion, Ill. Succeeded by The} 


National Bank of Albion, III. | 


Consolidation: 

The Charleston National Bank, Charles- | 
ton, W. Va., capital, $1,000,000, and The) 
W. | 
Va., capital, $250,000. Consolidated under | 
act of Nov. 7, 1918, under the charter and | 
corporate title of “The Charleston National | 
Bank,” No. 3236, with capital stock of 
$1,062,500, 

Branch authorized under act of Feb. 25, | 
ait 


City National Bank & Trust Company | 


of Philadelphia, Pa., 65th Street and Wood-|timony that the amount of depreciation! reflects income. * * * Treasury 


land Avenue, Philadelphia. 


the best method); therefore it must be 
presumed that depreciation was not pro- 
vided for at all. He therefore arbitra- 
rily determined that the invested cap- 
ital and surplus in the assets referred 


|to were less, by $259,184.25, than the 


actual capital and surplus as deter- 
mined by the corporation and as shown 
on its books of account. 

He accomplishes this result, in effect, 
by saying that he allows taxpayers to 
take depreciation at certain percentages, 
which he calls permissible rates of de- 
preciation. These percentages of de- 
preciation from 1898 to 1917, inclusive, 
were applied by Commissioner regard- 
less of petitioner’s contention that it 
had adequately provided for depreciation | 
by renewals and replacement and proper 
maintenance of its assets, the expense 
of which was charged to operating ex- 
penses, thereby reducing its surplus as 
effectually as a charge to a depreciation 
reserve would do. * * * 

“Theoretically this is quite a safe 
procedure in the absence of better evi- 
dence; but in this particular case there 
were machines that had been in use as 
long as 45 years and were still render- 
ing proper service, due to keeping them 
in good repair and promptly replacing 


}all broken parts, and making such re- 


newals as were necessary. This fact 
proves conclusively that no rule or rate 
can in all instances accurately measure 
depreciation. While it may form a safe 
basis for a prima facie case, it must) 
give way to the facts in each particular! 
case if those facts are presented and are, 
inconsistent with the rate. * * * | 

“In the instant case the officers of 
taxpayer, who have been closely and 
continuously associated with it for 30) 
years or more, are positive in their tes- 


|read with section 13(d) * * 


of the plant, its assets, and equipment. 
They were familiar with the actual use} 
and operation of the plant, knew the age, 
cost, and probable useful life of its vari- 
ous items of equipment, and the current 
cost of repairs and replacements. | 

That they acted in the utmost good 
faith and exercised their best judgment 
in estimating the depreciation charged 
off each year is not questioned. 


Method Used by Plaintiff 
Considered More Accurate 


While the straight-line or fixed per-| 
centage method used by the Commis-: 


|sioner in determining plaintiff’s allow- 


able depreciation for the years from June} 
30, 1910, to and including the fiscal year | 
ended June 30, 1917, is the one most 
generally used in determining deprecia- 
tion for tax purposes, and is quite gen- 
erally accepted as the simplest and most 
accurate of the various methods used, | 
computation made on that basis can not 
stand where the facts in a particular} 
case, as here, show that the result) 
reached by the use of such methods| 
would not be a reasonable allowance | 
within the meaning of the statute. 

The facts in the case bring it within| 
the rule announced in the decisions cited | 
that depreciation in each case must be| 
determined by the particular facts of 
such case, and that a computation based | 
on a fixed percentage deduction during | 


/estimated probable useful life will not! 


be accepted as the reasonable allowance | 
provided by the statute where the facts | 
show the actual depreciation sustained | 
and charged upon the books was rea-| 
sonable, and was an amount different! 
from that found by the use of such| 
method of computation. 

We think the method used 


by the) 
plaintiff for determining 


depreciation 


lished more accurately than the straight- | 
line method used by the Commissioner the 
reasonable allowance for wear and tear | 
it was entitled to charge off its books! 
each year. 

The plaintiff, therefore, was entitled 
to have its taxes for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1917, assessed on the 
basis of cost of its consolidated plant| 
assets as of June 30, 1916, $1,394,485.34, 


, with an accrued depreciation to that date | 


of $289,340.40, and was entitled to an| 
allowance for depreciation for the fiscal 
year 1917 the sum of $108,443.77. 


Contentions on Second 
Issue Involved in Suit 

The second issue involved is whether | 
the plaintiff is entitled to a deduction 
from income for the year 1917 for in- 
terest paid on indebtedness during the 
year which had accrued and was due 
before the beginning of the year. 

The plaintiff contends it is entitled to 
such deduction, basing its claim on the 
authority of Brilliant Coal Co. v. United | 
States, 59 C. Cls. 481, where it was held— 

“There seems room for no other con- 
clusion than that under the revenue acts 
of 1916 and 1917, deduction was author- 
ized of interest on indebtedness ‘paid’ 
during the year whether accrued dur- 
ing that or preceding years.” 

Since the decision of this court in the 
Brilliant Coal Co. case, the Supreme 
Court has construed sections 12(a) and 
13(d) of the revenue acts of 1916 and 
1917. In United States v. Anderson et 
al., 269 U. S. 422, the taxpayer sought 
a deduction from income for the year 


1917 for taxes which were paid in that! 
in the year! 


year but 
1916. 
The court, holding that the deduction 
must be taken for the year 1916, in 
which the 
ing their actual payment in 1917, said: 
“While section 12(a) taken by itself 
would appeaf to require the income-tax 
return to be made on the basis of actual 
receipts and disbursements, it is to be 
* providing 
in substance that a corporation keeping 
its books on a basis other than receipts 
and disbursements, may make its return 
on that basis provided it is one which 
Decision 


which accrued 


| of actual receipts 


taxes accrued notwithstand- | 


Hearing Is Scheduled 
On Alabama Power Plan 


The Federal Power Commission has 


| scheduled a hearing for Dec. 16 for de- 


termining investment in the Coosa River 
power development of the Alabama 
Power Co., the Commission announced 
orally Nov. 17. The hearing was 
set following the company’s pro- 
test against the proposed elimina- 
tion by the Commission’s accounting 
division of certain items claimed by the 
company as part of the cost of the 


| project. 


corporation to deduct all accruals and re- 
serves, without distinction, made on its 
books to meet liabilities, provided the 
return included income accrued and, as 
made, reflected true net income. * * * 

“A consideration of the difficulties in- 
volved in the preparation of an income 
account on a strict basis of receipts 


land disbursements * * * indicates with 
{no uncertainty the purpose of section 
| 12{a) and 13(d) * * * to enable taxpayers 


to keep their books and make their 
returns according to scientific accounting 
principles, by charging against in¢éome 
earned during the taxable period, the 
expenses incurred in and properly at- 


| tributable to the process of earning in- 


come during that period; and, indeed, to 
require the tax return to be made on 
that basis, if the taxpayer failed or was 
unable to make the return on a strict re- 
ceipts and disbursements basis. * * * 
“The (corporation’s) true income * * * 
could not have been determined without 
deducting from its gross income during 
the year the total cost and expenses 


| attributable to the production of that 


income during the year. * * * In the eco- 
nomic and bookkeeping sense with which 
the statute and Treasury decision were 
concerned the (munitions) taxes had ac- 
crued. It should be noted that section 
13(d) makes no use of the words ‘accrue’ 
or ‘accrual,’ but merely provides for a 
return upon the basis upon which the tax- 
payer’s accounts are kept, if it reflects 
income. * * * We do not think that the 
Treasury decision contemplated a return 
on any other basis when it used the 
terms ‘accrued’ and ‘accrual’ and pro- 
vided for the deduction by the taxpayer 
of items ‘accrued on their books.’ ” 


Supreme Court Decision 
Bearing on Subject 


The rule announced in the Anderson 
case was reaffirmed in American Na- 
tional Co. v. United States, 274 U. S. 99. 

Since the instant case was submitted, 
the Supreme Court in Niles Bement Pond 
Co. v. United States, decided Apr. 14, 
1930, again discussing sections 12(a) 
and 13(d) of the 1916 act, said: 

“Section 13(d) of the revenue act of 
1916, c. 463, 39 Stat. 756, in force until 
the act of 1918 became effective, pro- 
vided that a corporate taxpayer ‘keeping 
accounts upon any basis other than that 
and disbursements, 
unless such other basis does not clearly 


| reflect its income, may, subject to reg- 


ulations made by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue with the approval. of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, make its 
return upon the basis upon which its 
accounts are kept, in which case the tax 
shall be computed upon its income as so 
returned.’ Treasury Decision 2433 of 
Jan. 8, 1917, interpreting this section, 
states: ‘This ruling contemplates that 
income and authorized deductions should 
be computed and accounted for on the 
same basis,’ and income tax ruling, Jan- 
uary-June, 1921, Cum. Bulletin No. 4, p, 
147, provides: ‘Section 13(d) of the rev- 
enue act of 1916 is a qualifying section, 
and when accounts of a corporation are 
kept on a basis other than that of re- 
ceipts and disbursements, it quali- 
fies the manner of making deduc- 
tions authorized in section 12 (a) of the 
act,’ and the word ‘paid’ in the latter 
section is to be read ‘paid or accrued,’ 
depending on how the accounts of the 
corporation are kept.” 

The plaintiff kept its books upon the 
| accrual system of accounting. Under the 
decisions of the Supreme Court where a 
taxpayer uses the accrual system of ac- 
counting all allowable deductions must 
be taken in the year in which they ac- 
|crue. To permit the plaintiff a deduction 
| for interest paid, but not accrued within 
| the taxable year, while all other items 
|in its return, of both income and deduc- 
tions, are treated on the accrual basis 
| would result in a distortion of its income 
for the year. Whatever method of ace 
counting is used by a taxpayer, true in- 
come is clearly reflected only when all 


| 
|items of gross income and all deductions 


sustained during the preceding years is 2433 * * * recognized the right of the | are treated with reasonable consistency. 





Sites aa Liabilities of hs Federal Reserve Messhar B 


anks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Nov. 12, 1930, 


Total 


Loans and investments—total 23,435 1,524 


Loans—total 16,668 


459 
679 
386 


_— 


On securities .. 
All other 
Investments—total 


U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities uate 
Reserve with F, R. Bank .... 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits .... 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks ... 
3,593 
Borrowings from F, R. Bank 61 


Boston 


1,138 


(in millions of dollars.) 
Phila, Cleve. Rich. 
1,303 2,248 656 


8..Y, 
9,594 


Atla. 
594 
467 


892 1,485 


448 
444 
411 
128 
283 
88 

15 
752 
369 

3 

103 
229 


3 


449 
142 
307 
145 
67 
78 
36 
10 
316 - 
245 


174 
293 
189 
111 

39 


9 


a 
80 
109 
10 


St.L. Minn, 
651 369 


485 


K.C, Dallas 
664 454 
414 
112 
302 
250 
107 
143 
5 
1 
495 
199 


S. F. 
1,994 
1,345 
444 
901 
649 
335 
314 
110 
19 
779 
1,027 


337 
92 
245 


117 


243 


208 75 
167 
126 


5 
2 


185 219 
213 


2 


309 | 


The commissioner has allowed the 
plaintiff a deduction for all interest paid 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1917, which accrued within the year, sub- 
ject to the limitation contained in sece 
|tion 12 (a), Third. He properly disal- 
|lowed the deductions for intenest, paid 
| during the year 1917, which had accrued 
|in prior years. 

The plaintiff is entitled to recover. The 
| entry of judgment, however, will be with- 
| held pending a computation by the pars 
‘ties hereto of the tax liabilities of the 
| plaintiff and its affiliated companies for 
ithe years in question, on the basis and 
|in accordance with this ‘pinion and the 
filing. of a stipulation herein of the 
amount of the judgment to which the 
| plaintiff is entitled. 

LITTLETON, Judge; GREEN, Judge, and 
Boot, Chief Justice, concur. 

WHA ey, Judge, did not hear this case 
‘and took no part in its decision, 
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Protecting American Seamen 
from Exploitation + + + + 





Government Shipp 


ing Commissioners Help 


Safeguard Well-being of Men and Decide 
Disputes Between Masters and Crews 





By ARTHUR J. TRYER 


Commissioner of Navigation, Department of Commerce 


YOUNG MAN of Williamsport, 
Ar went to Richmond, Va., to 

attend the funeral of his mother. 
On his return, he stopped off at Balti- 
more and while there was shanghaied; 
that is, he was drugged, carried for- 
cibly on board a vessel and taken down 
Chesapeake Bay to the Oyster Fleet 
where he was placed at work on one 
of the oyster dredgers. He was not 
permitted to go ashore, and was not 
furnished with suitable food for the 
arduous labors he was forced to per- 
form. The quarters assigned to him 
were damp, poorly ventilated, and not 
suited to Winter weather. After serv- 
ing for some time on the vessel he at- 
tempted to escape and was drowned. 
Some time later the crew of this vessel 
mutinied and the master and mate were 
killed. 

The death of this young man and the 
conditions it so forcibly brought to 
public attention resulted in a thorough 
investigation of the conditions in the 
oyster and fishing fleets which in some 
instances were found to be almost in- 
credible. 

Shanghaiing of crews was a common 
occurrence; these crews were kept on 
board the entire Winter under most 
trying conditions, and at the end of 
the season often were put ashore in 
out-of-the-way places with no pay for 
the Winter’s work. When they finally 
reached Baltimore or some other port 
they had no redress, as, in the absence 
of necessary funds, the marshal had no 
facilities for serving summons on the 
master of the ship which seldom left 
its distant station. 

These conditions existed as recently 
as 1915, and it was because of them 
that there was established in the Bu- 


. reau of Navigation, of the Department 


of Commerce, an inspection fleet which 
now patrols every bay and inlet of the 
Atlantic seaboard and of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

This patrol, through the mustering 
of crews, inspection of food and quar- 
ters for the men, and serving of sum- 
mons, has assisted in bringing about a 
change in conditions which has made it 
easier for masters to secure proper 
crews, and has insured, to the seamen 
themselves, the payment of their wages, 
fair treatment, and comfortable living 
conditions. 

v 

In our local or coastwise trade there 
undoubtedly is need for constant super- 
vision of the food and quarters fur- 
nished the seamen and the treatment 
they receive. 

The more pressing need for close 
Federal supervision, however, is in the 
so-called foreign trade; that is, in the 
trade between our ports and foreign 
countries. 

Perhaps nowhere on earth do we find 
a body of men like the seamen. They 
are in a class by themselves. Justice 
Storey once said that they are generally 
necessitous, ignorant of the nature and 
extent of their own rights and privi- 
leges, and, for the most part, incapable 
of appreciating their values. 

They combine; in a singular manner, 
the apparent anomalies of gallantry, 
extravagance, indifference to the fu- 
ture, a credulity which is easily won, 
and a confidence which is readily sur- 
prised. Hence it is that bargains be- 
tween the seamen and the owners, their 
contracts of employment, are subject 
to much observation and_ scrutiny. 
Courts of admiralty are accustomed to 
consider seamen as peculiarly entitled 
to their protection, so that they have 
often been said to be favorites of these 
courts. 

For the present-day administration 
of the seamen’s laws in this country, 
we have, in the Bureau of Navigation, 
shipping commissioners at our princi- 
pal seaports, whose duty it is to “sign 
on” seamen for the voyage, supervise 
and explain to them their contracts of 
employment, make out allotment notes 
so that part of their wages may go to 
their dependents, see that their wages 
are paid, that they will have proper 


food and quarters, and, should they die 
on the voyage, provide for their wages 
and effects to be delivered to their next 
of kin. 

Should a seaman be injured in the 
service of the ship, or taken sick during 
the voyage, the vessel and her owners 
are responsible for his maintenance 
and cure, and for his wages at least as 
long as the voyage is continued. Ship- 
ping commissioners also assist a sea- 
man to receive indemnities for injuries 
received in consequence of the unsea- 
worthiness of the ship, or of a failure 
to supply and keep in order the proper 
appliances of the ship. 


v ; 

While the safety and well-being of 
the seaman is safeguarded, his respon- 
sibilities have been recognized, and he 
must subject himself to the necessary 
discipline on shipboard; earnestly serve 
in the protection of passengers, ship 
and cargo; properly perform the ship’s 
duties, and maintain a high standard 
of attention to the work and to the in- 
terests of the service. 

Congress has provided, for failure of 
the seaman in his duties, fines and pen- 
alties varying in amount and severity 
according to the seriousness of the of- 
fensé. A full statement of the circum- 
stances of each dereliction of duty must 
be entered in the ship’s log by the mas- 
ter of the vessel immediately after the 
offense has been committed. 

In order that injustice may not be 
done the seamen in the imposition of 
these fines and penalties, the law pro- 
vides that the shipping commissioner 
shall act as arbitrator in all disputes 
between the master and members of the 
crew, such differences to be submitted 
to him in writing; and every award 
made by him shall be binding on both 
parties. In any legal proceedings which 
may be taken in the matter before any 
court of justice, the decision of the 
shipping commissioner is deemed to be 
conclusive as to the rights of the 
parties. 

The judicial power thus placed in the 
shipping commissioner has _ proved 
beneficent. It affords seamen and their 
employers a full hearing upon any 
question and provides a decision in ac- 
cordance with the law and the fact 
without expense or delay. The ship- 
ping commissioner may require at any 
time, for any reason, the production of 
log books and all other documents bear- 
ing on any question or case where he 
may think seamen are being subjected 
to treatment in violation of law. 

While the powers and authority of 
shipping commissioners are unusual 
under our Federal system, the results 
have justified such powers. In this 
connection it i$ of interest to quote the 
Pennsylvania Law Review as follows: 

“The entire subject of jurisdiction 
and summary powers of United States 
shipping commissioners is one which 
furnishes a most interesting study in 
administrative process, and supplies in 
practice perhaps the most conspicuous 
justification of summary process to be 
found in our entire Federal system.” 

v 

On vessels flying the American flag 
there are more than 240,000 seamen, 
officers and men. We must rely to a 
very considerable extent on their effi- 
ciency and faithfulness for a success- 
ful merchant marine and for the safety 
of our people on the sea. These men 
are furnished free hospital service by 
our Federal Government. Four of our 
States have established for them train- 
ing schools and ships. 

Public interest has provided, for the 
men of the sea, rooms and quarters 
where they can live comfortably and 
decently when ashore between voyages; 
and when, after years of hard and 
often dangerous service, they are no 
longer fit for the arduous work of the 
sea, there have been provided, by be- 
quest and by public interest, snug har- 
bors and seamen’s homes, so that they 
may not be left stranded on the beach, 
neglected and forgotten by those whose 
safety and welfare they have preserved. 





quipping Automobiles for Winter 
What Drivers Can Do to Prevent Accidents 
By BENJAMIN G. EYNON 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


OT SO MANY years ago owners 

of motor cars placed them on 

jacks or trestles when cold 
weather arrived. That was before the 
State and its municipal subdivisions 
decided upon snow removal, and before 
motor vehic!2s had reached their pres- 
ent stage of mechanical perfection. 
Now the State highways are always 
open, and the majority of Pennsylvania 
cities set aside large sums each Win- 
ter to clear their streets. 

But Winter driving is not simply a 
matter of a clear highway or street— 
it depends in large measure upon the 
mechanical fitness and equipment of 


the car or truck. None but careless or 
criminally negligent drivers operate 
without chains when roads or streets 
are slippery. 

There is a lesson for every driver in 
the precautions taken by taxicab com- 
panies. When the roadway is the least 
bit slippery cab drivers put on their 
chains. The employing companies have 
learned through bitter experience that 
to operate without chains is a costly 
proposition, but the average motorist 
would rather take a chance. He takes 
no page from the taxicab book of 
knowledge. In the vast majority of in- 
stances the brakes on cabs-are in per- 
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(P 14--¢ 5). 
Supreme Court—(P 6--c 3) 
(P 12--c 1). 
Taxation—(P 1--c 1) (P 8--c 1, 2, 4). 
Territories and Possessions— 
(P 4--c 4) (P 10--c 7). 
Topical Survey—(P 4--c 5). 
Trade Practices—(P 13--e 2). 
Transportation—(P 10--c 1, 2, 4, 6). 
Water Supply—(P 4--e 7). 
Weather—(P 4--c 7). 
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California Seeks to Safeguard From 


Disease Industry Which Adds $2,000,000 to Annual Income 
By F. E. TODD 


Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


ten records, the honey bee had 

satisfied man’s craving for sweet 
and was one of man’s first servants. 
Honored is the bee as a hieroglyphic 
symbol and a subject of speculation and 
marvel for the philosophers of every 
civilization. Throughout such records 
disease has been mentioned but it has 
remained for the age of scientists to 
determine causes and ways and means 
for its eradication. 

The apicultural history of America 
is a story of lost opportunity in this 
field. Early white settlers found North 
America devoid of honey storing bees. 
It was imevitable, therefore, that the 
honey bee, like the horse and cow, 
would follow the white man in his 
westward migrations. Unfortunately, 
with his bee stocks he also imported 
their diseases and American beekeep- 
ers have ever since been paying the 
price of ignorance. The determination 
of the causes and methods of eradica- 
tion of foulbroods is the work of our 
present century. 

California’s beekeeping dates from 
1863 when a few colonies came around 
the Horn. Now, 75 per cent of Cali- 
fornia’s 400,060 colonies of bees are in 
the hands of commercial beekeepers 
and beekeeping forms the chief source 
of livelihood of several thousands of 
California’s citizens. 

Bees add directly $2,000,000 to the 
annual income of the Commonwealth 
and conserve 800 carloads of a natural 
resource which otherwise would be 
wasted. They are valued, as a chief 
pollination agent of California fruit 
and vegetable industries, at about $20,- 
000,000. These factors amply justify 
the interest of the State in maintaining 
and protecting its bee industry. 

Of prime importance to America bee- 
keeping is the American foulbrood dis- 
ease. Its seriousness is due to the fact 
that it reduces and destroys the bee- 
keepers’ producing units by killing off 
the maturing bees. The days of a honey 
bee are truly numbered and each is 
marked by devotion to colonial welfare. 


A GES BEFORE MAN’S first writ- 
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fect condition. This is another lesson 
the cab companies have learned. 

Many operators and owners postpone 
until Spring the purchase of new tires. 
That is false economy. A treadless tire 
slides and skids without warning, par- 
ticularly when worn on a rear wheel. 
Tires with good treads, plus chains, are 
insurance against accident and delay. 
A good windshield wiper is an acces- 
sory worth having. Blades for these 
wipers cost only a few cents, and are 
really worth their weight in gold. Noth- 
ing is so conducive to trouble as a 
faulty wiper. 

Coupled with mechanical fitness, of 
course, the driver needs brains. No 
smart operator drives at terrific speed 
on a wet street, particularly when the 
weather is so cold that a film of ice 
may have formed. The cemeteries are 
filled with headstones marking the rest- 
ing places of operators who defied this 
common-sense rule. The smart oper- 
ator, driving in snow of any depth, rec- 
ognizes that he faces an additional haz- 
ard, and so conducts himself. 

For the next five months the operator 
of a motor car must be careful. Dan- 
ers lurk everywhere, and only the ad- 
dlepates ignore them. 


Babyhood is swift and filled with grow- 
ing pains. Adult life is devoted to tis- 
sue-wearing labor. Delicately balanced 
is the life of a bee and its duties are 
ever changing. Three weeks are re- 
quired by the honey bee larvae to reach 
maturity. 


The first three weeks of adult life 
are devoted to hive duties—nursing 
young, feeding her majesty, the queen, 
cleaning up and ventilating the hive, 
ripening and storing the honey. This 
is followed by three weeks of active 
work in the field, gathering water, nec- 
tar and pollen and trucking them to the 
hive, and then, her life’s energy ex- 
hausted, comes death. Death is the 
goal of the individual. Continued life 
is the goal of the cooperative commu- 
nity—the hive. 

So short is the active life of the adult 
that unless the continuity of developing 
young is maintained the colony is 
doomed. Then, too, it is estimated that 
25,000 bee trips are required to “bring 
in” a pound of honey, so any diminu- 
tion of worker bees’ strength will upset 
the balance of the community and de- 
crease the productiveness of a colony. 
Productive beekeeping and brood dis- 
ease are incompatible. 


American foulbrood is caused by a 
minute bacterium known to science as 
bacillus larvae. It is pathogenic, as 
far as we know, only to the brood of 
the honey bee and even then must gain 
access to the elimentary tract of the 
larvae bee to produce disease. This it 
does through contaminated food. Once 
infected the larvae soon die and cannot 
be removed from the cell by the bees. 
Thus contaminated, the disease spreads 
to other larvae, creating a failing pop- 
ulation and a dying colony. 

Careless handling of infected col- 
onies is a chief aid to foulbrood spread. 
Infected equipment may be _inter- 
changed, honey from diseased hives 
may be exposed to other bees, or unpro- 
tected diseased colonies may die and 
their remaining stores be robbed by 
other bees. | 
lable is this menace of spread of the 
disease that any colony within a three- 
mile radius of an exposure may be- 
come infected. 

Helpless is the beekeeper in his ef- 
forts to protect his property against 
this disease as long as it exists in his 
neighborhood. His welfare supports 
his just demand for State protection of 
his property. That is why a State bee 
inspection service has been established. 

Experience has also shown that 
American foulbrood can be eradicated 
and the industry protected by a thor- 
ough inspection of all bees in a com- 
munity, and the careful destruction of 
diseased colonies. California with her 
important hee industry at stake has 
taken advantage of this experience and 
that is why California bees are in- 
spected. 

California’s experience in bee in- 
spection work has shown that in the 
course of three years, disease has been 
reduced over the State from 10 per cent 
of the colonies inspected to about 1 
per cent. Confidence developed under 
these improved conditions has stimu- 
lated expansion of the industry, which 
will benefit not only the citizen bee- 
keepers, but indirectly will improve the 
conditions for fruit growing in the 
State. 
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Although Different Economic Laws App 


ly to 


Governments and Individuals Neither Can 
Ignore Them, Says Tax Commissioner 





By ZENAS W. BLISS 


Chairman, Board of Tax Commissioners, State of Rhode Island 


whole thing in our public financ- 
ing. It is only one of the gov- 
ernmental functions necessary to carry 
out the scheme of government. 
Taxation is dependent upon expendi- 
ture, which in turn should be corre- 
lated with tax-paying ability, and this 
tax-paying ability should be reached 
through a suitable system of taxation. 
This triple relation—the determina- 
tion of the proper amount of public 
expenditure, the adjustment of expen- 
diture to tax-paying ability, and the de- 
vising of a suitable tax system to meet 
revenue requirements—presents a prob- 
lem of great difficulty, requiring for its 
solution the soundest judgment, both 
business and political, and wide experi- 
ence in matters social and -economic, 
as well as political. This field is no 
safe playground for the diletante or 
amateur, no matter how worthy his mo- 
tives, or how great his enthusiasm 
may be. 


"TT rnote th is by no means the 
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These nice adjustments are to a very 
great extent local in character. Each 
taxing jurisdiction has its own prob- 
lems, not exactly like those of any 
other. In one jurisdiction the question 
may be: How much can we afford to 
expend for public education? In an- 
other: How little? Can we afford a 
hospital, a park, another policeman, or 
another fire extinguisher? Or the con- 
verse: Can we afford not to provide 
this, that or the other governmental 
facility or service? 

These questions must be correctly 
answered socially, economically and 
politically if a community is to really 
progress, make the most of opportu- 
nity, and amount to anything. There 
must be an intelligent control of ex- 
penditure in public as in private life. 
The miser and spendthrift are anachro- 
nisms in both public and private life, 
and certainly neither of them will sat- 
isfactorily or safely guide us in our 
social, economic or political undertak- 
ings. 

One may very properly ask if much, 
or anything, is being done along this 
line. , In answer he may be referred to 
the considerable number of reports of 
various committees and commissions 
which are investigating along the line 
of budget making and budget control, 
both State and municipal, and to the 
number of States and municipalities 
that have already provided for budget 
making and budget control, and the 
marked improvements that have been 
effected in such States and municipal- 
ities by the application of these meth- 
ods of expenditure control. 
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Certainly no one who has been con- 
nected for any length of time with 
those branches of the public service 
that deal with either the expenditure 
or collection of revenue, can be oblivi- 
ous of the fact that grave financial 
problems face many taxing jurisdic- 
tions, particularly the small ones with 
no great tax-paying ability, and one 
does not have to be very acute to per- 
ceive that public expenditure is often 
unwise or extravagant, either as the 
result of propaganda, sentimentality, 
or just plain lack of common sense. 

Our standard of living is high and 
our demands upon our governments are 
correspondingly great. We not only 
expect, but we insist upon a high grade 
of public service, and a lot of it. We 
are apt to forget the old adage which 


advises us to cut our garment accord- * 


ing to the cloth. We frequently hear 
a man.say: “If my business was run 
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the way the State (or city) is run, I 
wouldn’t last a month.” 

This “wise crack” is intended to con- 
vey the information that the man 1s 
running his business successfully ac- 
cording to sound business principles, 
which is not always the case; and that 
the State or city is, in its fiscal opera- 
tions, flagrantly violating equal!y .ound 
principles of public finance, but some- 
how manages to continue an apparently 
charmed existence, notwithstanding a 
violation of all the rules of the game. 
This, of course, also is not the case. 

A great French economist once very 
truly said, in effect, that economic laws 
have a way of exacting a frightful toll 
of those who violate them; and this is 
true of governments as well as indi- 
viduals. 

It is true that the same economic 
laws do not apply to public and pri- 
vate business. The one, if carried on 
properly, is solely for service; the 
other, solely for gain to one, or a re- 
stricted number. This fact should al- 
ways be borne in mind when dealing 
with questions of public finance. 

It follows from the foregoing that 
the same degree of economical opera- 
tion is not to be expected in the public 
service as in the highly competitive 
field of private enterprise, but efficiency 
in the public service should be as high 
as, and frequently is higher than, in 
private activities. 

What is the tax outlook in New Eng- 
land? Simply this: 

That there will probably be more or 
less agitation for changes in our pres- 
ent tax laws, and the proposed changes 
will be apt to be along somewhat more 
radical lines than heretofore, and there 
will be a tendency to unduly increase 
public expenditures, for one reason or 
another more or less related to the 
present unsettled economic condition. 
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That there will be, in all probability, 
a general but temporary lowering of 
the tax-paying ability in certain taxing 
jurfsdictions, and that we shall hear 
a great deal more about it than the 
actual facts warrant. 

That we shall continually have some 
unusual or unexpected situations to 
face that will require public financing. 
This has been true in Rhode Island for 
every one of the 28 years that I have 
been connected with its fiscal affairs, 
and I see no reason to expect any 
change now. 

One may confidently expect to find a 
considerable number of taxpayers ar- 
dently clamoring for an equitable sys- 
tem of taxation, and he may just as 
confidently expect to discover that their 
idea of an equitable tax is one which 
somebody else pays. 

If we give a reasonable amount of 
time and attention to our fiscal prob- 
lems, we will develop a sufficient fund 
of common sense and ability to satis- 
factorily solve them. We shall see the 
advisability, if not the immediate ne- 
cessity, of balancing not only our 
budgets but also our expenditures with 
our tax-paying ability, and we shall 
make good progress (in the usual, or- 
derly, and conservative New England 
way) in adjusting our tax laws to exist- 
ing conditions. 

The tax outlook in New England is 
not at all discouraging, either from 
the standpoint of a tax commissioner 
or a taxpayer. We have our problems, 
some of them of no mean proportions, 
but we have the traditions and history 
of six rugged New England States to 
inspire us, and men and means equal 
to the task of solving them. 








eeping Books on One’s Health 


People Fail to Consider Life a Business 
By DR. THEODORE B. APPEL 


Secretary of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


OOKKEEPING is the foundation 
upon which modern business is 
conducted. Moreover, no business 

venture can be successful unless it 
very accurately counts the cost in- 
volved. Indeec the cost item is the fac- 
tor.around which the success or failure 
of an undertaking is built. Obwyviously 
this matter is therefore one of the most 
important bookkeeping features. Speak- 
ing literally, life is a business—the big- 
gest and most vital one to every indi- 
vidual. Unfortunately, that view of it 
is not generally appreciated. And the 
utter lack of bookkeeping regarding it, 
in the majority of instances, results. 

If life were merely a synonym for a 
good time and selfishness, then it is 
quite true that very little bookkeeping 
and cost accounting would be required. 
But the main thing connected with life 


is to live. And in these days this mat- 
ter is far from being an automatic 
function. The cost item therefore 


should loom lerge and prominent in the 
actions of all those who sincerely de- 
sire to live healthily, happily and 
lengthily. 

Nature keeps books. No matter how 
careless the individual may become in 
this respect, nature is never careless. 
And there is always a day of reckoning. 
To stay up habitually until all hours of 
the night, to indulge in enervating ex- 
cesses, to use stimulants inordinately, 
and, in short, to disregard the cost of 
improper living habits, is to take the 
road to physical impairment and short- 
ened life. 

Therefore one should weigh well the 
cost of his habits and general method 
of living. He should make of life what 
it is, a glorious adventure based upon 
vital and intelligent living. One should 
keep books on his life and keep them 
straight. Only in this way can he hope 
for the profit which js his just due. 







































































































































